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CHAPTER  I. 

BACK    AT    BELTON. 

The  month  of  March  was  not  many  days  old, 
and  the  rain  was  coming  down  in  good  earnest, 
when  one  afternoon  Major  Stephens  drove 
home  in  his  dog-cart  from  the  nearest  railway 
station,  his  horse  stepping  out  at  a  rapid 
pace.  He  was  glad  when  Belton  came  in 
sight,  and  it  did  not  take  many  minutes  after 
passing  the  old  church  and  rectory  to  reach 
his  own  gate,  and  pull  up  at  his  own  front  door. 
Mrs.  Stephens  hurried  into  the  hall  to  meet  him. 

**  What  a  dreadful  afternoon,  Robert !  How 
wet  you  are  !  " 

She  helped  to  pull  off  his  heavy  coat,  and 
then  the  Major  gave  her  a  hearty  embrace;  for 
this  middle-aged  and  otherwise  eminently  prac- 
tical couple  were  yet  romantic  enough  to  be  as 
fond  the  one  of  the  other — after  many  years 
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of  married  life — as  when  he  was  a  gay  young 
officer  courting  his  Colonel's  lively  daughter. 

**  Here  are  some  letters  for  you,  Maria,"  he 
said,  producing  a  bundle  from  one  of  his 
pockets.  '*  And  whom  do  you  think  I  saw  in 
the  train  ?  " 

**  How  can  I  guess?"  remarked  his  wife; 
**  it  would  take  too  long." 

**Well,  it  was  Roger  North.  He  said  that 
he  was  coming  home  for  a  time." 

**  I  am  glad!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stephens, 
heartily;  **  and  I  see  you  have  brought  me  a 
le-tter  from  Kate  ;  it  will  be  an  answer  to  mine 
asking  her  to  come  and  stay  with  us.  If  she 
comes  whilst  Roger  is  here  it  will  seem  almost 
like  old  times." 

**  Well,"  said  the  Major,  **  go  and  read 
your  letters,  and  have  some  tea  ready  for  me 
by  the  time  I  have  changed  my  things." 

Half-an-hour  later  he  entered  the  morning- 
room,  expecting  to  find  a  cosy  tea-table  and 
a  cheerful  wife.  The  tea-table  certainly  stood 
ready  by  the  fire,  with  all  its  tempting  appoint- 
ments, but  the  cheerful  wife  was  changed  into 
a  lady  dissolved  in  tears. 

**  Good   gracious,  Maria  !  "    exclaimed  the 
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Major,    startled,    *'  what   is   the   matter  ?    No 
bad  news,   I  hope."' 

*'  Kate  is  engaged  to  be  married  !  "  replied 
Mrs.  Stephens,  drying  her  tears,  but  in  a  tone 
of  great  indignation. 

The  Major  felt  relieved. 

**Well,  surely,  that  is  good  news.  Why 
should  you  take  it  amiss?  '' 

**  It  cannot  be  good  news  when  it  is  to  the 
wrong  man  !  " 

''  Who  is  the  wrong  man  ?  " 

* 'That  Sydney  Ferrars!"  said  Mrs.  Stephens, 
vindictively. 

**  Indeed !  well,  I  am  sorry,  as  you  don*t 
happen  to  like  him ;  only  I  really  cannot 
understand  why  you  should  not." 

'*  It  is  incomprehensible,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Stephens,  not  heeding  her  husband's  remark. 
**  Nothing  but  her  own  words  could  have  made 
me  believe  it.  I  think  I  know  Kate's  character 
as  well  as  I  ever  knew  any  girl's,  and  am 
certain  that  she  will  never  be  happy  unless 
she  marries  a  man  she  can  thoroughly  respect 
as  well  as  love.  I  cannot  understand  it,  and 
do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that  she  is 
really  in  love  with  him," 
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*^  Come,  come,  my  dear,  you  are  a  little 
hard  upon  them  both.  He  is  a  handsome  and 
attractive  fellow,  with  whom  no  girl  need  be 
ashamed  of  falling  in  love." 

*'  She  should  never  have  fallen  in  love  with 
him  had  I  been  at  hand ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Stephens.  ^'  If  only  I  had  been !  But  I 
declare  I  will  write  now  to  Mr.  Beaumont 
and  expostulate." 

**  Really,  Maria,"  said  the  Major,  somewhat 
alarmed,  *'  I  hope  you  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind  ;  we  have  no  possible  right  to  interfere. 
No  doubt  Beaumont  has  his  niece's  interest  at 
heart  as  much  as  we  have.  He  knows  the 
family,  and  has  probably  better  grounds  for 
reposing  confidence  in  the  young  man  than 
you  have  for  distrusting  him." 

**  I  have  very  little  confidence  in  Mr. 
Beaumont's  judgment  in  this  matter,  Robert. 
For  all  his  charming  manner,  I  have  always 
thought  him  a  selfish  man,  and  believe  he 
will  be  easily  satisfied  with  any  plan  that 
takes  Kate  off  his  hands,  and  leaves  him 
with  nothing  to  think  of  but  his  own  plea- 
sure." 

**You  must   excuse   my  saying   so,   Maria, 
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but  the  Strong  feeling-  you  have  in  this  matter 
is  making  you  somewhat  uncharitable." 

''You  may  call  it  want  of  charity,  but  it  is 
simply  the  plain  unvarnished  truth.  I  have 
never  felt  easy  since  I  heard  from  Kate  that 
she  was  so  much  with  the  Ferrars,  and  Sydney 
Ferrars  still  there.  But  I  never  allowed 
myself  to  imagine  it  could  come  to  this. 
And  to  think  of  her  going  to  live  in  the 
wilds  of  South  America !  Judging  from  her 
letter  you  really  would  suppose  she  was  marry- 
ing him  more  for  that  than  for  any  other 
reason.  She  dwells  with  far  more  enthusiasm 
on  the  delight  of  seeing  her  sister  than  on 
anything  else.     No,;  I  cannot  understand  it!  " 

Mrs.  Stephens  picked  up  the  letter,  which 
she  had  allowed  to  fall  on  the  ground  in  her 
excitement,  and  began  reading  it  again. 

Presently  a  fresh  idea  struck  her. 

''  Did  Roger  North  say  anything  about 
this?" 

"•  No — I  only  saw  him  for  a  few  minutes." 

''  Did  you  ask  him  if  he  had  seen  Kate  in 
town  ?  " 

*'  Certainly  not.     Why  should  I  ?  " 

'^No!   but  of  course  you  are  a  man — you 
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were  not  likely  to  do  so/'  said  the  lady,  with 
a  shade  of  contempt  in  her  tone  for  the  want 
of  penetration  shown  by  one  of  the  other  sex. 

Before  the  evening  was  over,  Major  Stephens 
was  somewhat  tired  of  the  subject  of  Kate's 
engagement ;  for  his  wife  could  not  let  it  rest. 
On  one  point,  however,  she  did  not  enlighten 
him — namely,  that  her  vexation  arose  fully  as 
much  from  the  fact  that  she  had  set  her  heart 
upon  Kate's  making  a  different  marriage  as 
from  dislike  to  Sydney  Ferrars.  It  had  long 
been  her  great  desire  that  her  favourite  should 
^become  the  wife  of  Roger  North.  It  seemed 
the  most  suitable  and  natural  arrangement  in 
the  world ;  and  she  had  felt  perfectly  sure  for 
some  time  that  Roger  himself  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  And  now  that  her  pleasant 
little  scheme  was  upset,  she  could  hardly 
conceal  her  chagrin,  and  only  kept  her 
counsel  because  she  did  not  wish  to  be 
laughed  at  as  a  match-maker  even  by  her 
husband. 

She  puzzled  herself  by  wondering  if  Roger 
had  ever  spoken  to  Kate ;  and  how  all  had 
managed  to  go  so  wrong.  For  she  had  been 
fully  persuaded  that  very  little  was  needed  to 
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ripen  the  girl's  affection  for  her  old  friend  into 
something  deeper.  In  the  end,  she  could  come 
to  no  satisfactory  conclusion  ;  but  was  fever- 
ishly anxious  to  see  Roger,  and  find  out,  if 
possible,  what  his  part  in  the  drama  had  been. 
But  she  had  to  wait  several  days.  Major 
Stephens  went  to  the  Hall,  saw  Roger,  and 
brought  back  word  that  he  was  very  busy, 
but  had  promised  to  dine  with  them  before  the 
week  was  out.  With  this  Mrs.  Stephens  had 
to  rest  content ;  though  she  would  exceedingly 
have  liked  to  go  at  once,  and  storm  him  in  his 
own  citadel. 

Meanwhile,  Kate's  letter  must  be  answered, 
and  this  she  found  a  matter  of  great  difficulty, 
and  wasted  much  note-paper  before  composing 
anything  that  pleased  her.  She  did  not  write 
to  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  not  being  allowed  to 
relieve  her  feelings  in  that  direction,  Major 
Stephens  and  the  servants  suffered  instead, 
and  found  her  exceedingly  irascible. 

When  the  day  came  for  Roger  to  dine  at  the 
Field  House,  he  only  arrived  a  few  minutes 
before  dinner-time. 

The  first  glance  was  enough  to  make  Mrs. 
Stephens  feel  pretty  sure  that  her  surmisings 
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were  correct,  and  that  Kate's  engagement 
had  dealt  him  a  blow  compared  to  which  the 
effect  it  had  on  herself  was  but  as  the  touch  of 
a  feather.  However,  she  could  not  rest  satis- 
fied without  probing  the  wound  which  she  felt 
sure  was  there.  An  opportunity  to  do  this 
with  no  third  person  present  would  have  been 
preferable,  but  impatience  would  not  allow  her 
to  wait.  She  was  really  fond  of  Roger,  but  in 
this  instance  was  determined  to  gratify  her 
curiosity  even  at  the  expense  of  causing  him 
pain.  Perhaps  mixed  with  other  feelings 
was  a  little  spice  of  anger  at  what  she  con- 
sidered to  be  a  weak  yielding  to  his  mother's 
will ;  and  she  was  more  inclined  to  blame  him 
for  his  dilatory  love-making  than  to  pity  him 
for  the  misfortune  which  had  thrown  a  suc- 
cessful rival  across  his  path. 

During  the  progress  of  dinner,  and  while 
the  servants  were  in  the  room,  the  conversation 
was  on  general  topics.  Mrs.  Stephens  re- 
frained purposely  from  any  allusion  to  Kate's 
engagement.  Major  Stephens,  man-like,  had 
forgotten  it  in  other  subjects  which  were  to 
him  of  greater  interest,  and  which  he  desired 
to  discuss  with  Roger.     But  dessert  and  wine 
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placed  upon   the  table   were   the    signals    for 
Mrs.  Stephens  to  commence. 

*' What  do  you  think  of  Kate's  engagement, 
Roger?  for  of  course  you  know  about  it.  Did 
you  see  her  as  you  came  through  London  ?  " 
Roger  had  schooled  himself  to  the  prospect  of 
having  to  reply  to  some  such  catechising,  but 
he  found  it  convenient  to  ignore  the  first 
question,  and  pass  on  to  the  second. 

^*  Yes,  I  saw  her  more  than  once." 

*'  The  news  has  quite  taken  my  breath 
away,"  said  Mrs.  Stephens.  *'  I  can  hardly 
believe  it.  How  was  she  looking  ?  Did  she 
seem  happy  ?  " 

*'As  far  as  I  could  judge  she  seemed  both 
well  and  happy." 

Up  to  this  point  he  had  borne  the  probe 
unflinchingly. 

"  I  cannot  understand  it,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Stephens,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  *'  It  passes 
my  comprehension  that  she  can  find  anything 
in  the  man  beyond  a  handsome  face  and  a 
beautiful  voice.  But  a  woman  requires  some- 
thing more  than  that  in  a  husband.  If  Kate 
were  a  shallow  girl  it  would  not  surprise  me, 
but    I   always   believed    she    would   look   for 
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Osomething  deeper,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
mere  exterior.  I  feel  certain  that  he  is  a  man 
without  a  moral  backbone  ;  and  I  wonder  that 
Mr.  Beaumont,  at  least,  does  not  see  it.  He 
appears  to  have  allowed  the  engagement 
without  the  slightest  demur.  Did  you  gather 
what  his  real  opinion  was?" 

*' He  seemed  very  pleased,"  said  Roger. 
*'  He  evidently  has  a  great  liking  for 
Ferrars." 

**  Well,  I  should  never  have  believed  a 
man  of  his  experience  could  be  so  blind  !  " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Stephens. 

*' My  dear,"  expostulated  her  husband, 
*'as  I  have  told  you  before,  you  are  really 
very  hard  upon  this  young  man.  You  know 
nothing  whatever  against  him.  It  is  a  matter 
of  simple  prejudice." 

*'  Prejudice  or  no  prejudice,"  she  retorted, 
warmly,  '^  time  will  show  who  is  right.  You 
are  prejudiced  the  other  way,  and,  like  Kate 
and  Mr.  Beaumont,  are  taken  by  a  fascinating 
manner.     But  what  is  your  opinion,  Roger  ?  " 

And  she  turned  upon  him,  pitilessly. 

*^  I — I  hardly  know  him.  He  is  certainly 
handsome  and  agreeable  ;  but  I   have  seen  so 
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little   of  him   that   I  cannot  form  a  fair  judg- 
ment." 

*'  Did  you  see  him  in  London  ?  " 

**Yes." 

The  probe  had  gone  home ;  and  Roger 
winced  so  palpably  this  time  that  the  eyes 
which  watched  him  saw  more  than  enough. 
Then  her  woman's  heart  felt  sorry,  and  from 
that  moment  she  tried  to  spare  him.  But  the 
conversation  once  started  in  this  direction, 
Major  Stephens,  seeing  no  cause  to  let  it  drop, 
went  on, — 

*'What  vexes  me  is  that  she  should  leave 
England.  I  suppose  for  a  time,  at  all  events, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  return  and  look  after  his 
property.     Is  anything  settled  about  that?" 

**Yes,"  replied  Roger;  "they  are  to  be 
married  the  last  week  in  April,  and  sail  a  few 
weeks  later." 

Mrs.  Stephens  almost  screamed. 

'*  Kate   never  mentioned  that   in  her  letter! 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  disgracefully  hurried 
thing — Mr.  Beaumont  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
himself!" 

"Ferrars  is  obliged  to  return  as  soon  as  he 
can,"  said  Roger.     *'  Naturally  he  was  anxious 
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to  be  married  before  he  left;  so  when  Mr. 
Beaumont  had  consented  to  the  engagement, 
Ido  not  see  how  he  could  refuse  to  allow  an 
early  date  to  be  fixed." 

*'  Well,  well !  "  said  the  Major,  in  a  tone  that 
was  meant  to  pacify  his  wife.  ''  And  I  suppose 
they  will  want  you  to  assist  at  the  wedding, 
North?" 

**  Yes,  I  have  promised  Kate  to  be  there." 

For  the  first  time  in  their  intercourse  Mrs. 
Stephens  noticed  a  look  on  Roger's  face  which 
reminded  her  of  Mrs.  North,  and  again  com- 
passion induced  her  to  change  the  subject. 

**  Don't  let  us  talk  about  it  any  more— it 
makes  me  quite  cross.  Have  you  seen  the 
new  rector  yet,  Roger  ?  and  what  do  you  think 
of  him?" 

And  so  Kate  was  mentioned  no  more  that 
evening,  though  Mrs.  Stephens  ^  had  by  no 
means  discovered  all  that  she  wanted  to  know. 

A  few  days  later  another  long  letter  came 
from  Kate.  It  confirmed  the  information 
Roger  had  given  of  the  w^edding  being  fixed 
for  the  last  week  in  April;  and  in  her  own 
name  and  Mr.  Beaumont's  the  girl  begged 
that  her   old    friends  would    come  and  spend 
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the  last  month  before  her  marriage  under  her 
uncle's  roof.  Mrs.  Stephens'  first  impulse  was 
to  refuse  ;  but  real  affection  triumphed  in  the 
end,  and  she  wrote  a  kind  answer  accepting 
the  invitation. 

"There,  I've  done  it,  Robert!"  she  said, 
when  closing  the  letter ;  "  but  all  the  same  it 
is  extremely  dangerous  for  me  to  go  to  that 
house  if  I  am  to  hold  my  tongue  regarding 
my  disapproval  of  the  whole  affair.  Human 
nature  is  weak,  and  my  self-control  is  limited, 
and  it  will  surprise  me  if  I  remain  there  a 
month  without  letting  Kate,  or  Mr.  Beaumont, 
or  Sydney  Ferrars,  or  still  more  likely  all  three 
of  them,  know  what  I  think  about  it  !  " 

Part  of  Kate's  letter  was  taken  up  v/ith 
asking  Mrs.  Stephens  to  try  and  find  a  Belton 
girl  who  would  accompany  her  as  a  personal 
attendant  to  South  America.  Kate,  herself, 
had  been  quite  prepared  to  go  without  a  maid, 
but  Mr.  Beaumont  made  a  great  point  of  this, 
for  his  niece's  comfort.  In  the  end  it  was 
arranged  that  Kate  should  take  some  one  who 
would  not  consider  herself  strictly  a  lady's 
maid,  but  would  be  ready  to  turn  her  hand  to 
anything   when    they   were    settled    on    their 
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estangia ;  and  she  was  most  anxious  to  have 
a  native  of  Belton,  who  would  naturally  feel 
some  attachment  to  herself. 

This  commission  gave  Mrs.  Stephens  some- 
thing to  do  and  think  about,  for  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  a  suitable  girl  willing  to  leave 
England.  After  searching  for  more  than  a 
week  in  vain,  she  was  intending  to  write  and 
tell  Kate  to  look  out  elsewhere,  when  chance 
threw  the  right  person  in  her  way. 

She  was  busy  one  morning  at  her  writing 
table — for  she  had  a  voluminous  correspon- 
dence— when  one  of  the  servants  entered  the 
room. 

**  Please,  ma'am,  Mrs.  Willis  is  here;  and 
she  asked  me  to  tell  you  that  old  Mrs.  Bates 
died  suddenly  last  night,  and  Miss  Bates  have 
took  on  so  that  she  thinks  you  would  like  to 
know,  and  maybe  step  up  to  see  her,  which 
would  be  a  real  charity,  she  says.'' 

**  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,  Susan.  Tell  Mrs. 
Willis  I  will  certainly  go  and  see  poor  Keziah 
this  morning.  Stay — I  will  go  and  speak  to 
Mrs.  Willis  myself;  "  and  Mrs.  Stephens  left 
her  writing,  and  hastened  to  speak  to  the  kind- 
hearted  neighbour  who  had  brought  the  news. 
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It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Stephens  found 
her  way  to  the  neat  brick  house,  one  of  a  row, 
where  Mrs.  Bates  and  her  daughter  Keziah 
had  lived  in  modest  independence  for  several 
years,  supported  by  the  daughter's  skill  and 
industry  as  a  dressmaker.  Mrs.  Stephens 
knew  Keziah  well,  for  she  often  employed  her, 
and  had  her  frequently  to  the  house  for  a  day's 
sewing.  She  also  knew  the  young  woman's 
history,  which  was  rather  a  sad  one. 

Keziah  Bates  was  eight-and-twenty ;  and, 
until  a  year  ago,  she  was  the  brightest,  freshest 
girl  in  Belton.  Then  a  blow  came  which 
changed  her  to  a  sweet  but  sad-faced  woman. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  and  an  old  play- 
fellow plighted  their  troth  with  a  broken  six- 
pence ;  and  determined  bravely  to  work  and 
do  their  duty  each  by  a  widowed  and  infirm 
parent  until  enough  had  been  put  by  to  justify 
their  marriage.  Keziah  remained  at  Belton, 
and  sewed  bright  dreams  into  many  a  dull 
piece  of  work.  Her  lover  went  to  Hammer- 
ton,  and,  as  he  was  a  smart  young  fellow, 
obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  at  some  iron- 
works. For  nine  years  they  corresponded, 
met   occasionally,  and  lived   in    hope.      Then 
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the  time  seemed  to  be  at  hand  when  they 
might  prudently  think  of  marriage,  and  Keziah 
sat  up  late  and  rose  early  to  prepare  her 
modest  wedding  outfit.  One  morning  the 
postman  left  a  letter  at  the  door;  it  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  dear,  well-known  handwriting 
that  always  made  her  heart  to  beat  with  joy. 
She  laid  down  her  work  to  read  it.  A  few 
minutes  later  her  old  mother  came  into  the 
room,  to  find  her  daughter  lying  on  the  floor 
in  a  death-like  swoon,  with  a  letter  clutched 
in  her  unconscious  hand.  It  was  from  him 
who  had  been  her  lover,  but  her  lover  now 
no  longer,  for  it  told  how  he  had  married 
another,  and  four  pages  were  devoted  to 
excuse  his  conduct  in  having  been  attracted 
by  a  prettier  face.  Poor  Keziah  !  she  made 
no  loud  plaints,  and  bore  her  trial  both 
patiently  and  bravely.  But  now  the  sudden 
shock  of  her  mother's  death  seemed  to  cut 
away  the  last  prop  of  life  ;  and  when  Mrs. 
Stephens  arrived  she  found  her  completely 
prostrate. 

The  kind  lady  did  all  that  was  possible  to 
comfort  the  poor  thing ;  and  coming  home 
her  thoughts  were    still    much  occupied  with 
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her  sad  case.  Suddenly  the  idea  occurred 
that  Kezlah  would  be  the  very  person  to  go 
with  Kate.  She  had  no  ties  now  that  her 
mother  was  dead,  and  probably  would  be  glad 
to  try  a  complete  change  of  life. 

When  once  Mrs.  Stephens  conceived  a  plan, 
she  was  not  the  person  to  hesitate  in  carrying 
it  through.  She  waited  until  the  day  after 
the  funeral,  and  then  went  to  the  red  brick 
house,  and  found  Keziah  very  white  and  wan, 
trying  to  do  some  sewing. 

"Keziah,"  she  began,  having  taken  the 
proffered  seat,  ''what  do  you  think  of  doing 
for  the  future  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know,  ma'am,"  she  answered,  with 
trembling  lip.  ''  I  suppose  I  shall  stay  on 
here." 

**  Don't  you  think  you  will  be  very  lonely? 
Should  you  not  like  a  change?" 

**  I  used  to  think  I  should  before  mother 
died." 

*'  Well,  I  have  something  to  propose  which 
wdll  be  better  for  you  than  staying  here.  You 
know  Miss  Galbraith  is  to  be  married,  and 
will  accompany  her  husband  to  South  America. 
Will  you  go   with  her  as  her  serv^ant  ?    You 
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know  her  and  she  knows  you.  She  does  not 
want  a  fine  lady's  maid,  but  one  who  will  be 
prepared  to  do  anything.  What  do  you  say, 
Keziah?" 

**I  cannot  tell,  ma'am,  all  in  a  moment," 
said  the  poor  girl,  quite  flurried.  **  I  should 
love  to  be  with  Miss  Galbraith — and  I  have 
nothing  now  to  leave  behind ;  but  you  must 
give  me  a  little  time  to  think  about  it,  please, 
ma'am." 

The  result  was  that  Keziah  spent  a  sleep- 
less night,  and  came  to  Mrs.  Stephens  next 
morning  to  say  that  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  if  Miss  Galbraith  would  take  her. 
So  the  matter  was  settled,  and  Keziah  was 
busy  enough  for  the  next  month  in  arranging 
her  little  affairs  before  joining  her  new  mistress 
in  London. 

The  date  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Stephens' 
promised  visit  to  Mr.  Beaumont  was  drawing 
near;  and  all  these  weeks  Mrs.  Stephens  often 
debated  in  her  mind  whether  or  no  she  should 
previously  invite  Kate  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  them,  that  she  might  take  leave  of  her 
old  home  before  quitting  England.  But  Roger 
North  remained  at  the  Hall  ;  and  though  Mrs. 
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Stephens  seldom  saw  him,  except  in  church, 
her  sympathies  were  now  strongly  on  his  side, 
and  she  determined  at  last  not  to  add  her 
quota  to  any  suffering  he  might  have  to  endure 
by  seeing  Kate  once  more  in  their  old  haunts. 

Woman-like,  she  was  getting  quite  interested 
over  this  wedding,  although  she  did  not  in 
her  heart  approve  of  it,  and  was  becoming 
quite  eager  to  be  on  the  spot ;  when  events 
occurred  that  sent  her  and  the  Major  in 
another  direction,  and  to  quite  other  scenes. 
A  telegram  arrived  one  morning  telling  of 
the  sudden  and  dangerous  illness  of  Major 
Stephens'  brother,  who  was  rector  of  a  parish 
in  Yorkshire.  His  wife — a  delicate  woman  with 
a  large  family — implored  them  to  come  to  her 
in  her  trouble,  and  they  went  at  once.  Mrs. 
Stephens  excelled  as  a  sick  nurse,  and  was  in 
her  element  at  the  bedside  of  her  brother-in- 
law.  He  lingered  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
died.  The  widow,  overwhelmed  by  her  loss, 
could  not  be  left,  even  had  they  felt  themselves 
in  tune  for  taking  part  in  wedding  festivities. 
So  the  promise  to  Kate  had  to  be  broken. 

And  why  did  Roger  North  linger  at  Belton 
In  place  of  returning  to  Cannes  ? 
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He  had  written  from  London  to  the  house- 
keeper directing  her  to  have  the  study  in 
readiness  ;  for  the  living  rooms  were  dis- 
mantled during  the  absence  of  both  master 
and  mistress.  And  on  a  day  named  he 
arrived  at  the  Hall.  The  servants  and  all  the 
people  about  the  place  were  overjoyed  at  his 
return,  and  gave  him  a  warm  welcome.  Still, 
in  his  present  frame  of  mind  he  could  not  but 
feel  the  dreariness  and  loneliness  of  such  a 
home-coming. 

One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  write  two  letters 
— the  first,  quite  a  short  one,  to  his  mother, 
telling  the  bare  fact  of  Kate's  engagement, 
and  going  on  to  say  that  he  found  much 
business  awaiting  his  attention  at  home,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  return  to  Cannes  except 
to  bring  her  back  in  May,  unless  she  par- 
ticularly wanted  him.  The  second  letter  was 
a  private  one  to  Agatha,  asking  her  to  watch 
over  his  mother's  health,  and  let  him  know  at 
once  if  any  necessity  arose  for  his  return. 

It  was  natural  that  Roger  should  wish  to  be 
alone  ;  but  it  would  have  been  the  impulse  of 
his  affectionate  disposition  to  seek  for  sympathy 
from  his  mother  at  this  crisis  in  his  life,  had 
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she  shown  sympathy  when  he  appealed  to  her 
in  the  matter  of  his  love  for  Kate.  But  she 
had  refused  it  then,  and  he  could  not  go  to 
her  now.  From  any  other,  sympathy  at  pre- 
sent would  have  been  actual  pain.  In  these 
early  days  he  could  not  even  bear  to  face 
Agatha,  because  she  would  know  something  of 
what  he  suffered;  and  gentle  and  unobtrusive 
as  her  compassion  would  be,  he  preferred  to 
keep  away  from  it.  Thus  Mrs.  North,  un- 
knowingly, was  suffering  the  firstfruits  of  her 
punishment. 

So  far  as  Roger  knew,  none  other  guessed 
his  secret,  and  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  Mrs. 
Stephens'  penetrating  eyes  as  much  as  possible. 

It  was  no  idle  plea  that  he  found  plenty  of 
business  at  home.  There  was  in  truth  a  great 
accumulation,  for  which  he  was  most  thankful, 
since  it  kept  him  fully  occupied  all  day  and 
often  late  into  the  evening ;  and  when  bed- 
time came  he  was  too  thoroughly  tired  to  lie 
awake.  When  the  servants  found  that  he  was 
not  making  merely  a  few  days'  stay,  but  would 
remain  on,  they  wanted  to  put  the  house  in 
order,  but  he  would  not  have  it,  and  only 
allowed  them  to  prepare   one  of  the  smaller 
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apartments  to  be  used  as  a  dining-room  ;  and 
the  rest  of  his  time  he  passed  in  the  study. 

Not  the  least  of  his  trials  was  to  visit  the 
rectory,  and  find  strangers  there.  But  it  had 
to  be  done,  and  he  did  it.  The  new  rector, 
Mr.  Hill,  was  a  married  man,  with  a  family 
of  children  ranging  from  twelve  years  old  to 
a  baby  in  arms.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Hill  were 
thoroughly  good  people,  and  in  every  way 
anxious  to  fulfil  their  duties.  But  Mr.  Hill 
was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  full  of  energy, 
and  perhaps  a  little  too  much  in  a  hurry  to 
work  everything  in  the  parish  up  to  the 
standard  which  appeared  right  in  his  judg- 
ment. Hence,  Roger  found  work  to  be  done 
in  smoothing  over  little  difficulties  and  mis- 
understandings which  had  arisen  between  the 
new  rector  and  his  parishioners. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Hill  was  very 
eager  to  restore  the  church,  and  appealed  to 
Roger  on  the  subject  in  their  first  interview. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  restoration  was 
needed  both  inside  and  out,  in  many  ways 
actually  for  the  safety  of  the  structure  ;  while 
the  old-fashioned  high  partitions  between  the 
pews  were  an  eyesore  to  modern  taste.     Roger 
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admitted  this,  but  he  loved  the  old  church, 
with  the  many  associations  that  made  it  dear 
to  him  ;  and  in  going  over  plans  and  consider- 
ing ways  and  means,  it  was  not  seldom  that  he 
stifled  a  sigh  of  regret  for  the  changes  that 
were  to  be  made  in  its  familiar  aspect.  But 
this  also  brought  him  fresh  occupation,  and 
was  welcome  on  that  account. 

And  so  the  weeks  went  on,  until  the  day 
drew  near  when  he  was  to  reach  the  acme  of  his 
trial,  and  must  fulfil  his  promise  to  Kate  to  be 
present  at  her  marriage. 


CHAPTER   II. 
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Two  Other  people  beside  Mrs.  Stephens 
decidedly  disapproved  of  Kate's  engagement, 
and  one  of  these  was  Barbara  Ferrars. 

The  evening  after  Kate  saw  Roger  North, 
she  and  Mr.  Beaumont  dined  with  the  Ferrars. 
It  was  to  be  her  formal  reception  as  a  daughter 
of  the  family.  All  were  delighted  at  the 
engagement,  and  all  vied  with  each  other  in 
making  much  of  the  young  fiancee,  Mrs. 
Ferrars  was  almost  overwhelming  in  the  affec- 
tion that  she  showed  ;  and  had  constantly  to 
bring  her  lace-edged  handkerchief  into  requisi- 
tion during  the  evening. 

It  fell  to  Mr.  Beaumont  to  sit  next  to  his 
hostess  at  dinner,  and  she  could  not  allow  such 
an  opportunity  to  pass  without  blending  a 
little  delicate  flattery  of  his  family  with  the 
more  usual  and  general  eulogium  of  her  own. 
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*'  My  dear  Mr.  Beaumont,"  she  said,  *'  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  I  have  gone  through 
these  few  past  days  ;  you  really  must  excuse 
me  if  I  appear  a  little  upset — but  a  mother's 
feelings  on  such  an  important  occasion  as  that 
of  a  son  choosing  a  wife  cannot  easily  be 
controlled.  I  have  reason  more  than  most 
mothers  have  to  think  much  of  lall  my  boys." 

Mr.  Beaumont  bowed  politely. 

*'  One  does  not  like  to  praise  one's  own 
children,"  she  continued,  "  but  my  dear 
Sydney  is  so  far  above  the  average,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  like  to  know  that  your  niece 
will  find  him  to  be  one  in  a  thousand.  Such  a 
charming,  attentive  son  he  has  always  been  ! 
I  do  not  know  to  whom  I  could  have  given  him 
up,  except  to  our  dear  Kate,  without  many  a 
pang  of  jealousy." 

**  One  has  only  to  be  admitted  into  the 
magic  circle  to  acknowledge  the  charm  of  all 
your  family,"  remarked  Mr.  Beaumont. 

**  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Ferrars.  ''I 
often  think  I  am  especially  blessed  ;  but  with 
a  father  like  Mr.  Ferrars,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  my  children  show  signs  of 
superiority !  ' ' 
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*'  Allow  me  also  to  add,  '  and  with  a  mother 
like  Mrs.  Ferrars,'  "  said  the  gentleman.  This, 
and  other  conversation  that  passed  during 
dinner,  left  Mrs.  Ferrars  well  pleased  with  her- 
self, Mr.  Beaumont,  and  the  world  in  general. 

When  the  ladies  re-entered  the  drawing- 
room,  Kate  looked  round  for  Barbara,  but  she 
was  not  there.  Kate  had  not  seen  her  since 
her  engagement  had  become  an  acknowledged 
fact,  although  perhaps  she  thought  more  of  her 
than  of  any  other  member  of  the  family  except 
Sydney  himself. 

*^  Where  is  Barbara  ?  "  she  asked  of  Mabel. 

"  Upstairs  in  the  school-room,  I  suppose. 
She  has  been  in  one  of  her  bad  tempers  the 
last  few  days.  I  cannot  make  it  out,  for  I 
thought  you  had  completely  cured  her." 

"  I  will  go  and  see  her,"  said  Kate. 

"Very  well,"  replied  Mabel;  and  the  girls 
went  upstairs  together  ;  but  before  reaching  the 
school-room,  Kate  said  hesitatingly,  ''  If  Bar- 
bara is  put  out,  don't  you  think  that  I  had 
better  see  her  alone,  Mabel  dear  ?" 

"Perhaps  you  had.  I  don't  suppose  she 
will  be  cross  to  you."  So  Kate  entered  the 
room  alone. 
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There  was  no  light  save  that  from  the  fire, 
which  was  burning  rather  dully,  dimly  showing 
the  outline  of  Barbara's  figure  reposing  on  a 
low  seat.  She  did  not  stir  or  look  round 
when  the  door  opened. 

"-  Barbara  dear,"  said  Kate's  soft  voice, 
*'  why  did  you  not  come  down  to  see  me  ?  " 

No  answer. 

Kate  drew  near,  knelt  down  by  the  low 
chair,  put  her  arms  around  Barbara's  neck, 
and  kissed  her  affectionately. 

**  Barbara,"  she  said,  *' are  you  not  glad 
that  I  am  going  to  be  your  sister?"  Still 
there  w^as  no  answer,  no  response  to  the  gentle 
caress. 

**  What  is  the  matter?  Have  I  vexed  you  ? 
I  thought  you  loved  me,  and  would  be  glad." 

Barbara  spoke  at  last. 

'*No,  I  am  not  glad!  " 

''Not  glad!"  said  Kate,  quite  startled. 
*'  Why  not,  Barbara?  It  is  not  kind  of  you," 
she  added,  the  tears  coming  into  her  eyes  ; 
"when  I  have  thought  much  of  having  you 
for  a  sister." 

**  Go  away!"  cried  Barbara  passionately, 
and  pushing  Kate  aside.     "  Go  away — I  never 
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asked  you  to  come — I  don't  want  to  see  you — 
I  don't  want  to  speak  to  you  !  " 

Kate  paused,  almost  frightened  at  the  girl's 
vehemence.  Then,  with  a  sudden  revulsion 
of  feeling,  Barbara  threw  herself  on  Kate's 
neck,  exclaiming, — 

'*  Oh  !  don't  miarry  him — please  don't  marry 
him  !  promise  me  that  you  will  not !  " 

*' How  can  I  promise  you?"  said  Kate, 
half  laughing  and  half  crying.  "  How  can  I, 
when  I  have  promised  him  that  I  will  ?  but  tell 
me  why,  and  what  you  mean." 

*'No,  no! — I  cannot,  I  must  not,"  cried 
Barbara ;  ^'  but  you  are  too  good  for  him — you 
must  not  marry  him  ;  it  is  a  wicked,  wicked 
plot !  "     And  she  burst  into  a  storm  of  tears. 

By  this  time  Kate  was  trembling  in  every 
limb,  and  as  agitated  as  Barbara  herself. 

^' Don't  cry,  Barbara;  do  try  and  compose 
yourself,  and  tell  me  what  you   mean  !  " 

**  No,  no  ! — I  cannot,  I  must  not,  but  don't 
marry  Sydney!"  was  all  that  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  excited  girl. 

Kate  began  to  think  it  was  one  of  the  wild 
bursts  of  passion  of  which  she  had  heard  the 
others  speak,  but  had  never  before  witnessed, 
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and   soothed    and   petted    Barbara    until    she 
became  quieter. 

*'  Tell  me,  dear,"  she  said,  with  the  girl's 
hot  wet  cheek  against  her  own,  "  why  are  you 
so  distressed  that  I  should  marry  Sydney?  " 

*'  I  don't  want  you  to,"  was  the  murmured 
answer;   ^'you  are  too  good  for  him." 

And  nothing  more  could  Kate  gather,  and 
at  last  she  had  to  go  away,  perplexed  and 
wondering.  Mabel  was  waiting  on  the  stair- 
case. 

**Why,  Kate,  I  thought  you  were  enough 
of  a  siren  to  charm  Barbara  to  come  down- 
stairs." 

**  She  was  not  fit  to  come,"  answered  Kate, 
rather  sadly.     "■  Mabel,  is  she  often  like  this?" 

"  She  used  to  be  very  often,  before  you 
came ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  she  showed  her 
temper  to  you.  Never  mind  her,  she  will 
come  round  in  a  day  or  two.  I  daresay  it  is 
nothing  but  a  fit  of  jealousy,  because  you*  care 
for  Sydney,"  and  Mabel  gave  a  little  saucy 
laugh. 

However,  Kate  could  not  forget  so  easily. 
The  incident  left  behind  it  a  painful  feeling  of 
depression  and  vague  alarm. 
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They  always  had  music  in  the  evening,  and 
Julia  was  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
harp  when  the  girls  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room.  The  men  were  already  there,  and 
Sydney  instantly  sought  Kate's  side.  He 
observed  at  once  the  shadow  of  some  trouble 
on  her  face. 

''What  is  the  matter?  what  has  gone 
wrong  ?  "  he  whispered,  bending  over  her. 

Had  they  been  alone  Kate  would  have  told 
him  all ;  but  then  and  there  it  was  impossible 
to  do  so.  Then,  the  charm  of  his  presence 
influencing  her  once  more,  his  words  and 
looks  of  love  moving  her  heart  to  respond, 
all  vague  impressions  of  something  wrong 
were  dispelled,  and  her  trustful  nature  reposed 
its  fullest  confidence  in  his  sincerity  and  worth. 
So  all  memory  of  Barbara's  wild  words  faded 
from  her  mind,  only  to  be  recalled,  and  vividly 
remembered,  in  the  days  that  were  to  come. 

Barbara  made  no  further  sign,  beyond  that 
she  could  not  be  induced  to  express  any 
pleasure  at  the  marriage,  and  clung  to  Kate 
with  even  greater  affection  than  before. 

A  tacit  understanding  existed,  no  one  exactly 
knew  why,  that  the  young  couple  were  not  to 
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remain  long  away  from  England ;  and  every- 
one agreed  to  make  light  of  their  departure  for 
their  distant  home.  This  suited  Mr.  Beau- 
mont exactly,  as  he  hated  anything  which 
necessitated  a  show  of  strong  feeling,  and  he 
always  talked  to  Kate  as  if  she  would  be  back 
among  them  in  a  year  or  two  at  the  furthest. 
All  that  Sydney  said  on  the  subject  tended  to 
sustain  this  view.  It  was  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  his  wishes,  therefore  no  doubt  he 
sincerely  believed  that  it  would  be  so ;  and  a 
general  impression  remained  that  a  very  short 
time  would  enable  him  to  sell  his  property, 
and  return  to  settle  at  home  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  Julia  was  the  only  person  not 
blinded  by  the  glamour  thus  thrown  over  the 
affair,  and  she  alone  possessed  better  means 
of  judging  the  true  position.  But  she  saw 
that  Sydney  was  really  in  love  with  Kate,  and 
hoped  that  this  affection  might  prove  suffi- 
ciently deep  and  lasting*  to  influence  his  future 
life  ;  and  though  she  knew  well  that  his 
property  was  too  much  involved  to  allow  of 
a  return  to  England  with  flying  colours  in  so 
short  a  time,  yet  she  hoped  that  a  new-born 
prudence  might  retrieve  the  errors  of  the  past, 
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and  lead  to  brighter  results  in  the  future. 
Once  or  twice  she  ventured  to  talk  to  him  in 
this  strain,  and  was  gladdened  to  find  that, 
although  as  usual  dangerously  over-sanguine, 
he  was  full  of  good  resolutions. 

When  the  date  of  the  marriage  was  once 
fixed,  there  was  plenty  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  preparation  ;  and  Kate  found  her  time  so 
fully  occupied  that  she  had  little  leisure  even 
for  regrets  at  the  thought  of  leaving  home, 
and  people,  and  places  which  she  loved.  Mr. 
Beaumont  was  a  liberal  man,  and  commis- 
sioned Mrs.  Ferrars  to  superintend  the  pur- 
chase of  his  niece's  trousseau  ;  so  Kate  was 
carried  from  shop  to  shop,  and  spent  hours 
under  the  hands  of  her  dressmaker,  until  it 
seemed  that  she  would  have  more  clothes  than 
she  could  possibly  wear  out. 

The  other  person  who  disapproved  of  Kate's 
marriage  was  Lord  Evered.  He  had  left  town 
before  Christmas ;  but  Easter,  which  fell  very 
early  this  year,  brought  him  back.  Previously 
to  his  return,  he  heard  from  Mr.  Beaumont  of 
Kate's  engagement,  and  a  few  days  later  he 
wrote  to  congratulate  her  on  the  event.  She 
had  looked  forward  to  receiving  a  letter  from 
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Lord  Evered;  but  when  it  came  its  perusal 
was  followed  by  a  keen  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment. It  touched  merely  on  the  surface  of 
things,  and  left  her  as  little  satisfied  as  a 
similar  letter  that  she  had  received  from  her 
old  friend   Mrs.  ^Stephens. 

Lord  Evered  had  not  written  even  as  he 
did  without  much  perturbation  of  mind.  He 
was  astonished  to  find  the  deep  interest  that 
he  felt  in  this  young  girl's  future,  and  chafed 
that  he  possessed  no  right  to  interfere  in  a 
matter  that  so  vitally  affected  her  happiness. 
But  he  had  no  right — the  mischief,  if  mischief 
it  were,  was  done.  The  time  had  passed 
for  raising  a  warning  voice.  "  Still  he  deeply 
regretted  not  having  been  at  hand  when  a 
word  dropped  in  season  might  have  turned 
the  current  of  events. 

On  his  arrival  in  town  he  was  further  dis- 
turbed to  find  such  an  early  date  fixed  for  the 
wedding.  It  made  it  a  certainty;  and  loth 
though  he  was  to  interfere  in  anything  which 
did  not  concern  him,  he  could  not  resist  speak- 
ing on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Beaumont  the  first 
time  they  were  alone  together.  This  was  one 
day  after  dinner  at  Portland  Place. 

VOL.    II.  3 
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**  Beaumont/'  he  said,  rather  abruptly,  ''do 
you  altogether  like  this  marriage  for  your 
niece?  " 

**  Of  course  I  do.  Why  not?"  asked  the 
other,  in  surprise. 

Lord  Evered  was  not  prepared  to  divulge 
all  that  he  inwardly  felt,  so  he  fenced. 

**  Surely  it  is  not  a  brilliant  prospect  for  her 
to  go  to  a  wild  country  like  vSouth  America — 
she  might  have  made  a  better  match." 

Mr.  Beaumont  laughed. 

"  Well,  Evered,  it  is  a  new  thing  for  a  Don 
Quixote  like  you  to  enunciate  such  worldly 
sentiments.  I  expected  you  to  be  delighted 
with  the  Arcadian  romance  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  to  look  upon  them  as  another 
Paul  and  Virginia." 

"■  She  is  so  young,"  continued  Lord  Evered, 
not  heeding  the  remark  ;  '*  hardly  old  enough 
to  know  her  own  mind,  and  to  be  married  so 
quickly  too.  I  almost  wonder  that  you  did 
not  insist  on  a  longer  engagement." 

^^Well,"  admitted  Mr.  Beaumont,  *'I  did 
preach  prudence  at  first.  But  would  you 
have  had  me  enact  the  part  of  a  stern  uncle, 
and   insist   on    their   being    separated   for   an 
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indefinite  period,  while  he  went  to  South 
America,  as  go  he  must?" 

Lord  Evered  rose  from  the  table. 

**  It  seems  a  great  risk  of  her  happiness, 
unless  you  can  repose  most  thorough  con- 
fidence in  the  man." 

**  Well,  why  should  I  not?"  asked  Mr. 
Beaumont.  ''  And  about  one  thing  I  have 
no  doubt — he  is  most  thoroughly  in  love 
with  her." 

^ '■  That  is  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  but ' '  Lord 

Evered  paused  suddenly,  and  checked  himself 
from  uttering  words  of  doubt  on  Sydney's 
stability  of  character — such  as  Mrs.  Stephens 
freely  indulged  in — based  on  mere  guess  work. 

**  I  cannot  make  out  what  you  are  driving 
at,  Evered,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont,  somewhat 
annoyed.  ''  Ferrars  is  a  good  fellow ;  I 
have  not  heard  a  word  breathed  against  his 
character,  and  his  family  are  unexceptionable 
— in  every  way  Kate's  equals  both  as  to  birth 
and  breeding." 

*'Yes,"  said  Lord  Evered,  musingly,  ^' I 
daresay  you  may  be  right.  I  know  very  little 
of  them,  but  have  met  Mrs.  Ferrars  once  or 
twice.     And  that  is  one  of  the  very  points. 
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I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  influence  of  a 
mother,  and  she  did  not  impress  me  as  one 
who  would  do  much  for  her  sons."  He  gave 
a  little  shiver,  and  then  added,  **  I  cannot 
stand  a  woman  who  talks  '  whisperously ' — it 
puts  my  teeth  on  edge." 

Mr.  Beaumont  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*'  I  must  admit  that  she  is  somewhat  of  a 
fool,"  he  said.  **  Still  there  is  no  harm  in 
the  woman,  and  she  is  certainly  a  devoted 
mother  ;  while  Ferrars  himself  is  a  clever, 
sensible  man." 

**  I  have  no  right  to  make  these  remarks, 
Beaumont.  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  me 
meddlesome ;  but  I  wanted  to  ascertain  if  you 
were  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  I  see  now  that 
you  are.  I  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to  your 
niece  that  perhaps  there  is  a  little  selfishness 
in  my  regret  at  her  engagement.  One  more 
question — you  must  excuse  my  impertinence, 
on  the  score  of  the  interest  that  I  take  in  her 
— I  hope  that  you  have  tied  up  her  property 
securely?  " 

*'You  need  not  fear  about  that,"  replied 
Mr.  Beaumont.  **  Her  father  took  care  of  the 
property  he  left ;  the  interest  is  secured  to  her 
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for  life,  and  not  a  penny  of  the  capital  can 
be  touched." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  but  she  inherits 
something  from  her  mother,  does  she  not?" 

*' Yes—ten  thousand  pounds.  I  have  agreed 
to  let  Ferrars  have  the  handling  of  that ;  it 
will  bring  in  better  interest  if  thrown  into  the 
esta7tpa  than  in  any  other  way." 

**  It  is  no  business  of  mine,"  said  Lord 
Evered,  "■  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  sorry  that 
her  mother's  property  should  not  also  be 
settled  upon  herself." 

*'  She  will  be  well  enough  off  as  far  as 
money  goes,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont,  carelessly. 
*'  I  shall  never  marry,  and  all  I  have  will  be 
divided  between  her  and  my  other  sister's 
child — Beaumont  Sumner.  You  are  as  sus- 
picious as  I  saw  North  was  inclined  to  be; 
only  he  is  a  younger  man,  and  did  not  like  to 
say  so  much.  However,  jacta  est  a  lea,  and  I 
cannot  withdraw  my  consent  now  even  if  I 
thought  it  desirable." 

^^No,  I  suppose  not,"  admitted  Lord  Evered. 
**  All  that  remains  is  to  hope  that  the  marriage 
may  prove  a  happy  one." 

**  If  you  were  a  younger  man,  Evered,"  said 
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Mr.  Beaumont,  with  a  smile,  "  I  should  be 
inclined  to  think  you  were  jealous  of  this 
handsome  young  fellow." 

*'  Sat  pulch^a  si  sat  bona''  said  Lord  Evered, 
beneath  his  breath;  and  then  they  joined  Kate 
in  the  drawing-room. 

Thus  another  voice  of  warning  was  raised 
in  vain.  A  few  days  later,  Kate  heard  from 
Mrs.  Stephens  that  she  and  her  husband  had 
been  summoned  to  Yorkshire.  It  was  a  great 
disappointment,  but  she  still  hoped  they 
might  be  present  at  her  wedding,  until  news 
came  of  the  death  of  Major  Stephens'  brother. 
To  take  the  place  of  Mrs.  Stephens,  Mr. 
Beaumont  invited  his  nephew,  Beaumont 
Sumner,  with  his  wife,  to  stay  at  the  house. 
Kate  knew  very  little  of  her  cousin,  and  had 
never  seen  his  wife  before.  The  companion- 
ship of  one  whom  she  loved  would  have  been 
a  real  pleasure  at  this  time;  but  it  was  irksome 
rather  than  otherwise  to  be  thrown  with  a 
complete  stranger,  although  a  relation  by 
marriage. 

Her  old  nurse  was  the  only  person  to  whom 
she  could  open  her  heart ;  and  the  eve  of  her 
wedding-day  found  her  sitting  on  the  floor  by 
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Mrs.  Vale,  her  head  resting  against  the  knee 
where  it  had  rested  many  a  time  before  when 
seeking  comfort  in  her  childish  troubles. 

**  Mamsie,  Mamsie !  I  can't  bear  leaving 
you,"  she  said,  crying  a  little.  **  I  wish  we 
could  remain  together  always." 

The  hand  which  stroked  the  girl's  hair 
trembled;  and  the  voice  which  answered  was 
unsteady. 

*'  'Tis  the  way  of  the  world,  my  child;  the 
young  birds  leave  the  parent  nest,  and  make  a 
home  for  themselves.  You  would  have  had  to 
leave  your  father  and  mother  when  the  time 
came,  had  they  been  alive." 

Kate  raised  her  face  with  an  expression  of 
passionate  earnestness. 

^*  I  could  never  have  left  father !  Oh,  Mam- 
sie !  I  have  never  missed  him  more  than  I  do 
now." 

'^  Yes,  dearie,  yes,  I  daresay.  But  you  must 
think  of  Mr.  Ferrars.  What  would  he  say 
if  he  saw  you  making  such  a  fuss  over  leaving 
your  old  nurse  ?  ' ' 

**  I  don't  know,  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Kate; 
and  she  laid  down  her  head  once  more  on  the 
kind  knee. 
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There  was  a  pause  before  she  spoke  again. 

**  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  Belton,  as  we  are 
leaving  England  so  soon — that  is  the  worst  of 
it.  I  wanted  very  much  to  go  there,  if  it  were 
only  to  see  my  dear  father's  grave.  But  it 
is  impossible  with  Mrs.  Stephens  away,  and 
everything  happening  to  prevent  it.  Mamsie, 
promise  me  that  you  will  go  as  soon  as  you 
can ;  and  write  and  tell  me  all  about  it  ?  " 

**  Yes,  dearie,  I  promise  you  I  will." 

**  How  many  changes  you  will  find  !  "  con- 
tinued Kate ;  **  strangers  in  the  dear  old 
rectory,  and  perhaps  in  a  little  while  there 
will  be  changes  too  at  the  Hall,  for  Roger 
will  be  married.  I  wished  to  talk  to  him 
about  that  when  he  was  here.  It  was  strange 
that  I  never  found  a  chance.  I  thought  he 
would  perhaps  come  to-day ;  but  he  has  not 
been,  and  I  daresay  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
speak  to  him  to-morrow." 

**  To-morrow  !  no,  I  should  think  not,"  said 
the  old  nurse,  smiling  amid  her  tears;  **you 
will  have  something  else  to  think  about." 

There  was  another  pause  before  Kate  spoke 
again. 

*'  Mamsie,  you  will  come  and  live  with  me, 
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won't  you,  when  we  return  to  England  ?  We 
shall  not  be  long  away — Mr.  Ferrars  says  so 
— a  year  or  two  at  most.  Promise  me  that 
you  will  come  and  live  with  me?  " 

**  Well,  well,  we  will  see;  but  I  don't  know 
what  you  will  want  with  an  old  woman  like 
me!" 

And  then  they  cried  silently  together  a 
little  longer. 

**  For,"  said  good  Mrs.  Vale,  *'  we  must  finish 
with  the  tears  to-night  ;  there  must  be  none 
to-morrow,  dearie,  to  dim  your  wedding- 
day,"     • 


CHAPTER    III. 

WEDDING      BELLS. 

It  was  one  of  the  loveliest  of  spring  mornings, 
verging  on  the  season  when  London  looks  its 
brightest  and  its  gayest.  Already  the  trees 
in  park  and  square  had  donned  their  mantle 
of  tender  green,  unsullied  yet  by  smoke  and 
dust ;  lilacs  and  laburnums  were  hastening 
into  bloom ;  houses  that  had  been  shut  up 
during  the  winter  months  were  freshly  painted, 
and  the  exterior  of  many  had  become  a  very 
conservatory  of  flowers.  The  resorts  of  fashion 
were  crowded  at  well-known  hours  with  brilliant 
equipages  and  fair  w^omen,  presenting  a  sight 
which  cannot  be  surpassed  by  another  city  of 
the  world. 

On  such  a  morn,  at  such  a  season,  Roger 
North  awoke  in  a  London   hotel  to  the  con- 
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sciousness  that  it  was  the  wedding-day  of 
Kate  Galbraith.  Resolutely  and  manfully  he 
had  prepared  to  endure  the  pain  which  the 
day  must  bring ;  but  when  the  hour  came  he 
would  joyfully  have  accepted  the  alternative  of 
any  amount  of  physical  suffering. 

He  had  arrived  in  town  the  day  before, 
and  had  intended  to  call  upon  Kate  at  her 
uncle's  house;  but  he  feared  the  chance  of 
seeing  her  alone,  and  this  influenced  him  at 
the  last  to  stay  away.  However,  he  saw  Mr. 
Beaumont  during  the  afternoon,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  promise  then  made,  that  he 
would  call  to  take  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaumont 
Sumner  in  his  carriage  to  the  church,  he  drove 
this  morning  to  the  house  in  Portland  Place. 
There  was  no  fear  of  seeing  the  bride  at  that 
hour ;  and  for  the  rest  it  mattered  little 
to  him  where  he  was,  for  go  where  he  would 
his  pain  went  with  him. 

The  usual  signs  of  such  an  occasion  marked 
the  house ;  a  carpet  had  been  laid  down, 
an  awning  erected,  and  a  crowd  of  lookers-on 
were  already  assembled.  Roger  saw  all  this 
with  that  clearness  of  vision  frequently  given 
to  a  mind  strung    up  to  the  highest  point  of 
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mental  tension.  Almost  without  being  aware 
that  he  noticed  anything  at  the  time,  he  could 
afterwards  recall  the  minutest  detail.  He  was 
shown  into  the  drawing-room,  where  he  found 
Mr.  Beaumont  and  his  nephew,  and  he  took 
part  in  the  few  commonplaces  which  passed 
between  them  on  the  event  of  the  day.  Then 
Mrs.  Beaumont  Sumner  made  her  appearance, 
fresh  from  a  last  look  at  the  bride,  and  full 
of  excitement  and  talk  incident  therefrom. 
The  time  to  start  had  come,  and  Roger  gave 
his  arm  to  Mrs.  Sumner,  and  led  her  to  the 
carriage.  How  thankful  he  felt  that  she  was 
a  stranger,  and  that  her  talkative  humour 
made  monosyllabic  answers  all  that  were 
needed.  He  listened  and  answered  like  one 
in  a  dream,  during  the  short  space  of  time 
which  elapsed  before  they  reached  the  church. 
There,  inside  and  out,  thronged  a  crowd  of 
spectators.  The  Ferrars  were  people  who  had 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  Sydney  was 
a  favourite  in  society,  and  many  besides  the 
invited  guests  were  lookers-on.  In  one  way 
this  was  a  relief  to  Roger,  for  Mrs.  Sumner 
found  friends  to  speak  to,  and  left  him  to  his 
own  reflections. 
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His  life-long  habit  of  self-control  aiding  his 
naturally  strong  nature  alone  enabled  Roger 
to  remain  outwardly  composed.  There  were 
few  among  the  crowd  to  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally known  ;  and  if  any  remarked  upon  his 
appearance  it  was  merely  to  say,  **  What  a 
stern-looking  man  that  Mr.  North  is,"  and 
nothing  more. 

At  last  there  was  a  hum  of  excitement, 
caused  by  the  arrival  of  the  bridesmaids. 
Then  Roger  kept  his  eyes  hxed  upon  the 
ground,  for  he  knew  too  well  who  would  be 
coming  soon. 

Yes  !  a  fresh  stir  and  rustle  in  the  church  ; 
and  the  organ  rolled  forth  its  rich  tones  as 
the  bride  entered,  leaning  on  her  uncle's  arm. 
How  long  they  seemed  to  be  in  moving  up 
the  nave  !  As  they  drew  near,  impelled  by 
an  irresistible  impulse  Roger  raised  his  eyes, 
and  took  one  look.  But  it  was  enough  to 
impress  the  sight  for  ever  on  his  memory,  to 
come  before  him  when  he  would  willingly  have 
driven  it  away.  She  was  very  white — white 
almost  as  her  bridal  draperies  ;  her  eyes  were 
shaded  by  their  drooping  lids,  and  she 
trembled  so  visibly  that,  save  for  the  support 
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of  her  uncle's  arm,  she  could  scarce  have 
walked  even  at  that  slow  pace. 

Then  Roger  looked  no  more,  but  tried  to 
concentrate  his  thoughts  on  a  prayer  that 
she,  at  least,  might  be  happy. 

All  was  over.  Sydney  Wyndham  and  Alice 
Katharine  were  man  and  wife.  Relations  and 
friends  pressed  round  to  offer  their  congratula- 
tions ;  the  bells  rang  out  a  joyous  peal,  and 
the  organ  poured  forth  the  strains  of  the 
''  Wedding  March.''  There  were  many  mur- 
murs of  admiration  as  the  tall  and  graceful  pair 
passed  down  the  church.  Kate's  colour  had 
returned,  and  she  looked  more  like  herself — a 
sweet  and  winning  bride  to  gaze  upon.  And 
the  good  looks  of  the  bridegroom  attracted 
notice  from  the  crowd,  who  usually  have  no 
eyes  save  for  the  bride. 

Some  confusion  and  mismanagement  ensued 
about  the  carriages;  Roger  was  one  of  the 
last  to  leave  the  church,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  house  Kate  had  already  gone  to  change 
her  dress.  For,  at  her  particular  desire,  it 
had  been  arranged  that  she  and  her  husband 
were  not  to  remain  for  the  wedding  breakfast. 

The  drawing-room  was  crowded,  and  Roger 
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would  gladly  have  hidden  himself  in  some 
retired  corner ;  but  Mr.  Beaumont  took  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  him  to  various 
members  of  the  Ferrars  family  as  an  old 
friend  of  Kate.  Among  others  he  was  intro- 
duced to  Mabel,  who  looked  very  pretty  and 
charming  in  her  bridesmaid's  dress.  After  a 
few  words  he  would  have  passed  on,  but  it 
happened  that  Mabel  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
him  that  time  she  saw  him  walking  with  Mr. 
Beaumont  several  months  before,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape  without  an 
absolute  rudeness.  She  chattered  on,  claiming 
his  attention  about  first  one  thing  and  then 
another  regarding  Kate  and  the  wedding. 
However,  finding  that  her  advances  did  not 
meet  with  the  response  she  hoped  for,  she 
became  somewhat  piqued. 

''  Ah  !  Mr.  North,"  she  said,  at  length,  "  it 
is  quite  easy  to  see  the  effect  that  a  wedding 
has  upon  you  just  now ;  and  perhaps  some  of 
us  can  guess  the  reason  why.'' 

The  blood  rushed  to  Roger's  cheek.  Was 
it  possible  that  she  or  any  one  else  could 
guess   his  real  feelings?     But  no,  on  second 
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thoughts  her  words  could  not  have  that 
meaning ;  though  it  remained  a  mystery  to 
him  what  they  did  imply. 

He  was  released  at  this  moment  from  further 
torture  ;  for  Mabel  was  summoned  upstairs  to 
a  private  leavetaking  with  Kate,  and  he  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  move  into  the 
balcony,  which  he  noticed  to  be  unoccupied. 
It  had  been  partly  covered  in,  and  made  pretty 
for  the  occasion  with  plants.  He  longed  for 
fresh  air,  and  at  least  it  was  fresher  there  than 
in  the  crowded  room.  He  leaned  against  the 
window-frame,  his  mind  occupied  with  one 
intense  desire  to  get  away;  but  he  knew  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so  until  the  break- 
fast was  over,  at  least  without  attracting 
notice,  and  that,  of  all  things,  he  wished  to 
avoid. 

Presently  he  started  at  the  sound  of  a  voice 
close  to  his  elbow.  It  was  a  shrill,  high- 
pitched  voice,  like  neither  that  of  child  nor 
woman. 

**You  are  Mr.  North,  are  you  not?'*  it  said. 

He  looked  round,  and  saw  that  the  voice 
came  from  a  strange  and  pathetic  little  figure, 
whose  slight  deformity  was  concealed  as  much 
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as  possible  by  a  skilfully  arranged  dress  of 
dark  velvet;  while  the  sallow,  sharp-featured 
face  bore  unmistakable   marks  of  suffering. 

Roger's  strength  of  frame  and  simple- 
heartedness  always  seemed  to  make  him  tender 
to  anything  that  was  small,  and  weak,  and 
suftering  ;  and  the  tone  in  which  he  answered 
reflected  this  feeling. 

**  You  are  right — I  am  Mr.  North,  but  I  do 
not  know  your  name." 

**  I  am  Barbara  Ferrars." 

**  Indeed?" 

Then  there  was  a  pause  before  Barbara 
continued, — 

**  I  have  wished  to  knov^  you  for  a  long 
time,  and  seeing  you  here  alone  I  thought  I 
would  come  and  speak  to  you.  I  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  you  from  Kate.  You  are 
a  very  old  friend  of  hers,  are  you  not?" 

^^Yes." 

**  I  knew  that  without  your  telling  me;  and 
/too  am  one  of  her  great  friends." 

Roger  could  picture  to  himself  how  Kate 
had  been  drawn  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  this  little  suffering  girl. 

*'  I    am    very   sorry    she    is    going    away," 
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continued  Barbara — *'  I  shall  miss  her  dread- 
fully. Don't  you  think  all  this  fuss  at  a 
wedding  is  great  rubbish  ?  "  she  added,  con- 
fidentially, and  waving  her  hand  towards  the 
gay  crowd  in  the  room  behind. 

*^  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say,"  answered 
Roger,  amused  by  her  manner  in  spite  of 
himself.     '^  I  suppose  it  is  the  usual  thing." 

*'  Oh  !  I  forgot,"  exclaimed  Barbara,  quickly. 
*'  I  ought  not  to  have  said  so  to  you ;  for  I 
suppose  you  will  soon  have  a  grand  wedding 
yourself." 

*' What  do  you  mean?"  said  Roger, 
amazed.     **  I  am  not  going  to  be  married." 

Barbara  looked  at  him  keenly. 

*'  It's  no  use  your  pretending  to  me — I  know 
better — I  know  you  are  going  to  marry  that 
beautiful  cousin  of  yours.  Miss  Erskine." 

*'Who  told  you  so?"  asked  Roger,  almost 
fiercely. 

**  Why,  Kate  did,  of  course." 

"  Kate  told  you  that  I  was  going  to  marry 
Constance  Erskine,"  repeated  Roger,  slowly. 
*'  Are  you  sure  of  what  you  are  saying  ?  " 

**  Quite  sure" — with  decision — ''she  said 
she  did  not  believe  it  at  first;  but  then  she 
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heard  it  from  so  many  people  that  she  knew 
it  must  be  true." 

Roger's  very  lips  turned  white,  and  a 
terrible  thought  assailed  him.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  she  might  never  have  consented  to 
become  the  wife  of  Sydney  Ferrars  had  she 
not  believed  this  ?  The  thought  was  madden- 
ing— so  maddening  that  he  put  it  away  with 
a  resolute  determination. 

^'  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  told  her?  " 

*'N — no,  I  don't  think  I  do — I  forget;  but 
I  know  she  was  quite,  quite  sure,"  and  Barbara 
nodded  her  head  triumphantly. 

Roger's  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  and  he  was 
glad  when  something  within  the  room  attracted 
Barbara's  attention,  and  she  moved  away. 
He  needed  a  few  moments  of  solitude  to 
restore  his  composure.  What  did  this  mean  ? 
How  could  such  a  report  have  arisen  ?  And 
why  had  Kate  of  all  people  believed  it  ?  He 
felt  he  must  tell  her  at  once — write  to  her,  if 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking,  and  let 
her  know  it  was  utterly  untrue.  But  no,  what 
was  the  use  of  that  ?  What  did  it  matter 
now  ?  And  in  time  she  would  know,  Hke  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  he  would  never  marry. 
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Even  during  these  few  minutes  he  revolved 
in  his  mind  all  possible  sources  from  which 
the  report  could  have  originated,  but  as  little 
suspected  his  mother  of  having  had  any  share 
in  it  as  he  suspected  himself.  Perhaps  in 
these  early  days  of  his  trial  it  was  as  well 
that  he  did  not.  Had  he  done  so,  it  might 
have  caused  an  embittered  feeling  against  her 
which  it  would  have  been  hard  to  overcome. 

He  felt  annoyed  also  on  his  cousin's  account. 
The  family  were  in  town ;  and  he  trusted  the 
gossip  had  not  spread  widely  enough  to  reach 
their  ears.  His  mind  was  still  occupied  with 
this  when  he  turned  to  find  that  Kate  was 
in  the  room,  bidding  her  friends  good-bye. 

She  was  dressed  in  soft  grey ;  for  she  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  wear  brighter  colours 
within  the  year  of  her  father's  death — even 
on  her  wedding-day.  Her  face  was  flushed ; 
and  truly  she  looked  a  fair  young  bride,  of 
whom  any  husband  might  well  be  proud. 
Roger  stepped  back  into  the  room — he  could 
not  miss  the  last  farewell,  and  his  eyes 
followed  her,  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
At  last  she  came  to  him. 

*'  Good-bye,  Roger,"  she  said,  holding  out 
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her  hand.  *'  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  did  not  see 
you  yesterday.  There  were  so  many  things 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  Belton.  You  will 
take  care  of  my  poor  old  Rover  for  me, 
won't  you  ?  " 

*' Indeed  I  will." 

**  We  shall  be  in  London  before  we  sail — 
perhaps  I  may  see  you  then?*' 

^' Yes,"  said  Roger. 

But  in  his  heart  he  did  not  mean  that  she 
should.  It  was  best  for  him,  at  least,  that 
years  should  elapse  before  they  met  again. 
Perhaps  at  some  distant  future  a  renewal  of 
something  like  their  old  intercourse  might 
be  possible — a  reflection  of  the  calm,  happy 
times  when  he  was  the  kind  elder  brother,  and 
she  the  engaging,  warm-hearted  child.  But 
that  could  not  be — yet. 

She  must  go  now — Sydney  was  waiting  for 
her. 

**  Good-bye,  Kate — Heaven  bless  you!" 
Roger  murmured. 

And  then  she  placed  her  hand  upon  her 
husband's  arm,  and  he  led  her  down  the  stair- 
case; and  they  passed  out  into  the  world  to 
begin  their  new  life  together. 
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It  was  nearly  two  hours  before  Roger 
managed  to  leave  the  house.  The  Ferrars 
were  giving  a  dance  in  the  evening  in  honour 
of  the  marriage,  and  Roger  was  invited ;  but 
he  excused  himself  on  the  plea  that  he  was 
starting  for  the  Continent  by  the  night  boat. 
He  did  leave  England  that  night ;  but  it  was  a 
fortnight  before  he  appeared  at  Cannes,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  made  to  his  mother 
that  he  would  be  there  in  time  to  escort  her 
home.  No  one  ever  knew  where  he  had  spent 
the  interval. 

And  the  bells  of  Belton  rang  merrily  that 
day  to  celebrate  Kate's  marriage.  They  rang 
all  the  merry  changes — dropping,  and  running, 
and  tripping  over  one  another,  until  it  sounded 
as  if  they  were  intoxicated  with  joy.  And 
the  villagers  stayed  their  work  to  listen, 
and  shower  many  a  blessing  upon  Kate's 
head. 

''Bless  her!"  they  said,  *' with  her  sweet 
face  and  her  winning  ways,  she  deserves  a 
good  husband.  And  he  was  a  fine-looking 
gentleman  too,"  added  those  who  had  ob- 
served him  during  his  visit  in  the  summer. 
"  Maybe  he  will  make  a  fortin  in  them  furrin 
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parts,  and  bring-  her   back   to    live  near   her 
old  home  again." 

Oh,  merry  bells !  Are  you  always  true 
prophets  ?  Are  the  marriages  you  celebrate 
always  as  bright  and  glad  as  you  would  seem 
to  tell  ?  And  if  they  are  not,  where  lies  the 
fault? 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A    LETTER    FROM    THE    ESTAX^IA    MERCEDES. 

One  day,  towards  the  end  of  May,  Mr.  Beau- 
mont came  down  to  breakfast  in  particularly 
good  spirits.  He  had  returned  the  previous 
evening  from  Southampton,  where  he  had 
seen  the  last  of  his  niece  and  her  husband, 
and  had  watched  the  good  steamer  down 
Southampton  Water,  bearing  them  away  to 
their  distant  home.  The  newly-married  pair 
had  spent  their  last  week  in  England  at  his 
house — Kate  bright  and  happy,  and  Sydney 
the  most  attentive  and  lover-like  of  husbands. 
Lord  Evered  had  dined  at  the  house  one 
night,  when  Mr.  Beaumont  secretly  felt  a  little 
triumphant  that  his  friend  should  see  how 
couleur  de  rose  everything  appeared. 

This  morning  Mr.  Beaumont  seated  himself 
at   the    table   with   a   feeling   of   great   com- 
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placency.  His  niece  was  happily  married  to 
the  husband  of  her  choice;  and  he  was  once 
more  perfectly  free  to  come  and  go  as  the 
mood  might  take  him. 

**  Benson,'*  he  said,  to  the  portly  and  some- 
what dignified  butler,  ''were  there  any  letters 
for  me  yesterday?  " 

*'Yes,  sir,  I  placed  them  on  the  library 
table." 

**  Very  well,  bring  them  here." 

In  a  few  minutes  Benson  returned  with  a 
pile  of  letters  on  a  silver  salver,  which  he 
laid  beside  his  master. 

Mr.  Beaumont  turned  them  over  carelessly. 

**  I  have  all  that  I  want,  Benson — you  need 
not  wait." 

When  Mr.  Beaumont  had  nearly  finished 
his  breakfast,  and  was  sipping  his  last  cup 
of  coffee,  he  opened  first  one  and  then  another 
letter,  until  he  arrived  at  one  which  bore  the 
appearance  of  having  come  from  beyond  the 
seas.  He  knew  the  handwriting  well  enough  ; 
it  was  that  of  George  Ramsay,  who  had 
written  to  him  more  than  once  since  Mr. 
Galbraith's  death  on  matters  of  business  re- 
garding his  wife's   property.     Mr.    Beaumont 
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supposed  this  letter  contained  something  of 
the  same  kind  ;  he  opened  it,  and  commenced 
reading  it  with  no  very  lively  interest;  but 
almost  its  first  words  riveted  his  attention. 
His  forehead  contracted  to  a  frown,  and  he 
read  rapidly  through  to  the  end.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  beginning,  and  perused  it  slowly 
a  second  time  with  an  increased  expression 
of  consternation.    And  this  is  what  he  read  : — ■ 

"  ESTAN91A  Mercedes, 
"  Santa  Rosa, 
^^  April  12th. 

*'  My  dear  Mr.  Beaumont, — I  take  up  my 
pen  to  write  to  you  on  a  delicate  matter;  and 
as  I  am  usually  somewhat  of  a  blunderer  in 
expressing  my  meaning,  I  hope  that  you  will 
clearly  understand  that  I  am  actuated  by  no 
love  of  mischief-making ;  and  nothing  but  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  to  my  young  sister-in-law^ 
— as  her  nearest  male  relative  after  yourself — 
could  induce  me  to  enter  on  a  task  which  is 
exceedingly  distasteful.  I  acknowledge  also 
that  it  is  not  only  unpleasant  to  myself,  but 
the  communication  may  place  you  in  a  very 
disagreeable  position.  Still  it  must  be  done, 
and  I  will  try  to  express  myself  as  clearly  and 
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concisely  as  possible.  The  mail,  a  few  days  ago, 
brought  a  letter  to  my  wife  from  her  sister, 
telling  us  that  she  was  engaged  to  Sydney 
Ferrars.  We  were  greatly  surprised,  as  we 
had  heard  nothing  beforehand  to  prepare 
us  for  the  news.  Naturally  my  wife  was 
pleased — she  likes  Sydney,  and  the  prospect 
of  her  sister  coming  here  delighted  her.  I,  on 
the  contrary,  could  not  help  feeling  some 
uneasiness,  for  I  know  more  of  Sydney  and 
his  affairs  than  I  have  ever  told  my  wife  ;  and 
though  it  goes  against  the  grain  to  speak  in 
such  terms  of  my  own  relation,  the  long  and 
short  of  it  is  that  he  is  not  a  man  to  whom  I 
should  care  to  trust  the  happiness  of  any  girl. 
The  last  few  days  I  have  gone  through  a  great 
deal  of  mental  worry.  I  did  not  like  to  speak 
openly  to  my  wife,  because  the  letter  hints 
at  the  marriage  taking  place  very  shortly ; 
and  if  by  any  misfortune  this  letter  arrives  too 
late,  the  only  thing  will  be  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  business ;  and  it  is  no  use  for  Mary 
to  be  made  unhappy  about  her  sister's  future 
without  necessity.  I  have  made  some  inquiries 
into  my  cousin's  affairs,  and  the  result  puts 
it  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  plainly  my  duty  to 
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Stop  the  marrlag-e  if  I  can.  To  begin  with,  I 
have  ascertained  that  he  is  in  serious  diffi- 
culties. When  he  first  came  to  these  parts  he 
bought  a  half  share  in  an  esfaiK^ia  with  a  first- 
rate  fellow  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
business,  and  all  went  well.  But  this  man, 
Brandon,  sold  out  two  years  ago ;  and  a  fellow 
named  Lisle  bought  up  his  share.  Lisle  is  no 
good  at  all — drinks,  and  neglects  the  estan^ia, 
which  has  been  going  to  the  dogs  as  rapidly 
as  may  be.  From  what  I  hear  there  are  debts 
in  all  directions ;  and  ten  to  one  the  creditors 
will  have  seized  the  property  before  Sydney 
makes  his  appearance.  But  this  is  not  the 
worst ;  for  so  far  he  might  have  been  more 
unfortunate  than  culpable.  But  soon  after  he 
first  arrived  in  the  country,  a  man  named 
Thorpe  got  hold  of  him,  and  has,  I  fear, 
exercised  a  very  bad  influence  on  my  un- 
fortunate cousin.  This  Thorpe  I  can  call 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  thorough  black- 
guard. He  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and 
education,  but  for  my  own  part  I  would 
sooner  associate  with  an  honest  ploughboy.  I 
once  spoke  to  Sydney  on  the  subject  of  this 
intimacy,  but  got  no  thanks  and  did  no  good  ; 
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and  afterwards  I  found  it  pleasanter  to  know 
as  little  as  possible  of  their  goings  on,  for  they 
only  made  me  angry.  Now  it  is  a  different 
m.atter ;  and  on  inquiry,  my  suspicions  were 
confirmed  that  Sydney  had  been  led  to  gamble 
under  Thorpe's  influence,  and  no  doubt  some 
of  the  difficulties  on  the  estan^ia  are  caused  by 
a  drain  from  gambling  debts.  I  fear  also  that 
under  temptation  he  is  not  so  steady  in  his 
habits  as  one  could  wish,  but  on  this  point  I 
cannot  speak  with  certainty  ;  and  to  my  mind 
the  gambling — of  which  I  am  sure — is  quite 
sufficient.  Personally,  I  should  be  relieved  to 
hear  that  the  engagement  is  altogether  broken 
off;  but  at  least  I  hope  that  if  there  is  yet 
time  you  will  satisfy  yourself  of  the  truth  of 
my  statements,  and  put  Sydney  to  some  test. 
I  honestly  believe  him  to  be  weak  rather  than 
deliberately  bad,  and  a  strong  attachment 
might  be  the  means  of  reclaiming  him.  The 
one  thing  which  sticks  in  my  throat  is  that 
he  should  have  engaged  himself  to  any  girl 
without  making  a  clean  breast  of  the  state  of 
his  affairs  to  her  natural  guardian;  and  this 
he  cannot  have  done.  Even  if  he  means 
reform,   his  reticence  on  this   point  is  not   a 
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Straightforward  beginning.     I  know  this  letter 

will  cause  you  endless  annoyance  ;  and  even 

now  I  am  of  two  minds  whether  to  post  it  or 

not.     I  must  trust  implicitly  to  you  to  receive 

the  communication  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 

given,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  that  you 

can.     I  imagine  that  my  uncle  and  his  family 

know  as   little  of  the  real  state   of  Sydney's 

affairs  as  you  do,  or  they  would  have  made  it 

their    business — painful    as    it   might    be — to 

inform  you.     I  hope  that  I  have  said  enough 

to    convince   you   that   delay   at    any  cost    is 

desirable,  and  can  say  no  more  except  that  I 

am   very  sorry  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  stir 

the  mud. 

'*  Believe  me, 

**  Yours  sincerely, 

*'  George  Ramsay. 

*'P.S. — Of  course  I  must  trust  to  you  to 
use  this  information  in  a  manner  that  will 
spare  the  feelings  of  my  uncle  and  his  family 
as  much  as  possible." 

Poor  Mr.  Beaumont !  here  was  indeed  a 
terrible  shock  to  the  peace  and  quiet  which 
he   loved   so  well.      Too   late — a   month   too 
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late — to  do  any  good !  And  then,  perhaps, 
there  was  just  a  little  feeling  of  relief  that 
the  letter  had  not  arrived,  say  the  day  before 
the  wedding ;  for  what  a  terrible  disturbance 
and  scandal  it  would  have  caused  !  But  be 
that  as  it  might,  Mr.  Beaumont  was  seriously 
troubled.  He  walked  up  and  down  his  room 
in  a  manner  totally  at  variance  with  his  usual 
mien ;  and  spoke  to  the  servant,  who  came  to 
remove  the  breakfast  things,  so  sharply  that 
the  man  could  not  imagine  what  had  happened 
to  a  master  who  was  habitually  courteous. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  What  steps  could 
now  be  taken  to  guard  Kate's  future  ?  The 
tone  of  George  Ramsay's  letter  left  no  ground 
for  hope  that  he  was  in  any  way  exaggerating 
the  truth,  and  Mr.  Beaumont's  only  relief  was 
to  feel  furiously  angry  with  Sydney  and  the 
whole  Ferrars  family.  With  whom  could  he 
consult  ?  To  whom  could  he  speak  on  this 
delicate  matter?  To  Lord  Evered?  He 
certainly  took  a  most  remarkable  interest  in 
Kate ;  but  Mr.  Beaumont  remembered  their 
conversation  about  Sydney  Ferrars,  and 
thought  that  he  would  prefer  some  other 
confidant. 
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A  servant  came  to  ask  at  what  hour  his 
master  wanted  the  carriage. 

*^  Not  at  all  this  morning,"  replied  Mr. 
Beaumont,  sharply ;  *'  I  shall  walk  to  the 
club." 

And  walk  he  did — hoping  that  the  exercise 
would  help  to  clear  his  thoughts  or  enable  him 
to  banish  the  subject  altogether.  But  he  was 
so  abstracted  that  he  trod  St.  James's  Street 
returning  the  salutations  of  numerous  friends, 
but  stopping  to  speak  to  none. 

From  St.  James's  Street  he  turned  into  Pall 
Mall— still  deep  in  thought,  until,  jostling 
against  another  man  going  in  the  opposite 
direction,  he  raised  his  hat  to  apologize. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir Why,  North,  is 

it  you  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  ''  Of  all  men  in  the 
world  you  are  the  one  I  am  most  pleased  to 
meet — I  have  something  on  my  mind  about 
which  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you.  Can  you 
dine  with  me  to-night  ?  " 

*'  I  am  afraid  not,"  answered  Roger.  *'  My 
mother  and  I  arrived  from  Paris  last  night. 
We  are  to  dine  at  the  Erskines',  and  go  home 


to-morrow." 


Mr.  Beaumont  looked  vexed. 
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*'  How  very  unfortunate  !  But  stop  a  minute  : 
can  you  spare  me  half-an-hour  at  my  club 
now?  " 

*' By  all  means,"  answered  Roger,  wonder- 
ing what  was  coming. 

Mr.  Beaumont's  club  was  close  by,  and  it 
v/as  not  long  before  they  were  alone ;  and  then 
he  began  : — 

*'  It  is  a  most  unpleasant  business.  North  ; 
and,  except  that  you  are  my  co-trustee,  one 
that  I  should  hardly  like  to  mention  even  to 
you." 

Roger  started — it  must  be  something  that 
concerned  Kate. 

^'  They  only  sailed  yesterday,  as  I  daresa}' 
you  know,  but  had  they  not  it  would  make 
matters  no  better.  In  fact,"  continued  Mr. 
Beaumont,  with  some  irritation,  "  unless  the 
letter  had  arrived  before  the  marriage  took 
place,  it  had  almost  as  well  not  have  been 
written  at  all." 

*' What  letter?  From  whom?"  asked 
Roger,  with  breathless  interest. 

*'  Why,  from  George  Ramsay — he  meant 
well  no  doubt.  Here,  you  can  read  it  for 
yourself,    and    judge    if    I    have    not     reason 
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to  be  disturbed.  I  have  not  the  patience  to 
explain  all,  and  it  explains  itself." 

Mr.  Beaumont  produced  the  letter ;  but 
withheld  it  a  moment  to  say, — 

**  Of  course  I  show  it  to  you  in  the  strictest 
confidence." 

*^  Of  course." 

Then  Mr.  Beaumont  paced  restlessly  up 
and  down  the  room  Perhaps  it  was  as  well 
that  he  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  own 
feelings  to  watch  his  companion  narrowly ;  for 
Roger,  while  reading,  could  not  control  the 
strong  emotions  which  swept  across  his  inmost 
self  and  showed  upon  his  face. 

When  Mr.  Beaumont  perceived  that  Roger 
had  finished  he  stopped  abruptly,  and 
asked, — 

*'  Well,  what  do  you  think  about  it  ?  " 

The  question  was  a  hard  one  to  answer 
calmly.  What  did  he  not  think  about  it  ? 
He  who  would  have  laid  down  his  life,  if  by  so 
doing  he  could  have  secured  Kate's  happiness. 
And  that  this  man — her  husband — should 
prove  already  so  unworthy  ;  should  have 
stooped  to  deceit*  even  to  win  his  bride  :  what 
could  he  think  about  it  ?     All  his  fortitude,  all 
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his  manhood  must  be  summoned  before  trust- 
ing himself  to  give  a  definite  reply. 

*'  I — I  don't  know  what  to  think  about  it." 

'*  It's  infamous — it's  disgraceful!  "  said  Mr. 
Beaumont,  working  himself  into  a  state  of 
excitement.  '^  I  tell  you,  North,  I  have  half  a 
mind  to  follow  them  by  the  next  steamer,  and 
bring  Kate  home  again." 

'^You  can't  do  that,  Mr.  Beaumont — you 
have  no  right  to  separate  them — she  is  his 
wife — now  !  " 

And  Roger  North  clenched  his  hand  until 
the  nails  dug  deeply  into  his  flesh. 

''  True — true  ;  but  I  never  was  so  deceived 
in  any  man  before.  I  should  as  soon  have 
thought  of  distrusting  you,  North,  as  I  should 
of  distrusting  him." 

"'  Ramsay  seems  to  hold  out  a  hope  that  a 
strong  affection  might  turn  him  to  better 
things,"  said  Roger,  with  an  effort. 

*^  But  that  does  not  do  away  with  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  bankrupt,  or  next  door  to  one," 
remarked  Mr.  Beaumont,  wrathfully.  *'  And 
my  poor  sister's  fortune  is  unreservedly  in  his 
hands." 

^' Yes,  that  is  a  pity,"  said  Roger. 
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But  he  was  thinking  far  more  of  what  Kate 
would   suffer   through   her   affections   than  of 
any  loss  of  money.     The  terrible  part  seemed 
to  him,  that  the  more  deeply  she   loved  the 
more  her  heart  would  be  wrung  and  lacerated 
if  ever  she  came  to  know  all  the  circumstances 
as  they  knew  them  ;  and  how  could  she  fail  to 
learn  something  of  the  truth  ?     Roger  writhed 
in  an  agony  of  torture  for  her  sake  ;  and  not 
his  least  agony  was  to  know  himself  utterly 
powerless  to  help — utterly  unable  to    lighten 
her  burden  of  sorrow  by  one   iota.     It  was  a 
fearful    trial    of  his    faith    in     an    all- merciful 
Providence.     But  his  rebellious  thoughts  were 
crushed  as  he  reminded   himself  of  a  Power 
mighty  to  succour  the  weak,  and  console  the 
sorrowful,   even  in  their  sorest  trials. 

There  was  a  pause,  whilst  each  was  wrapt  in 
his  own  painful  reflections. 

Then  Mr.  Beaumont  said, — • 

*'  North,  I  shall  have  to  see  Ferrars   about 
this." 

*'  Yes,  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  avoided ; 
but  I  fear  he  can  do  nothing." 

*' I  daresay  not,"    replied    Mr.    Beaumont; 
*'  but   it    is    only  fair    that    he    should   know 
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what  a  scamp  his  son  is.  I  wonder  if  he  has 
any  inkling  of  the  state  of  affairs." 

'^Surely  not!"  exclaimed  Roger.  ''You 
see  Ramsay  thinks  not." 

**  Ramsay  ought  to  have  let  him  know  before," 
said  Mr.  Beaumont,  somewhat  unreasonably. 

**  It  was  hardly  his  business  to  interfere," 
said  Roger  sadly. 

^'  Well  !  can  you  suggest  nothing  that  we 
can  do  for  Kate  ?  " 

"-  That  is  the  worst  of  it,  Mr.  Beaumont. 
At  present  it  seems  impossible  to  do  anything 
— save  perhaps  to  write  to  Ramsay  and  ask 
him  to  watch  over  her  ;  and  that  I  think  he 
will  do  any  way." 

''Would  you  write  to  Sydney  himself?" 
asked  Mr.  Beaumont. 

"  I  hardly  know,  but  I  think  not — it  might 
do  more  harm  than  good.  Surely,"  Roger 
added,  with  some  vehemence,  "  her  influence 
must  have  some  effect  upon  him  ;  he  cannot 
be  so  bad  as  to  wreck  her  happiness  for  the 
sake  of  self-indulgence." 

"  It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  let  him  know 
what  I  think  of  his  conduct !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Beaumont. 
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*^  But  a  poor  one,"  said  Roger.  "  The 
more  I  think  of  it  the  more  certain  I  am  that 
for  her  sake  it  will  be  best  to  stir  up  no  ill- 
feeling.  It  might  estrange  him  from  the 
Ramsays,  and  nothing  worse  than  that  could 
possibly  occur." 

'*  Yes — yes,  you  are  right,  North — you  have 
a  cooler  judgment  in  this  matter  than  I  have. 
Of  course  I  will  write  to  Ramsay  ;  and  ask 
him  to  keep  me  fully  informed  of  what  goes 
on.'' 

Roger  walked  a  few  paces  across  the  room 
and  back  again. 

**  Mr.  Beaumont,"  he  said,  with  unconcealed 
emotion,  **you  have  shown  me  this  letter — 
may  I  ask  you  as  a  favour  to  let  me  know 
anything  that  you  hear  further?  She — Kate, 
I  mean,  has  always  been  as  dear  to  me  as — 
as  a  sister ;  and  all  I  hear  shall  be  received  as 
a  most  sacred  confidence." 

*' Certainly,  North,  certainly — I  quite  under- 
stand and  appreciate  your  feeling  in  the 
matter.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  me  to  have  some- 
one to  whom  I  can  speak  openly.  I  much  fear 
that  this  is  only  the  beginning." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  or  done 
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that  could  give  any  satisfaction,  and  presently 
the  two  men  separated  with  a  cordial  shake  of 
the  hand. 

*'  He  is  a  capital  fellow,  that  North,"  soli- 
loquized Mr.  Beaumont.  "It  would  have  saved 
me  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  if  he  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  marry  Kate.  I  almost 
wonder  he  did  not ;  but  I  suppose  they  were 
always  too  much  like  brother  and  sister  for 
him  to  think  of  it." 

Mr.  Beaumont  took  one  night  for  reflection ; 
and  then  called  on  Mr.  Ferrars  at  his  chambers, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  him  George  Ram- 
say's letter. 

The  interview  was  not  likely  to  prove  an 
agreeable  one  to  either  of  the  two.  Mn 
Beaumont  had  worked  off  the  first  burst  of 
indignation,  and  had  recovered  his  usual 
serenity  of  manner  ;  his  temper  was  completely 
under  control,  but  he  did  not  spare  Mr. 
Ferrars  a  few  of  those  biting  sarcasms  at  which 
he  was  so  great  an  adept.  Mr.  Ferrars  began 
by  being  furious  against  his  son.  He  had 
known  that  Sydney  wanted  money,  but  his 
nephew's  letter  revealed  a  state  of  things 
which  he  had  been  far  from  realizing.     His 
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wrath  against  Sydney  was  none  the  less  violent 
because  conscience  whispered  that  he  had 
known  enough  to  make  it  a  duty  to  inquire 
further  before  allowing  the  late  marriage  to 
take  place. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  by  an  inad- 
vertent word  dropped  now  and  again,  Mr. 
Beaumont  gathered  that  Mr.  Ferrars  had 
not  been  altogether  in  ignorance  of  his  son's 
pecuniary  difficulties.  An  ironical  smile 
curled  his  lip.  **  At  least,"  he  thought,  *' hu- 
miliating as  it  is  to  be  duped,  I  am  in  a  better 
position  than  my  friend  here — a  gentleman 
would  always  sooner  be  duped  than  dupe 
others."  And  though  Mr.  Beaumont  allowed 
this  circumstance  to  pass  without  open  com- 
ment, Mr.  Ferrars,  in  consequence,  writhed 
under  one  or  two  skilful  home  thrusts.  Mr. 
Ferrars  swore  that  he  would  write  to  Sydney, 
and  let  him  know  what  a  scoundrel  he  thought 
him ;  and  from  this  course  Mr.  Beaumont 
dissuaded  him  with  great  difficulty.  But  at 
last  Mr.  Ferrars  acknowledged  that  it  could 
not  be  done  without  naming  George  Ramsay 
as  their  informant ;  and  on  Kate's  account 
this  was  of  all  things  to  be  avoided. 
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Before  they  parted,  and  when  Mr.  Ferrars 
had  cooled  a  little,  he  remarked,  somewhat 
shamefacedly, — 

**  I  conclude  you  do  not  mean  to  publish 
this  abroad,  Beaumont  ?  " 

*' Most  assuredly  not,"  replied  the  other; 
*^  it  is  enough  to  know  it  oneself,  without  in- 
viting the  world  to  step  in  and  make  remarks." 

'^  Quite  so — quite  so,"  said  Mr.  Ferrars, 
much  relieved.  "  Of  course  I  supposed  not,  and 
it  was  as  a  mere  matter  of  form  that  I  asked. 
And  I  think,  under  the  circumstances,  that  I 
shall  let  it  rest  with  myself,  and  not  mention 
anything  about  it  to  Mrs.  Ferrars.  He  may 
take  a  fresh  start,  and  things  turn  out  better 
than  we  expect;  and  in  that  case,  *  least  said, 
soonest  mended'  :  eh,  Beaumont?  " 

**  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Beaumont,  drily. 

They  parted,  apparently  good  friends  ;  but 
the  intimacy  that  had  hitherto  existed  dwindled 
to  a  very  distant  acquaintanceship,  and  Mr. 
Beaumont  was  always  engaged  when  Mrs. 
Ferrars  invited  him  to  dinner. 

There  remained  nothing  .to  be  done  but  to 
write  to  George  Ramsay,  and  this  Mr.  Beau- 
mont did  by  the  next  mail.     Then  he  tried  to 
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enjoy  the  London  season,  by  this  time  at  its 
height.  But  somehow,  society  seemed  to  have 
lost  its  charm,  amusements  their  zest,  and 
rather  earlier  than  was  his  wont  Mr.  Beaumont 
started  for  the  Continent.  He  left  elaborate 
instructions  with  Benson  to  forward  at  once 
any  letters  from  South  America,  and  then  he 
tried  to  forget  about  his  niece,  and  to  enjoy 
himself  after  his  usual  fashion.  But  even  in 
his  wanderings  remorse  for  allowing  Kate's 
marriage  without  fuller  inquiries  into  Sydney's 
character  and  circumstances  still  followed  him, 
and  he  left  one  favourite  haunt  after  another, 
wondering  how  he  could  have  found  them  so 
delightful  during  previous  visits. 

And  there  was  one  who  was  even  more 
troubled  about  Kate's  future  than  Mr.  Beau- 
mont, and  that  was  Roger  North.  After 
reading  George  Ramsay's  letter,  almost  the 
last  remains  of  selfish  regret  for  his  own  lost 
happiness  were  swallowed  up  in  sorrow  and 
anxiety  for  her.  And  to  a  nature  like  his  this 
was  infinitely  the  harder  trial.  He  strove 
earnestly  to  hope  for  better  things  from 
Sydney — he  longed  inexpressibly  for  a  brother's 
right  as  well  as  a  brother's  love  to  watch  over 
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Kate's  welfare,  and  which  would  enable  him 
to  hasten  to  her  side  at  any  time  of  serious 
trouble.  As  it  was,  he  could  do  but  one 
thing  for  her,  and  that  he  never  failed  to  do 
both  night  and  morning— ay,  and  many  a 
time  beside. 


CHAPTER  V. 


*'IT    IS    THE    LITTLE    RIFT     WITHIN    THE    LUTE." 


The  great  ship  had  come  to  an  anchor  at 
last.  For  the  better  part  of  four  weeks  she 
had  ploughed  across  the  pathless  ocean  ;  and 
except  when  some  port  was  touched  her 
engines  had  worked  and  throbbed — giving  the 
insentient  mass  of  wood  and  iron  a  vitality 
almost  akin  to  that  of  sentient  life.  And  now 
her  busy  life  was  stayed,  and  she  lay  on  the 
bosom  of  the  water  as  calm  and  still  as  any 
stone-built  palace  on  the  shore.  Could  it  be 
the  same  ship  that  had  plunged  and  rolled  on 
the  bounding  waves  so  short  a  time  ago  ? 
And  the  quiet !  how  strange  it  was,  to  ears 
accustomed  to  the  unceasing  noise  of  the 
great  engines — to  the  creaking  and  groaning 
of  the  spars — to  the  sailors'  shouts  as  they 
worked    the    ropes,    and   to   the    dash   of    the 
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waves  as  they  beat  against  the  huge  opposing 
mass ! 

But  where  the  good  steamer  lay  was  an 
anchorage  most  strange  and  desolate — no 
sheltering  harbour  there — no  mass  of  shipping 
— no  port  at  hand  to  gladden  eyes  wearied  of 
the  watery  waste.  The  land  Itself  was  hardly 
visible,  save  to  the  keenest  sight.  Was  she 
not  still  In  the  open  sea?  It  seemed  so,  but 
in  truth  she  had  steamed  many  leagues  up  the 
broad  La  Plata,  and  now  lay  fourteen  miles 
off  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  nearest  anchorage 
safe  for  so  great  a  ship  on  that  vast  river, 
with  its  shallow,  gently  shelving  shores.  It  was 
the  end  of  June — midwinter  in  the  southern 
hemisphere — and  the  day  was  dull.  The  water 
lay  still  and  leaden  under  a  grey  sky  ;  and  a 
drearier  aspect  could  not  well  be  found  to 
greet  those  who  had  come  so  far  across  the 
seas.  It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day 
since  the  steamer  had  anchored,  but  neither 
passengers  nor  cargo  had  been  allowed  to 
leave  the  ship,  for  she  had  been  placed  In 
quarantine. 

There  are  no  more   rigorous  people  In   the 
world  for  enforcing  the  laws  of  quarantine  than 
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the  authorities  of  Buenos  Ayres.  On  the  least 
suspicion  of  yellow  Jack,  or  any  other  fever, 
existing  at  the  ports  of  Brazil,  they  hedge 
themselves  with  every  precaution  ;  and  yet,  for 
the  germs  of  those  terrible  epidemics  which 
from  time  to  time  devastate  alike  both  camp 
and  city,  they  need  not  look  so  far  afield — 
they  fear  the  distant  enemy,  while  the  hidden 
foe  lies  lurking  in  their  over-crowded  streets, 
and  about  their  vast  unsavoury  salederos. 
Thus  it  now  happened  that,  for  some  very 
inadequate  cause,  a  quarantine  of  ten  days 
had  been  imposed  on  all  ships  arriving  from 
the  north.  Fortunately  for  the  passengers  of 
this  steamer,  the  lazaretto  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  Italian  immigrants ;  and  the 
authorities,  to  meet  the  situation,  had  curtailed 
their  quarantine  to  five  days,  and  allowed  them 
to  remain  on  board.  This  was  the  fifth  day, 
and  to-morrow  they  would  land. 

Leaning  against  the  taffrail,  and  gazing  over 
the  grey  expanse  of  seemingly  boundless  water, 
stood  Kate  Ferrars,  and  by  her  side  Keziah. 
Almost  exactly  a  year  had  passed  since  that 
June  evening  when  she  had  sat  in  the  rectory 
garden  at   Belton,  playing  with  her  dog  and 
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within  sound  of  the  chiming-  bells.  But  that 
short  year  had  changed  her  much;  and  perhaps 
the  last  few  weeks  had  wrought  the  greatest 
change  of  all.  The  childlike  light-heartedness 
was  more  fitful  now  than  it  had  ever  been 
before ;  and  there  was  a  shadow  on  her  face 
which  told  the  dawning  knowledge  of  a 
woman's  anxiousness.  The  voyage  had  been 
prosperous  and  uneventful.  Kate  fell  a  victim 
to  sea-sickness  at  first,  and  Keziah  fared  no 
better;  but  Sydney  proved  himself  an  excellent 
and  tender  nurse,  and  after  a  week  on  board 
Kate  grew  used  to  the  motion,  and  became 
quite  able  to  enjoy  the  sea.  So  far  all  was 
well ;  but  in  the  horizon  of  her  happiness 
a  little  cloud  had  risen,  no  bigger  than  a 
man's  hand ;  and  try  how  she  would  it  was 
impossible  to  forget  that  it  was  there. 

**  Keziah,"  she  said,  **  it  is  a  dreary-looking 
spot ;  I  hope  it  will  be  more  cheerful  when  we 
go  on  shore." 

''  Indeed,  ma'am,  I  hope  so  too." 

*'  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Kate,  rather  mourn- 
fully, *'  that  of  all  the  places  we  have  seen  on 
the  voyage,  we  have  come  to  the  worst." 

**  Sunshine  would  make  all  the  difference," 
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remarked  Kezlah,  *'  and  they  do   say  there   is 
plenty  of  that  here  most  times." 

**  Of  course  it  would,"  replied  Kate.  *'  Did 
I  tell  you  that  I  have  a  letter  from  my  sister, 
Mrs.  Ramsay  ?  She  says  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  leave  the  children  in  order  to  come  and 
meet  us  at  Buenos  Ayres,  but  she  wants  us 
to  go  to  their  eslangia  at  once.  Won't  that  be 
nice?" 

*' Yes,  indeed  it  will,  ma'am." 

**  Mr.  Ramsay  cannot  come  to  meet  us  either 
— there  has  been  some  alarm  about  raids  of  the 
Indians  ;  and  he  does  not  like  to  leave  home." 

Keziah's  face  expressed  so  much  conster- 
nation that  Kate  laughed. 

*'You  need  not  be  frightened,"  she  said. 
*'  Your  master  says  there  is  very  little  really  to 
fear  in  that  part ;  though  farther  away  there 
may  be  some  cause  for  alarm." 

At  this  moment  Sydney  came  strolling  along 
the  deck,  and  joined  his  wife.  Keziah  moved 
away. 

''Well,  Kate,"  he  said  cheerfully,  "will 
you  be  glad  to  go  on  shore  to-morrow?  " 

"Very  glad,"  she  answered,  slipping  her 
arm  in  his. 
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''  Buenos  Ayres  is  not  putting  on  a  bright 
face  to  welcome  you,"  remarked  Sydney,  as 
he,  too,  gazed  over  the  grey  water. 

**  Sydney,"  said  Kate,  half  timidly,  **  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  go  to  Mary's  almost  at 
once.'' 

*'  Of  course — of  course,"  said  Sydney,  but 
his  face  darkened  a  little.  **  Anyhow,  I  can 
run  up  with  you,  and  leave  you  there  while  I 
attend  to  my  own  affairs." 

Kate's  countenance  fell. 

^'  I  don't  want  you  to  leave  me  there  and 
go  away." 

**  You  silly  child  !  how  can  it  be  helped  ?  I 
have  told  you,  have  I  not  ?  that  there  is  no 
fit  place  in  our  estanpa  for  you  to  live  in ;  and 
something  must  be  done  before  you  can  go 
there." 

**  I  am  sure  I  should  be  content  with  very 
little." 

**  You  don't  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  Kate.  Brought  up  as  you  have  been, 
you  have  no  idea  what  ^  very  little  '  means  in 
the  camp.  No,  I  must  have  some  proper 
place  to  take  you  to.  Just  fancy  how  horrified 
Mr.  Beaumont  would  be  if  you  went  to  live  in 
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a  four-roomed  hut.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Cheer  up,  little  wife,"  he  added,  seeing  the 
tears  glistening  on  her  eyelashes,  *'  you  will 
be  with  your  sister,  and  they  have  a  splendid 
home  for  these  parts." 

"•  I  hope  it  will  not  be  for  long  that  we  must 
be  apart/'  said  Kate,  anxiously. 

**  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  that,  if  I  can 
help  it,"  he  answered,  looking  at  her  affec- 
tionately. "  Thank  goodness  !  "  he  went  on, 
**we  go  on  shore  to-morrow.  By  the  way,  I 
had  a  line  from  my  friend  Thorpe,  saying  that 
he  would  come  off  on  the  tug  to  give  us  a 
welcome.  I  shall  hear  all  that  is  going  on 
from  him." 

**  What  is  Mr.  Thorpe  like?  is  he  nice?  " 

'*  Well,  I  hardly  know  if  he  is  exactly  what 
you  would  call  *  nice,'  "  said  Sydney,  with  a 
short  laugh.  *^  He's  good-looking,  a  gentle- 
man, and  I  believe  rather  a  favourite  with 
many  ladies  ;  but  I  don't  know  that  he  is 
exactly  your  sort,  and  perhaps  I  like  it  none 
the  worse  because  he  is  not." 

**  Why  do  you  like  him  then  ?  "  asked  Kate, 
naively. 

*'  Oh  !  I  don  t  know-  he  amuses  me.     One 
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need  never  be  dull  with  Thorpe ;  and  one  man 
may  like  another  without  wishing  that  other  to 
be  a  particular  friend  of  his  wife." 

Kate  gave  a  little  sigh. 

*'  Hollo  !  "  said  Sydney,  ^'  here's  that  awful 
Mrs.  Brown  bearing  down  upon  us.  Here, 
Kate,  let  me  go — I  can't  stand  her." 

"Don't  go,  Sydney!"  implored  Kate,  clinging 
to  his  arm.  *'  I  am  sure  she  is  a  good-hearted 
little  woman;  and  perhaps  she  is  not  coming 
to  speak  to  us." 

*'Yes,  she  is — I  see  it  in  her  eye;  and  I 
will  leave  you  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  her 
society." 

Sydney  playfully  disengaged  himself  from 
Kate's  grasp,  and  sauntered  off,  bowing  in 
mock  politeness  to  Mrs.  Brown  as  she  drew 
near.  Whether  Mrs,  Brown  would  have 
interrupted  their  tSte-d-tete  was  doubtful,  but 
seeing  Kate  alone  she  came  straight  up  to  her. 

To  those  who  had  eyes  only  for  good  looks 
and  elegant  attire  there  was  undoubtedly 
nothing  attractive  about  Mrs.  Brown.  In 
figure  she  was  short  and  round;  while  a 
shabby  sea-stained  waterproof,  with  shady 
black   straw   hat   and   blue-bottle  veil,  added 
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nothing  to  her  appearance.  Her  face  was  of 
the  thoroughly  English  type  of  the  lower 
middle  class — wholesome  and  honest,  but  by 
no  means  beautiful;  her  age  was  not  far  from 
forty. 

*'WeIl,  Mrs.  Ferrars,"  she  began,  ''and  how 
are  you  to-day  ?  " 

'^  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  replied  Kate;  but 
she  looked  a  little  sad. 

**  I  am  afraid  I  frightened  your  good  gentle- 
man away,''  said  the  other,  apologetically, 
*'  That's  the  worst  of  me — I'm  such  a  talker, 
and  it  fatigues  some  folks.  Brown  tells  me  so 
himself.  Perhaps  you  feel  a  bit  low,  too,  at 
the  thought  of  landing  in  a  strange  country 
to-morrow.  Law  !  bless  you,  I  remember  how 
I  felt  myself  the  first  time ;  and  after  years  of 
wandering  there's  no  place  like  old  England, 
says  I." 

"•  No,  I  am  sure  there  is  not,"  assented  Kate, 
cordially. 

''Why,  even  last  night,"  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
with  some  excitement,  "I  felt  that  low  at  the 
idea  of  being  so  far  away  from  home  that  I 
couldn't  get  to  sleep;  and  I  just  lay  in  my 
berth  and  tossed  and  tossed  ;  and  many  a  sigh 
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and  a  groan  I  gave  as  I  thought  of  my  old 
father's  pretty  villa  out  Clapham  way,  and  of 
my  dear  boy.  And  Brown,  he  calls  out  at 
last,  '  Do  be  quiet,  Sally !  whatever  are  you 
moaning  and  groaning  and  a-going  on  like 
that  for  ?  I  can't  get  a  wink  of  sleep  for  your 
noise,'  he  says.    *  I  can't  help  it,  Brown,'  says  I. 

*  I  was  just  'eaving  a  sigh  for  old  England.' 

*  Shut  up,  old  woman,'  he  says.  *  You  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  be  that  sentimental  at 
your  time  of  life.'  " 

Kate  could  not  help  laughing — her  old  gay 
silvery  laugh. 

**Ah!  you  may  laugh,"  said  Mrs.  Brown, 
good-naturedly  ;  **  and  I  daresay  think  me  an 
old  fool  for  my  pains  ;  but  my  heart  has  not 
grown  old  or  tough  yet,  with  all  its  wear  and 
tear.  It's  many  a  year  now  that  Brown  and 
me  has  been  vagabondizing  up  and  down  the 
world.  Brown's  employed,  you  know,  by 
Messrs.  Tinner  and  Co.,  the  great  firm  of 
contractors  ;  and  they  have  that  high  opinion 
of  Brown  that  they  send  him  to  prospect  for 
them  where  they'll  trust  no  one  else." 

**  And  have  you  always  gone  with  him  ?  " 
asked  Kate. 
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''  Law !  bless  you,  yes,  always.  And  that 
boy  of  mine,  it  would  surprise  you  if  you 
knew  all  the  queer  places  I  took  him  to  when 
he  was  a  little  one — Russia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Italy,  America.  It  would  take  months  to 
tell  you  all  about  it.  It's  a  good  thing-  I  never 
had  but  one.  I  couldn't  have  dragged  a 
whole  family  about  like  that;  and  then  there 
would  have  been  choosing  between  Brown  and 
the  children  ;  and  that  would  have  been  a 
regular  poser!  " 

**  But  your  son  is  not  with  you  now?  " 
*^  No,  for  he's  grown  a  young  man,  and  has 
begun  business  for  himself.  I  would  not  let 
him  follow  his  father's  steps.  *  For,'  said  I, 
*  it's  enough  for  one  woman  in  a  family  to  be 
dragged  about  like  a  tin  kettle  at  the  end  of  a 
dog's  tail ! '  He  must  have  a  comfortable, 
quiet  home  for  his  wife  when  he  gets  one. 
Law !  I've  often  said  to  Brown,  it's  a  very 
humble  place  would  satisfy  me,  if  I  could  but 
have  a  settled  home.  But  you  see,  Mrs. 
Ferrars,  with  the  men  it's  just  ambition  ;  and 
they  can't  settle  down  to  a  quiet  humdrum  life 
after  so  much  stir  and  excitement,  and  when  I 
married  Brown  I  said  I  took  him  for  better  and 
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for  worse,  and  I  meant  it,  though  worse  it's 
been  as  regards  travelling.  You  have  to  make 
the  best  of  the  men  as  you  find  them.  Some- 
times we  do  stop  at  home  for  a  bit ;  and  I  go 
about  the  old  house  just  like  a  girl  again  for 
spirits.  Then  one  afternoon  Brown  will  come 
in,  and  he'll  say,  quite  quietly,  *  Sally,  how 
long  will  it  take  you  to  pack  up  your  traps  ?  ' 
*  A  couple  of  hours,'  says  I.  *  Where  are  we 
off  to  now,  Brown  ? '  *  Oh,  Canada,  or  Russia, 
or  South  America,'  says  he  ;  and  next  day  we're 
on  the  tramp  again." 

*' Dear  me!"  said  Kate  sympathetically, 
**  you  must  get  very  tired  of  moving  about 
so  much." 

*'Well,"  said  the  little  woman,  cheerfully, 
*^  it  seems  to  me  things  are  pretty  equally 
divided  in  this  world — some  have  one  trouble 
and  some  another.  Friends  of  mine,  who 
married  the  same  time  as  I  did,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  see  have  always  had  comfortable 
homes,  look  a  deal  more  worried  and  fagged 
than  1  do.  I'll  be  off  though  now,"  she  added. 
**  I  see  your  good  gentleman  coming  up  the 
companion,  and  I've  kept  him  away  from  you 
long   enough.     Ah !    if  you   and   he    are    as 
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satisfied  with  each  other's  company  twenty 
years  hence  as  Brown  and  me,  it's  the  best 
thing  I  can  wish  you." 

Mrs.  Brown  left  Kate's  side  with  a  cheery 
laugh,  and  walked  straight  up  to  Sydney. 

'*  You  can  go  back  to  your  lady  now,  young 
sir.  I've  had  my  talk,  and  I'll  keep  out  of  the 
way — I'm  not  offended,  I  quite  understand  it 
all.  There  was  a  time  when  Brown  and  me 
did  not  care  for  interruptions." 

**  I  am  sure  I  feel  greatly  complimented  by 
the  comparison,"  said  Sydney,  sarcastically; 
and  he  strolled  back  to  Kate  with  a  rather 
disgusted  expression. 

*^  Vulgar  little  woman  !  "  he  muttered. 

Kate  looked  at  him,  wistfully. 

^*  No,  Sydney,  she  is  not  vulgar;  though  of 
course  I  admit  she  is  not  very  refined.  Do 
you  know,"  she  added,  half  shyly,  and  clasping 
his  arm  once  more,  **  she  was  hoping  that  we 
might  be  as  fond  of  each  other  twenty  years 
hence  as  she  and  Mr.  Brown  are.  I  think  we 
shall— don't  you?" 

'*  Of  course,  you  little  goose  !  "  said  Sydney, 
laughing,  and  gazing  admiringly  at  her  face. 
**  There,"  he  continued,  turning  round  towards 
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the  deck,  **  look  at  them — that's  what  we  shall 
be  like  twenty  years  hence." 

Kate  laughed  merrily  ;  for  the  funny  little 
couple,  arm  in  arm,  stamping  up  and  down 
the  quarter-deck,  did  not  bear  much  resem- 
blance  to   herself  and  Sydney. 

*' I  don't  know  why,"  she  said,  **  but  they 
remind  me  of  Major  and  Mrs.  Stephens  in 
another  class  of  life.  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Stephens 
would  follow  her  husband  anywhere,  through 
rough  and  smooth,  just  as  that  good  little 
woman  has  done." 

Then  Kate  and  Sydney  also  paced  the  deck, 
until  the  bell  for  dinner  sounded  and  sum- 
moned them  below. 

The  sun  shone  out  next  morning,  and  all 
things  looked  more  bright  and  cheerful.  And 
the  water  seemed  to  think  so  too,  and  tossed 
about  in  a  manner  that  threatened  to  prove  a 
trial  to  bad  sailors.  For  the  steam  tug  em- 
ployed to  convey  the  passengers  from  the 
big  ship  to  the  shore  was  but  a  cockle-shell, 
and  entirely  at  the  mercy  even  of  a  gentle 
swell. 

On  the  previous  evening,  the  news  went 
round  that  everyone  was  to  be  ready  to  start 
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immediately  after  breakfast.  But  breakfast 
was  finished  and  cleared  away,  and  all  were 
on  deck  eagerly  watching-  the  tiny  steamer,  only 
now  making  its  tardy  appearance.  Kate  and 
Sydney  were  there  among  the  rest,  and  Keziah 
had  just  locked  the  last  box  and  was  ascending 
the  companion ;  for  she  and  her  young  mis- 
tress, in  their  ignorance  of  the  delays  always 
met  with  on  such  occasions,  had  imagined 
that  they  would  be  hurried  on  board  the  tug 
immediately  it  came  alongside.  A  long  time 
yet  elapsed  before  it  drew  near  enough  for 
those  on  board  to  recognize  those  in  the  tug, 
for  it  carried  several  passengers  coming  to 
welcome  their  friends  after  their  long  voyage. 

*' There  is  Thorpe!"  said  Sydney,  waving 
his  hat  to  a  tall,  dark  man,  who  responded  by 
a  similar  gesture.  "  You  stay  here,  Kate,  and 
I  will  go  to  meet  him  at  the  gangway." 

Kate  waited  and  watched  while  the  tug  was 
brought  alongside,  and  the  gangw^ay  lowered ; 
then  she  thought  of  travelling  bags  and  rugs, 
still  in  their  cabins,  and  took  Keziah  below 
to  bring  them  up  on  deck,  while  she  gave  a 
last  look  round  to  see  that  nothing  was  for- 
gotten.    She  was  away  a  little  while,  and  on 
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returning  her  first  thought  was  to  find  Sydney. 
Everyone  on  board  seemed  fully  occupied  with 
their  own  concerns,  and  fi-iends,  eagerly  ex- 
changing news,  had  formed  themselves  into 
groups.  The  quarter-deck  was  almost  deserted, 
and  right  at  the  stern  Kate  saw  Sydney 
standing  with  his  back  towards  her.  He  was 
talking  to  a  tall,  dark  man,  whom  she  perceived 
at  once  to  be  the  same  who  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Sydney  as  Thorpe.  Her  first  impulse 
was  to  go  up  to  them ;  but  then,  something 
in  her  husband's  attitude  and  the  rather  violent 
gesticulations  of  his  hands  made  her  hesitate 
before  interrupting  a  conversation  which  might 
be  on  business.  She  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
seats  against  a  sky-light,  and  waited  with  an 
uneasiness  for  which  she  could  not  account. 
Certainly  the  conversation  between  the  two 
must  have  been  of  an  engrossing  character. 
Presently  they  moved,  and  came  along  the 
deck.  She  would  have  spoken  to  Sydney,  but 
on  seeing  his  face  she  felt  frightened.  There 
was  a  dark  look  upon  it  unknown  to  her  before, 
and  he  passed  without  appearing  to  notice  that 
she  was  there.  Thorpe,  on  the  contrary, 
turned   to   stare   her   full   in   the   face  with  a 
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look  of  admiration.  He  had  handsome  eyes, 
but  they  wore  a  bold,  unpleasant  expression 
which  made  the  colour  mount  to  Kate's  cheek ; 
and  then  she  felt  angry  with  herself  that  it 
should  have  done  so.  Thorpe  and  Sydney 
disappeared  down  the  companion,  and  she  sat 
wondering  what  could  have  disturbed  her 
husband  so  much.  Keziah  had  brought  all 
their  small  packages  on  the  deck,  and  came 
to  her  mistress ;  but  Kate  felt  no  inclination  to 
talk,  and  remained  silent,  until  Sydney  and  his 
friend  reappeared.  This  time  Sydney  saw  her, 
and  came  towards  her,  but  he  avoided  meeting 
her  eye,  and  said,  rather  hurriedly, — 

"  Let  me  introduce  my  friend  Thorpe  to 
you,  Kate." 

Kate  bowed — she  felt  a  sudden  and  in- 
vincible repugnance  to  offering  her  hand, 
which  she  would  naturally  have  done  to  an 
old  friend  of  her  husband. 

*'  I  feel  proud  to  be  the  first  to  welcome  you 
to  these  parts,"  said  Thorpe,  raising  his  hat. 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Kate,  rather  stiffly. 

But  Thorpe  was  not  one  to  be  abashed  by 
a  lady's  coolness ;  he  talked  on  easily  and 
fluently  enough,  while  Sydney  stood  by,  hardly 
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joining  in  the  conversation  ;  and  when  Kate 
glanced  at  him  anxiously  she  saw  that  his 
expression  was  gloomy  and  absorbed. 

Suddenly  he  said, — 

**  Here,  Thorpe,  I  want  another  word  with 
you,  while  we  can  have  it  in  private — you  will 
excuse  us,  Kate." 

Then  they  moved  away,  and  did  not  rejoin 
her  until  they  were  summoned  to  go  on  board 
the  tug. 

The  accommodation  it  offered  to  the  pas- 
sengers was  very  limited ;  and  the  ladies  were 
crowded  together  in  the  stern,  while  the  men 
disposed  themselves  where  they  best  could. 
Kate  was  firmly  wedged  between  Keziah  and 
Mrs.  Brown,  whose  tongue  seemed  to  have 
derived  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  excitement  of 
the  morning.  Kate  answered  occasionally, 
but  took  in  very  little  of  what  the  good  woman 
was  saying.  Her  thoughts  were  busy  with 
Sydney  and  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  her  eyes  per- 
petually wandered  towards  where  they  sat  on 
the  roof  of  the  little  deck-house.  She  felt 
conscious  of  a  great  and  growing  dislike  to 
Thorpe,  and  of  an  intense  desire  to  keep  him 
and  Sydney  apart.     Would  her  influence  avail 
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to  do  so  ?     She  wished    that    she   could   feel 
quite  sure  that  it  would. 

After  a  while,  the  lively  motion  of  the  tug 
made  Mrs.  Brown  a  little  quieter;  and  Kate 
was  allowed  to  pursue  unmolested  her  not  too 
cheerful  reflections.  But  as  they  drew  near 
the  shore  Mrs.  Brown  roused  herself  to  interest 
and  indignation. 

*'  ^ly  goodness!  I  never  saw  such  a  place 
in  all  my  life  ;  a  big,  rich  city  like  this,  and 
never  a  decent  place  for  passengers  and  cargo 
to  land.  My  stars  !  Mrs.  Ferrars,  look  at 
those  carts  coming  right  into  the  water  to 
unload  the  boats,  until  the  horses  are  almost 
swimming — a  tine  lot  of  stuff  must  be  spoiled 
before  all  is  got  high  and  dry  on  shore  ;  and 
to  think  that  we  should  have  to  toss  about  in 
this  miserable  little  tug  for  the  best  part  of 
two  hours,  instead  of  there  being  a  proper 
harbour  for  the  big  ships.  'Tis  plain  enough 
it's  no  English  colony,  or  there  would  have 
been  a  harbour  long  ago,  and  things  would 
have  been  done  respectably,  with  none  of  this 
muddling  and  messing.  But  these  Spaniards 
are  no  good — I  know  something  of  them  in 
their  own  country.     And  I  declare  if  there  is 
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not  a  ship  stranded  right  away  among  the 
trees !  how  on  earth  did  it  get  there  ?  And 
look  at  that  miserable,  ramshackling  wooden 
wharf!  I  suppose  that's  what  we  are  making 
for.  Well,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
natural  beauty  in  the  country  either ;  it's  the 
flattest  place  I  ever  saw!" 

And  so  the  good  woman  rambled  on,  until 
they  brought  up  at  the  end  of  the  wooden 
landing-stage,  which  stretched  its  long  length 
into  the  shallow  muddy  water.  There  was  the 
usual  delay  and  confusion  of  landing,  with 
rather  an  awkward  jump  for  ladies,  and  then 
Kate  found  herself  on  the  pier  with  her 
husband  and  Mr.  Thorpe. 

Sydney  looked  a  little  brighter  than  he  had 
done,  and  offered  Kate  his  arm,  for  the  wharf 
was  not  a  pleasant  one  to  walk  along;  there 
were  holes  here  and  there,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  planks  were  almost  as  wide  as 
the  planks  themselves.  She  felt  happier  when 
she  had  taken  his  arm  and  saw  that  he  looked 
more  like  himself,  and  she  tried  to  shake  off 
her  dislike  to  Thorpe's  presence. 

The  wharf  improved  somewhat  in  solidity 
and  construction  as  they  neared  the  shore,  but 
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at  best  it  was  not  much  to  boast  of,  and  they 
could  hear  Mrs.  Brown,  who,  with  her  husband, 
was  trudging  along  in  front,  loud  in  her 
expressions  of  contempt. 

When  at  last  they  trod  on  solid  earth,  Mr. 
Thorpe  remarked, — 

*'  It  is  but  a  step  to  the  hotel.  I  suppose 
Mrs.  Ferrars  will  not  mind  walking  ?  " 

'*  Certainly  not,"  replied  Kate.  '*  I  shall 
prefer  to  do  so." 

Then  Mrs.  Brown  came  to  a  standstill,  and 
addressed  them  with  all  the  cordiality  of  a 
fellow-passenger  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long 
voyage. 

**  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Ferrars,  my  dear.  I 
daresay  we  are  going  different  ways,  and  may 
not  meet  again — good  luck  to  you  in  the  new 
country.  And  good-bye  to  you  too,  Mr. 
Ferrars — you've  got  a  sweet,  pretty  young 
wife,  and  mind  you  take  good  care  of  her — 
that's  all  I  have  to  say."  Sydney  laughed; 
but  they  were  parting,  and  most  likely  for 
ever ;  so  he  shook  hands  cordially,  and  then 
they  separated. 

An  ugly  waste  of  shore,  liberally  be- 
sprinkled with  drinking  booths  for  the  sailors, 
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had  to  be  crossed  before  reaching  the  streets 
and  houses.  Kate  looked  around  with  eager 
expectation,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  first 
aspect  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  impress 
a  new-comer.  Turning  into  a  street  running 
at  right  angles  to  the  shore,  they  found  it 
narrow,  and  the  houses  mean;  its  most  remark- 
able features  being  the  size  and  depth  of  the 
gutters  and  the  height  to  which  the  foot  pave- 
ment was  raised  above  the  level  of  the  street. 
Kate  asked  the  reason. 

*'  It  can  rain  here,"  answered  Sydney,  **  as 
you  will  see  some  day;  and  the  basements  of 
the  houses  would  soon  be  flooded  were  not  this 
provision  made  for  carrying  off  the  water." 

^' These  streets  are  sometimes  like  rivers  for 
a  few  hours,"  remarked  Thorpe.  A  short 
walk  brought  them  to  the  hotel,  and  there 
Thorpe  shook  hands  and  left,  saying  that  he 
had  an  engagement.  As  he  walked  away,  he 
called  back  to  Sydney,  "  I  shall  see  you  again 
to-morrow,  Ferrars." 

Kate  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  appointment; 
but  her  spirits  rose  when  Thorpe  was  out  of 
sight,  and  she  was  quite  ready  to  make  merry 
with    Sydney   over   the  difference  which  their 
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rooms  presented  to  those  In  an  English  hotel. 
According  to  an  almost  universal  Spanish 
custom,  a  pateo  or  uncovered  court-yard 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  building,  and  the 
apartments  of  each  storey  opened  into  a  gallery, 
surrounding  the  pateo  and  open  to  the  air. 
They  had  a  sitting-room  at  one  corner  of  the 
house  whose  windows  looked  upon  the  street; 
but  their  bedrooms  were  solely  lighted  and 
ventilated  by  glass  doors. 

**  What  would  you  like  to  do,  Kate?  "  asked 
Sydney,  when  they  had  inspected  the  rooms. 
*'  Stay  indoors,  or  go  for  a  turn  with  me  ?  It 
wants  an  hour  or  two  yet  to  dinner-time." 

*'  I  will  go  with  you  ;  I  should  enjoy  a  walk 
above  all  things." 

Accordingly  they  went  out.  Sydney  had 
shaken  off  the  remembrance  of  his  former 
annoyance,  and  his  high  spirits  and  amusing 
remarks  on  the  people  and  their  habits  made 
Kate's  walk  through  the  strange  city  a  very 
pleasant  one. 

They  returned  to  find  that  Keziah  had 
been  busily  engaged  in  unpacking  such  of 
their  boxes  as  had  come  on  shore ;  and  with 
the  aid  of  books  and  a  few  knick-knacks  had 
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given  the  sitting-room  quite  a  homelike  ap- 
pearance. After  dinner,  Sydney  went  to 
smoke;  but  he  was  not  long  absent,  and  on 
coming  back  he  found  Kate  resting  in  an 
arm-chair,  with  a  rather  pensive  expression  on 
her  face. 

*^  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  litde  wife,"  he 
said,  gaily,  as  he  drew  near  to  where  she  sat. 

Kate  flushed  somewhat. 

*'  I — I  don't  know  if  you  would  much  like  to 
hear  them,  Sydney." 

'^  Never  mind,  out  with  them — you  have  no 
business  to  keep  secrets  from  me." 

^*  Don't  be  angry  then,"  she  said,  with  a 
pretty  deprecating  gesture  ;  ''  but — but  I  don't 
like  your  friend,  Mr.  Thorpe." 

Sydney  laughed  lightly. 

^'  Well,  there's  nothing  very  dreadful  in  that 
— I  told  you  beforehand  that  I  did  not  think 
he  was  your  sort." 

**Yes,  but  it  is  something  more  than  that. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  he  is  a  bad  man. 
Sydney,"  she  added,  more  earnestly,  clasping 
his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  '^  do  you  know 
Mrs.  Stephens  used  always  to  laugh  at  me  for 
being    superstitious,    and    I    have    a    strong 
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feeling  now  that  this  man  will  do  some  harm 
to  you  and  me." 

*' I'll  take  care  he  does  not  do  that,"  said 
Sydney,  stooping  down  to  kiss  her  upturned 
face. 

"'  But  I  wish  you  would  not  have  him  for  a 
friend — I  wish  you  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him !  You  may  think  it  very 
foolish,  Sydney,"  and  the  tears  came  into 
Kate's  eyes,  **  but  I  shall  never  feel  happy 
when  I  know  that  you  are  with  him." 

*'  If  he  were  the  best  friend  I  had  in  the 
world,  my  darling,  I  would  give  him  up 
rather  than  that  you  should  be  made  un- 
happy !  "  exclaimed  Sydney,  vehemently. 
**  There,  I  can't  say  more  than  that,  can  I?  " 

**No,"  replied  Kate,  giving  him  one  of  her 
bright  smiles. 

**  There's  not  much  chance  of  seeing  any- 
thing of  him  after  we  leave  here,"  continued 
Sydney;  ''he  always  sticks  to  the  town — camp 
life  does  not  suit  him." 

*'I  am  very  glad,"  said  Kate,  with  much 
earnestness.  *'  But,  Sydney,  what  was  he 
telling  you  this  morning  that  disturbed  you 
so  much  ?  " 
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Sydney  disengaged  his  hand  from  hers,  and 
paced  the  room.  Something  of  the  gloomy 
look  returned. 

''  I  can't  tell  you  now,  Kate,  you  shall 
know  all  in  good  time — something  wrong  at 
the  estan^ia ;  but  it's  no  good  worrying  women 
with  every  little  detail." 

"  But  if  it  is  something  disagreeable  it  won't 
seem  so  bad  if  you  share  it  with  me,"  she 
pleaded. 

"  I  don't  know  that — I  know  of  old  from 
Julia  what  a  fuss  women  make  over  things  that 
men  think  nothing  of.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  I  ought  to  have  been  here  months  ago ;  but 
that's  your  fault  for  keeping  me  at  home,  so 
you  must  bear  the  penalty  with  patience.'* 

*'  Oh,  Sydney,  I  am  so  sorry  !  " 

**You  need  not  be  sorry — you  don't  think 
that  I  would  have  come  without  you,  whatever 
it  cost,  do  you,  darling  ?  " 

And  he  came  to  her  side  once  more. 

*'  The  fact  is,  Kate,  I  ought  never  to  have 
married  you — you  are  too  good  for  me." 

And  there  was  a  genuine  ring  of  remorse  in 
his  tone,  which  Kate,  in  her  innocence,  failed 
to  detect. 
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*'  Perhaps  things  may  not  turn  out  so 
smoothly  here  as  I  led  you  to  expect ;  but  I 
tell  you,"  he  went  on,  putting  his  arm  around 
her,  **  now  it's  done  I  mean  to  be  a  good 
husband  to  you  at  whatever  cost.  You  believe 
me,  don't  you,  dear?  " 

'*  Yes/'  answered  Kate,  and  from  her  heart. 

And  that  night — her  first  in  the  new  country 
— she  went  to  sleep  with  a  feeling  of  renewed 
happiness  and  confidence  in  the  future. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


''to  be  weak  is  miserable." 


The  next  day  was  Sunday.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  In  the  sky  to  dim  the  brilliant  sunshine, 
and  the  atmosphere  had  all  that  lightness  and 
transparency  which  Is  peculiar  to  the  country 
of  the  Rio  del  Plata,  and  seems  to  have  been 
given  as  a  compensation  for  the  absence  of  more 
beautiful  scenery.  Vast  rivers  there  are — vast 
arteries  which  drag  their  slow  course  between 
their  low,  uninteresting  banks ;  rich  plains 
stretch  round  them,  for  boundless  leagues  in  all 
directions,  all  ready  to  repay,  and  that  amply, 
any  culture  which  man  may  choose  to  bestow 
upon  them.  But  nature  has  given  nothing  to 
break  the  monotony  of  the  landscape — no  rise  in 
the  ground  that  can  be  called  a  hill,  hardly  even 
a  bank  ;  no  trees,  no  shrubs,  save  here  and 
there  a  grotesque    uinbu^  or    in  summer  per- 
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haps  a  thistle  forest,  of  mushroom  growth,  but 
tall  enough  to  conceal  both  man  and  horse. 

This  bright  Sunday  morning  Sydney  had 
shaken  off  his  depression  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  his  good  spirits  communicated  themselves 
to  Kate,  who  was  pleased  to  be  on  shore,  and 
delighted  to  think  that  it  would  not  be  long 
before  she  saw  her  sister.  Then  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  find  an  English  church  so  close  at 
hand,  for,  brought  up  as  she  had  been,  five 
Sundays  spent  on  board  ship  and  without 
going  to  church  seemed  to  her  both  strange 
and  unnatural. 

As  they  were  walking  to  the  church,  Sydney 
laughed  at  Kate's  expressions  of  delight. 

^' You  will  have  to  get  used  to  a  great  many 
^Me  Sundays  without  church  when  you  are 
living  in  the  camp,"  he  remarked. 

**  Yes,  I  suppose  I  must ;  but  we  shall  be 
able  to  go  sometimes,  shall  we  not,  Sydney?  " 

*'  I  daresay,"  he  answered,  carelessly. 

*'  You  told  me  that  there  is  an  English 
church  at  Santa  Rosa,  and  how  far  off  is  that 
from  your  estaiK^ia  ?  " 

Sydney  frowned,  and  pulled  his  moustache 
impatiently. 
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*'  You  cannot  go  to  church  there  without 
spending  two  nights  at  Santa  Rosa,"  he 
answered,  shortly. 

*'  And  Mary's — is  that  as  far?  "  asked  Kate, 
wondering  a  little  why  her  questions  vexed 
him. 

^'  Very  nearly." 

*'  Shall  you  be  able  to  take  me  over  to  see 
your  estan(^ia  when  we  are  with  Mary  ?  " 

*' Yes — no,"  answered  Sydney;  '*it's  too 
far  for  you  to  go  there  and  back  in  the  day. 
Look,  Kate,  those  ladies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street  are  the  Mrs.  Dancy  and  her 
daughters  of  whom   I   have   told  you." 

Kate  looked,  and  the  remarks  about  them 
which  followed  occupied  her  attention  until 
they  reached  the  church. 

The  building  outside  was  devoid  of  any 
church-like  appearance ;  but  within  it  was 
better,  and  Kate  was  delighted  at  the  service, 
and  the  hearty  congregational  singing  of  dear 
familiar  hymns,  which  were  led  by  the  clergy- 
man's young  daughters. 

On  coming  away,  they  were  stopped  at  the 
door  by  Mrs.  Dancy,  who  greeted  Sydney 
cordially  as  an  old  friend,  and  then   asked  to 
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be  introduced  to  Kate.  Mrs.  Dancy  was  a 
refined,  good-looking  woman;  her  daughters 
were  pleasant  ladylike  girls,  and  Kate  took 
a  liking  to  them  at  once. 

^'I  shall  hope  to  come  and  call  on  you 
during  the  week,"  said  Mrs.  Dancy,  when 
bidding  her  good-bye. 

^'I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed,"  said  Kate; 
*'but" — and  then  she  hesitated  and  looked 
at  Sydney — *'  shall  we  be  here  ?  " 

^' Of  course — of  course,"  he  answered; 
*^  you  cannot  get  a  trousseau  like  yours 
through  the  custom-house  under  a  week  or 
more.  Pray  do  not  forget  to  come,  Mrs. 
Dancy, — we  may  be  here  longer  than  we 
expect ;  and  I  shall  feel  most  grateful  if  you 
will  befriend  my  wife." 

Then  they  parted  ;  and  Kate  and  Sydney 
walked  towards  the  hotel. 

**  Will  it  really  be  so  long  before  we  can 
go  to  Mary?"  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  some 
disappointment. 

"  A  week  is  not  long,"  said  Sydney,  lightly. 
*'  I  daresay  we  may  get  off  some  time  next 
week;  but  business  must  be  attended  to  before 
pleasure,  madam." 
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**  Oh  !  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  go 
next  week.  I  was  intending  to  write  to  Mary 
to-morrow;   may  I  tell  her  any  fixed  time?" 

'*  No,  not  yet ;  you  can  write  again  in  a  few 
days,  and  then  I  will  let  you  know." 

'*  Don't  think  me  tiresome  about  it, 
Sydney,"  said  Kate,  coaxingly  ;  "but  if  you 
had  only  one  sister,  and  had  not  seen  her 
for  eleven  years,  you  would  be  in  a  hurry 
too." 

''  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Sydney, 
laughing.  *'  Sisters  are  nicer  at  a  distance 
sometimes." 

Kate  looked  indignant, 

**  I  wish  you  would  not  make  a  joke  of 
everything,  and  say  things  you  don't  mean; 
for  I  am  sure  that  you  would  be  in  a  hurry  to 
see  Julia  and  Mabel  if  you  had  been  parted 
for  so  long  a  time." 

In  the  afternoon,  Sydney  proposed  a  walk, 
and  they  were  on  the  point  of  starting  when 
an  open  carriage  drove  to  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Thorpe  sprang  out. 

''  Only  just  in  time  !  "  he  exclaimed.  **  How 
do  you  do,  Mrs.  Ferrars  ?  " 

Kate  heartily  wished  that  he  had  not  been 
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in  time,  and  responded  coldly,  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  notice  her  coolness. 

**  I  have  brought  a  carriage,  Ferrars,  be- 
cause I  thought  your  wife  might  enjoy  a  drive 
this  fine  afternoon — I  am  glad  that  I  just 
caught  you." 

Kate  looked  imploringly  at  Sydney  in  hopes 
that  he  would  decline,  but  she  could  not 
catch  his  eye. 

''  Thank  you,  Thorpe,  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Ferrars 
will  be  delighted.  There  are  some  pleasant 
drives  outside  the  town,  Kate.  Won't  you 
come  upstairs,  Thorpe?  " 

*'  No,  thank  you.  If  you  consent  to  come 
it  will  be  a  pity  to  waste  any  time.  Allow 
me,  Mrs.  Ferrars." 

The  carriage  door  was  opened,  and  Kate 
was  compelled  to  seat  herself  without  the 
possibility  of  remonstrance. 

Sydney  went  indoors  to  fetch  some  extra 
wraps;  and  once  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  carriage, 
she  felt  bound  to  be  at  least  polite,  and  reply 
to  his  civilities.  Sydney  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  they  drove  off. 

What  Sydney  had  said  of  Thorpe  was  true 
— he     was    most     agreeable,     and     on     this 
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occasion  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost.  Still, 
Kate's  repugnance  increased  rather  than  other- 
wise during  the  drive<  She  never  looked  at 
him  if  she  could  help  it,  and  was  unpleasantly 
conscious,  more  than  once,  that  he  was  look- 
ing at  her  in  a  way  that  gave  her  annoyance. 
She  kept  unusually  silent,  but  her  companions 
did  not  appear  to  remark  the  circumstance ; 
while  their  incessant  flow  of  talk  made  it 
imnecessary  for  her  to  sustain  any  share  in 
the  conversation.  It  was  two  hours  before 
they  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  Sydney 
invited  Thorpe  to  remain  to  dinner,  but  he 
declined  the  invitation,  much  to  Kate's  relief. 

Kate  wished  to  go  to  church  in  the  evening, 
but  Sydney  refused  to  go,  and  she  gave  it  up. 
He  remained  chatting  with  her  after  dinner, 
and  at  last  she  could  not  resist  speaking  about 
what  was  on  her  mind. 

'*  Sydney,  I  thought  you  said  that  you 
would  not  be  friends  with  that  man.  Why 
did  you  consent  to  go  for  the  drive?  " 

*' Don't  be  ridiculous,  Kate — how  could  I 
help  it?  You  don't  want  me  to  quarrel  with 
him  openly,  do  you  ?  " 

''  Perhaps   it    could   not   be    helped,"    said 
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Kate,  sorrowfully.  "But,  Sydney!  do  you 
know  he  makes  me  feel  quite  wicked — I  never 
took  such  a  dislike  to  anyone  as  I  have  to 
him." 

*'  I  wonder  what  you  would  say  if  I  took 
the  same  dislike  to  any  of  your  friends?" 
remarked  Sydney. 

*'I  am  very  sorry/'  said  Kate,  penitently. 
**  I  daresay  I  am  very  disagreable  about  it, 
but  please  don't  make  greater  friends  with 
him  than  you  can  help." 

*'  All  right — I  have  promised  you  that 
already." 

And  then  they  talked  no  more  of  Thorpe. 

The  next  day  Kate  was  left  alone,  for 
Sydney  was  out  for  many  hours — on  business, 
he  said.  He  only  came  in  just  before  dinner, 
in  unusually  high  spirits,  which  lasted  all 
the  evening.  Tuesday  was  much  the  same. 
Kate  ventured  out  for  a  walk  with  Keziah 
during  the  afternoon,  and  soon  after  she  came 
in  Sydney  returned,  still  in  good  spirits. 

*'  Kate,"  he  said,  when  dinner  was  over, 
''  I  promised  a  fellow  to  go  and  see  him  this 
evening — you  won't  mind  my  leaving  you  for 
once,  dear,  will  you  ?  " 
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*'N — no,"  said  Kate,  trying  to  think  that 
she  did  not  mind. 

**  Don't  sit  up — I  may  be  a  little  late." 

And  he  was  late — very  late.  The  next  day 
all  his  good  spirits  seemed  to  have  departed ; 
he  was  gloomy  and  silent.  They  went  for  a 
stroll  before  luncheon,  and  then  he  proposed 
to  hire  a  couple  of  horses  for  a  ride  in  the 
afternoon.  Kate  was  delighted,  and  the 
exercise  seemed  to  do  him  good.  When  they 
came  home,  she  ventured  to  ask  him  again 
when  he  would  be  ready  to  leave  Buenos 
Ayres. 

*' Very  soon,"  he  answered;  **  I  will  let  you 
know  for  certain  by  the  end  of  the  week." 

And  with  this  she  had  to  rest  content,  but 
the  desire  to  see  her  sister  was  becoming 
daily  stronger,  until  it  amounted  to  a  longing 
that  was  almost  painful. 

Sunday  came  once  more.  It  had  rained 
heavily  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  ; 
and  now,  though  clear  overhead,  the  streets 
were  a  sea  of  mud,  and  far  from  inviting  as 
Kate  saw  them  from  the  sitting- room  window. 
She  was  dressed  and  ready  for  church,  waiting 
for  Sydney.     As  she  stood  there  her  face  was 
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very,  very  sad.  In  those  eight  days  since 
they  landed,  the  little  cloud  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand  had  grown  to  such  dimensions 
that  it  seemed  to  cover  half  the  sky,  and  blot 
out  the  sunlight. 

The  door  opened,  and  Sydney  entered. 

With  an  effort  Kate  summoned  a  smile  to 
her  face  before  turning  towards  him. 

**  I  am  quite  ready  to  start,  Sydney." 

*'  All  right,"  he  answered ;  *'  Keziah  has  her 
bonnet  on — you  can  go  with  her,  I  am  not 
going  this  morning." 

'*  Oh  !  Sydney,  you  don't  mean  that — do 
come." 

And  her  voice  betrayed  the  sharp  pang 
within. 

**  Nonsense  !  you  don't  want  me — you  know 
the  way  now." 

Kate  went  up  to  him,  and  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  arm,  the  tears  trembling  in  her 
eyes. 

*'  I  have  been  looking  forward  so  much  to 
Sunday.  I — I  thought  we  should  go  to  church 
together,  and  that  you  would  be  with  me  all 
day  long.  You — you  always  went  to  church 
at  home." 
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**  Yes,  when  I  was  after  you,"  he  answered, 
lightly;  ^' but  not  so  very  frequently  at  other 
times.'' 

Kate  drew  back  suddenly,  as  if  she  had  been 
struck,  an  expression  of  intense  pain  upon  her 
face.  Sydney  saw  it,  but  little  understood  its 
depth.  How  should  he  ?  He  thought  nothing 
of  the  admission,  whilst  to  her  it  meant  the 
realization  of  a  wide  gulf  between  them,  of 
whose  existence  she  had  been  growing  daily 
more  and  more  conscious. 

*'  Don't  make  a  fuss  about  nothing,  Kate," 
he  said,  though  not  unkindly.  *'  You  must 
feel  by  this  time  that  you  have  married  a  man, 
and  not  a  saint.  I  daresay  I'll  go  with  you 
next  Sunday,  but  I  don't  feel  in  the  mood 
to-day.  There,  you  had  better  be  off  now,  or 
you  will  be  late." 

She  moved  silentl}^  away,  without  another 
word,  and  passed  into  the  bedroom  to  regain 
command  over  herself.  She  bathed  her  face, 
and  changed  her  veil  for  a  thicker  one,  to 
conceal  the  traces  of  tell-tale  tears;  then  going 
out  to  the  gallery  she  called  Keziah,  and  they 
started  at  once. 

Kate  talked  more  than  usual  to  Keziah  as 
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they  walked  along,  for  she  was  nervously 
anxious  that  the  latter  should  not  detect  how 
much  she  was  troubled.  In  church,  it  was  the 
dread  of  notice  that  alone  kept  back  the  tears. 
Sydney's  refusal  to  come  with  her  was  perhaps 
but  a  trifling  thing  to  cause  such  distress,  and 
might  not  have  had  so  great  an  effect  but 
that  it  came  after  a  week  when  his  long  and 
unaccountable  absences,  and  alternations  of 
unnaturally  high  spirits  and  great  depression, 
had  filled  her  with  vague  alarm.  She  had 
only  seen  Thorpe  once  since  the  previous 
Sunday ;  but  she  felt  quite  certain  that  he  and 
Sydney  were  constantly,  nay,  almost  always, 
together.  She  left  the  church  quickly  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  for  several  ladies 
among  the  congregation  had  called  upon  her 
during  the  week,  and  she  dreaded  being 
stopped  by  any,  and  having  to  answer  inquiries 
after  Sydney.  Greatly  to  her  surprise,  on  re- 
entering their  sitting-room  Sydney  was  there, 
and  he  remained  with  her  all  the  rest  of  the 
day,  rather  quiet  and  subdued,  but  more 
affectionate  and  tender  than  he  had  been  for 
several  days. 

Once  more  he   promised   that   they  should 
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leave  Buenos  Ayres  Immediately — once  more 
hope  revived  in  her  breast. 

The  following  afternoon,  Sydney  had  volun- 
teered to  go  with  her  to  return  some  of  the 
calls  that  had  been  made  upon  them.  Keziah 
assisted  her  mistress  to  prepare,  and  then  went 
to  her  dinner.  Keziah  had  to  take  her  meals 
in  a  somewhat  strange  place.  There  was  no 
proper  accommodation  at  the  hotel  for  an 
English  maid.  The  servants  of  the  estabHsh- 
ment  were  men,  either  Spaniards  or  Italians. 
Therefore  it  had  been  arranged  that  she  should 
have  her  meals  at  a  table  set  out  on  a  part  of 
the  gallery  which  was  furthest  from  their 
rooms,  but  on  the  same  floor.  The  gallery 
was  wider  there  than  anywhere  else,  and  less 
utilized  as  a  passage.  Keziah' s  wants  were 
attended  to  by  an  Italian  waiter,  who — much 
to  her  horror — also  performed  the  duties  of 
chambermaid. 

While  she  was  seated  at  dinner  that  day, 
two  Englishmen  came,  and  stood  close  by, 
leaning  against  the  railing.  Probably  they 
did  not  notice  Keziah,  for  she  was  In  a  dark 
corner,  and  partly  hidden  by  a  screen.  For  a 
time  she  paid  no  attention  to  their  conversation, 
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but  presently  she  saw  her  mistress  come  out  of 
the  sitting-room  and  look  down  into  the  court- 
yard, and,  after  a  few  minutes,  go  back  again. 

**  Hollo  !  that's  a  pretty  woman,  Fletcher  ; 
who  is  she?  "  asked  one  of  the  other. 

*' Don't  you  know?"  replied  Fletcher. 
**  She's  Sydney  Ferrars'  young  wife,  whom  he 
has  just  brought  out  from  England — more 
shame  to  him  for  the  way  in  which  he  is 
treating  her !  " 

*^  How  so  ?"  asked  the  other. 

*'  Ah  !  you  only  came  in  from  camp  last 
night,  or  you  would  have  heard.  He's  been 
gambling  like  mad  all  the  week.  Thorpe  got 
hold  of  him  again  directly  he  landed.  He's 
been  drinking  too,  more  than  he  should  ;  but 
that  is  Thorpe's  little  game.  No  sane  and 
sober  man  would  ever  fall  so  easy  a  prey." 

*'What  a  fool!"  said  the  other.  *' He 
deserves  hanging  for  treating  such  a  wife 
like  that." 

And  then  they  moved  away ;  but  not  one 
word  of  their  conversation  had  escaped  Keziah. 
Her  blood  seemed  frozen  in  her  veins.  Horri- 
fied at  what  she  had  heard,  she  sat  motionless. 
At  last  she  saw  her  master  appear,  go  hurriedly 
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into  the  sitting-room,  and  come  out  again  with 
her   mistress.       She    could    not    eat    another 
mouthful,     despite    the     polite     concern     and 
entreaties  of  the   Italian   waiter ;    and   slowly, 
like  one  in  a  dream,  she  returned  to  her  room, 
and  closed  the  door.     Then  she  tried  to  collect 
her  thoughts,  and  decide  upon  what  must  be 
done.      During  the  weeks  that  they  had  been 
together  Keziah  had  become  deeply  attached 
to  her   mistress.     She  had  been   greatly  inte- 
rested in  the  marriage,  and  had  watched  with 
pleasure  how  happy  the  young  couple  appeared 
to  be.     Her  own   troubles  had  been  far  from 
making    her    cynical    or    unsympathizing,   but 
they  had   rendered  her  quick  to  perceive  the 
troubles    and    sorrows    of    others.       Thus    the 
growing  anxiety  which  Kate  believed  she  had 
so  carefully  concealed  were,  in  reality,  clearly 
perceived  by  Keziah,  though  the  latter  had  too 
much  delicacy  to  give  the  least  sign  that  she 
noticed  anything  amiss.     She  liked  her  master 
also ;  he  had  always  treated  her  with  kindness 
and  consideration;  but  for  some  time  she  also 
had  been  anxious,  for  Keziah  was  older  than 
Kate,  and  knew  more  about  the  world. 

But  now,  even  a  worse  thing  than  she  had 
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imagined  was  suddenly  revealed.  What  ought 
she  to  do?  Ought  she  to  tell  her  mistress? 
The  very  thought  of  doing  so  made  her  turn 
faint ;  and  in  the  end  she  did  what  almost  any 
other  person  in  the  same  situation  would  have 
done — nothing.  Once  or  twice  the  words 
trembled  on  her  lips ;  then  her  tongue  would 
suddenly  become  paralyzed,  and  refused  to 
speak.  The  weight  on  her  mind  made  her 
look  so  ill  and  wretched  that  Kate  remarked 
upon  it,  and  asked  what  ailed  her. 

"  Oh,  ma'am,  T  don't  think  this  place  agrees 
with  me  ;  when — when  shall  we  go  into  the 
country?  " 

*'  Very  soon,  now,  Keziah." 

And  it  vv^as  hard  to  say  which  of  the  two 
most  longed  to  leave  Buenos  Ayres. 

One  day  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  Kate  and 
Sydney  went  by  invitation  to  spend  the  evening 
with  Mrs.  Dancy.  They  met  several  pleasant 
English  people ;  and  music  was  the  chief 
amusement  of  the  evening,  and  to  which  they 
had  been  especially  asked  to  contribute  their 
assistance ;  for  Sydney's  powers  as  a  vocalist 
were  well  known  and  much  appreciated  among 
his  friends  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
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While  Kate  was  at  the  piano,  playing  the 
accompaniments  to  some  of  his  favourite 
songs,  it  seemed  like  a  return  to  old  days. 
Was  this  the  reality  ?  and  were  the  anxieties 
that  of  late  had  tortured  her  day  and  night 
merely  the  hallucinations  of  her  brain  ? 
Would  indeed  that  it  were  so !  As  such 
thoughts  crossed  her  mind,  she  glanced  almost 
involuntarily  at  Sydney.  He  stood  by  her 
side,  handsome  and  apparently  light-hearted, 
his  voice  pouring  forth  its  rich  tones,  thrilling 
and  sweet  as  of  yore.  Surely,  surely,  it  must 
be  she  who  was  in  the  wrong,  ever  to  allow  any 
doubts  concerning  him  to  trouble  her  peace. 

But  alas !  next  evening  the  picture  was 
reversed — the  old  pleasant,  trusting  days  had 
receded  far  into  the  distance ;  and  she  sat 
alone,  miserable,  heart-sick,  and  anxious. 


CHAPTER    VII 

A   NIGHT    VIGIL. 

At  last  they  had  left  Buenos  Ayres,  and  were 
on  board  the  river  steamer  which  was  to  take 
them  up  the  Parana  as  far  as  Santa  Rosa.  It 
was  rather  more  than  three  weeks  since  they 
had  first  landed.  Had  the  harm  which  those 
three  weeks  brought  been  left  behind  as 
was  the  city  ?  or  were  its  disastrous  con- 
sequences to  dog  their  steps  ?  If  the  latter, 
Kate,  at  least,  did  not  know  it;  she  was  young 
and  hopeful,  and  gladly  lent  herself  to  the 
belief  that,  in  quitting  Buenos  Ayres,  they 
were  leaving  Thorpe  and  the  evil  influence 
which  he  seemed  to  exert  over  Sydney.  Her 
spirits  rose  with  the  first  throb  of  the  engine, 
even  though  she  saw  her  husband  silent  and 
depressed.  **A  little  while,"  she  thought,  *' and 
away  from  that  man  he  will  be  himself  again." 
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During  the  first  hour  or  so,  the  voyage  was 
one  calculated  to  afford  amusement  and  interest 
to  those  unfamiliar  with  its  peculiar  features. 
The  vast  La  Plata  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  two  great  rivers — the  Parana  and  the 
Uruguay ;  and  the  Parana,  before  mingling 
her  waters  with  those  of  the  sister  river, 
throws  off  a  maze  of  narrow  streams,  which 
wend  their  sinuous  way  through  the  rich 
alluvial  deposits  of  her  delta.  Up  one  of  these 
narrow  streams  passes  much  of  the  traffic 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  cities  situated 
on  the  higher  reaches  of  the  river ;  and 
curiously  narrow  it  is  for  the  passage  of  a 
steamer,  with  its  sharp  corners  and  overhang- 
ing boughs.  Men  stand  on  the  deck  with 
long  poles,  with  which  they  push  the  steamer 
from  the  banks  as  she  grates  against  them. 
In  turning  the  corners  she  is  sure  to  want  their 
help,  the  stream  being  too  narrow  for  her  to 
swing  round  without  it ;  and  at  such  times  the 
drooping  willows,  which  line  the  banks,  sweep 
the  deck  with  their  long  branches. 

All  this  gave  interest  and  amusement  to  the 
beginning  of  the  voyage,  but  when  they 
emerged  from  the  delta  into  the  Parana  there 
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was  little  of  interest  to  be  seen  ;  only  the 
broad  river  with  its  low  banks,  untimbered, 
uncultivated.  Now  and  again  came  a  hide- 
laden  ship,  floating  down  on  the  bosom  of  the 
stream,  or  from  time  to  time  a  small  town 
appeared,  with  perhaps  a  wharf,  and  some 
show  of  life  and  stir  when  men  were  busy 
lading  a  vessel  moored  alongside. 

Whilst  they  were  in  the  narrow  stream 
Kate  continued  to  move  about,  watching  all 
that  was  going  on  ;  but  when  they  entered  the 
big  river  Sydney  found  her  a  seat,  and  sent 
Keziah  to  fetch  the  rugs  which  had  been 
carried  below.  Keziah  was  so  long  away  that 
Sydney  was  on  the  point  of  following  her, 
thinking  that  she  might  have  been  unable  to 
find  what  she  sought,  when  at  last  she  re- 
appeared. As  she  came  towards  them,  carry- 
ing the  rugs,  Kate  noticed  how  exceedingly 
white  she  looked. 

**  Why,  Keziah,  what  is  the  matter?  "  she 
asked.  "Surely  the  motion  is  not  making  you 
fancy  yourself  at  sea  again." 

*'  It  is  nothing,  ma'am  ;  only  it  was  close 
and  stuffy  down  below — I  shall  be  all  right  in 
the  fresh  air." 
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Keziah  arranged  the  rugs,  and  then  sat 
down  at  a  little  distance  ;  but  had  Kate  been 
observant  she  would  have  seen  that  Keziah 
kept  looking  towards  the  companion  with  a 
nervous,  startled  gaze,  and  that  the  fresh  air 
failed  to  restore  the  colour  to  her  cheeks. 

Sydney  settled  himself  at  Kate's  feet,  and 
lit  a  cigar.  They  did  not  talk  much — each 
was  wrapt  in  deep  reflection.  Sydney  ap- 
peared absorbed  in  watching  the  wreaths  of 
smoke — so  light  and  vapoury — there  only  for 
an  instant,  and  then  disappearing,  to  leave  no 
trace  of  their  brief  existence;  and,  as  he 
watched,  did  their  likeness  to  his  own  remorse 
for  the  past,  and  good  intentions  for  the  future, 
occur  to  him,  and  bear  their  part  in  casting 
a  g'rave  shadow  on  his  face  ? 

Keziah  turned,  if  possible,  a  shade  whiter 
as  a  tall  figure  emerged  from  the  companion. 
A  minute  more,  and  a  voice  addressed  Kate. 

**  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Ferrars — you  have 
found  a  comfortable  spot  here." 

Sydney  started  violently — his  cigar  dropped 
on  the  deck,  and  some  muttered  words  fell 
from  his  lips. 

To  Kate  that  voice  sounded  as  the  knell  of 
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all  her  newborn  hopes.  And  yet  she  was 
scarcely  surprised.  It  seemed  as  if  a  whispered 
and  almost  latent  consciousness  had  taught 
her  to  believe  that  this  would  be.  Still,  when 
it  came,  it  deadened  her  every  feeling-,  and  me- 
chanically she  held  out  her  hand — mechanically 
uttered  some  formal  words  of  greeting. 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  which  gave  her  a 
faint  gleam  of  comfort  was  the  quick  per- 
ception that  Thorpe's  appearance  was  as 
unexpected  to  Sydney  as  to  herself. 

Sydney  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  only  re- 
covered his  equanimity  by  a  great  effort. 

"Why,  Thorpe,  what  brings  you  here?  " 

It  seemed  to  Kate  that  there  was  a  strangely 
sinister  look  in  the  handsome  dark  eyes  as  the 
man  replied, — 

''  I  have  business  to  look  after  at  Santa 
Rosa,  and  I  thought  it  would  not  be  so  dull  if 
I  were  there  with  you." 

Then,  uninvited  and  certainly  unwelcome, 
he  sat  down  beside  them. 

Sydney  talked  and  laughed  with  an  assump- 
tion of  good  spirits  ;  and  Kate's  heart  ached 
with  a  dull  and  weary  pain,  the  question  ever 
repeating  itself,  "  How  will  all  this  end  ?  " 
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A  night  had  to  be  spent  on  board ;  and  it 
was  four-and-twenty  hours  from  the  time  they 
left  Buenos  Ayres  before  the  steamer  came  in 
sight  of  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa.  The  latter  was 
a  place  of  considerable  importance,  numbering 
not  far  from  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
it  carried  on  a  large  shipping  trade,  which 
caused  its  wharf  to  present  a  busy  and  ani- 
mated  appearance. 

Kate  did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  without 
receiving  any  direct  encouragement  even  from 
Sydney  Mr.  Thorpe  attached  himself  to  them, 
and  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was 
welcome.  He  walked  by  her  side  from  the 
steamer  to  the  hotel,  and  took  it  upon  himself 
to  act  as  cicerone,  and  explain  all  that  was  to 
be  seen.  More  particularly  he  pointed  out 
one  circumstance,  which  undoubtedly  gave  a 
gloomy  and  forbidding  aspect  to  the  city, 
namely,  that  every  window  on  the  ground 
floor  was  protected  by  strong  perpendicular 
bars  of  iron,  suggestive  of  prison  windows, 
placed  there  either  to  keep  dangerous  charac- 
ters within,  or,  as  Mr.  Thorpe  explained,  to 
keep  such  gentry  out,  and  guard  more  peaceful 
folk  from  midnight  raids  and  robberies.     The 
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appearance  of  many  of  the  loiterers  in  the 
streets  gave  a  sense  of  reality  to  visions  of 
such  lawless  deeds,  and  it  required  no  great 
stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  them  engaged 
in  burglary  and  violence. 

The  "  gaucho  "  of  the  Argentine  Republics 
comes  of  the  mixed  race  of  Spanish  conqueror 
and  Indian  native.  He  is  wiry  and  active  ;  a 
gambler,  and  passionate  by  nature  ;  a  long 
knife  ever  at  hand  is  concealed  somewhere 
about  his  person,  and  this  he  hesitates  not  to 
handle  at  a  moment's  notice.  His  dress  has  a 
strange,  uncivilized  appearance,  and  almost  in- 
variably consists  of  a  shirt  and  two  "-  ponchos," 
of  native  manufacture.  The  latter  are  a  sort 
of  rug,  woven  from  fine  merino  wool,  and  each 
has  a  hole  in  the  centre.  One  poncho  is 
slipped  over  head  and  arms  and  hangs  from 
the  waist  downwards,  forming  a  convenient 
apology  for  breeches ;  while  the  second  has  a 
smaller  hole,  through  which  only  the  head  is 
passed,  and  serves  the  purpose  of  coat  and 
waistcoat.  These  gauchos  are  the  shepherds 
and  stock-drivers  of  the  country — always  on 
horseback,  and  able  to  ride  for  an  incredible 
number    of    hours    without    any    subsistence 
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beyond  a  drink  of  the  universal  mate.  If 
surprised  by  a  dark  night,  on  a  journey  across 
the  plains,  a  g-aucho  will  tether  his  horse  and 
lie  down  on  the  bare  ground  until  the  return 
of  dawn  permits  him  once  more  to  resume 
his  way.  For  endurance  of  this  kind  he  is 
unrivalled ;  but  whether  he  is  capable  or 
desirous  of  sustained  and  manual  labour  is 
more  than  doubtful. 

With  such  surroundings,  Kate  felt  that  she 
was  in  a  strange  country  and  among  a  strange 
people,  and  this  added  somewhat  to  the  load 
of  care  which  was  weighing  upon  her  spirits. 
When  they  reached  the  hotel  there  was  some- 
thing desolate  about  its  large  bare-looking 
rooms  and  long  echoing  corridors.  Sydney 
engaged  a  sitting-room  with  two  bedrooms 
opening  out  of  it — the  second  one  for  Keziah. 
They  would  be  there  for  two  days,  he  said,  for 
on  the  second  morning  they  would  make  an  early 
start  by  train  and  reach  the  Ramsays'  estan(^ia 
the  same  day.  How  Kate  longed  for  that 
intervening  space  of  time  to  be  annihilated 
none  but  herself  could  tell.  To  her,  Mercedes 
appeared  as  a  haven  of  refuge,  and  Mr.  Thorpe 
as  an  evil  genius  sent  to  molest  them  on  the  way. 
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It  was  evening,  and  Kate  had  returned  after 
dinner  to  the  sitting-room.  She  was  weary 
both  in  body  and  mind.  They  had  arrived  at 
Santa  Rosa  before  midday,  and  all  the  after- 
noon she  had  walked  about  the  city.  For  Mr. 
Thorpe  seemed  determined  not  to  lose  sight 
of  them ;  and,  as  far  as  Kate  could  see, 
Sydney  did  not  try  to  shake  him  off.  Rather 
than  leave  them  alone  together,  she  would 
have  walked  until  she  dropped  with  fatigue, 
and  she  had  remained  with  them  as  long  as 
possible,  feeling  all  the  time  that  at  best  it 
was  but  postponing  the  evil  moment.  At  last 
they  brought  her  back  to  the  hotel,  and 
Sydney,  in  answer  to  her  beseeching  looks, 
promised  to  follow  her  upstairs  in  a  few 
minutes ;  but  he  only  came  in  hurriedly  just 
in  time  to  prepare  for  dinner.  Mr.  Thorpe 
sat  with  them  at  the  table ;  and  thus  all  day 
Kate  had  not  found  a  single  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her  husband  privately. 

Keziah  had  thoughtfully  placed  books  and 
work  on  the  table ;  but  Kate  did  not  even  take 
them  up,  and  sat  weary  and  dejected.  More 
than  an  hour  had  passed,  and  then  a  step 
sounded  along  the  corridor  which   made  her 
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heart  beat  faster — the  door  opened,  and 
Sydney  entered,  looking  flushed  and  excited. 

'*  Kate/*  he  said,  **  where  is  my  travelling 
desk?'' 

Kate  did  not  know,  and  had  to  summon 
Keziah  from  the  next  room.  When  Keziah 
brought  the  desk^  Sydney  took  it  from  her, 
and  went  into  the  inner  room,  carrying  one  of 
the  lighted  candles  from  the  table.  He  did 
not  quite  close  the  door,  and  Kate  could  hear 
him  open  the  desk,  and  the  rustle  of  papers  as 
he  turned  them  over.  She  stood  irresolute — 
she  must  not  lose  this  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  him — and  yet  it  hardly  seemed  a  fitting 
one,  as  he  was  evidently  in  a  hurry.  To  speak 
might  prove  worse  than  useless.  She  did  not 
like  to  follow  into  the  bedroom,  for  he  must 
have  gone  there  to  search  in  his  desk  free 
from  her  observation.  Her  heart  beat  so 
strongly  that  she  could  feel  its  pulsations,  and 
she  waited  with  every  nerve  at  its  fullest 
tension.  Suddenly  the  lock  of  the  desk 
clicked,  and  Sydney  came  from  the  bedroom, 
thrusting  some  papers  into  the  breast  pocket 
of  his  coat  with  one  hand  while  he  carried 
the  candlestick  in  the  other.     He  placed  the 
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latter  on   the  table,   and  turned  to  leave  the 
room  without  a  word. 

Kate  sprang  forward  to  detain  him  ;  a  great 
ball  seemed  to  have  come  into  her  throat,  and 
she  could  not  speak. 

^'  What  do  you  want,  Kate  ?  don't  keep  me 
now — I  am  in  a  hurry." 

She  tried  to  command  herself;  tried  to  think 
what  was  best  and  wisest  to  say;  but,  when 
she  spoke,  the  effort  made  her  voice  sound 
harsh  and  unnatural  even  to  herself. 

**  Oh  !  Sydney,  if  you  love  me  don't  go  and 
spend  the  evening  with  that  man  !  Have  you 
not  promised  to  give  him  up?  Don't  go 
away  again  !  don't  leave  me  now  !  " 

**  Nonsense  !  I  must  go,  I  have  business  to 
attend  to." 

*^  Sydney  !  "  she  cried,  the  colour  mounting 
to  her  very  brow,  *'  you  deceive  me,  you  deceive 
yourself.  Am  I  not  your  wife  ? — can  you 
answer  it  to  your  conscience  that  you  are 
treating  me  rightly  ?  " 

''Be  quiet,  Kate!"  he  answered,  angrily. 
Then  he  pushed  her  roughly  from  him,  and 
was  gone. 

Kate    stood    for  a   moment    where   he    had 
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left  her,  and  then,  sinking  down  on  a 
chair,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and 
uttered  a  low  cry  of  despair.  She  knew  not 
how  long  she  sat  thus,  wild  and  unhappy 
thoughts  coursing  each  other  through  her 
brain.  When  at  last  she  roused  herself  and 
looked  at  her  watch,  it  was  past  nine  o'clock. 
She  rose  and  went  to  Keziah's  door. 

"  Keziah,  you  can  come  and  help  me  to 
undress  now,  and  then  you  may  go  to  bed — 
I  daresay  you  are  tired." 

Keziah  came,  and  in  less  than  half-an-hour 
she  said  good-night  to  her  mistress  and 
retired. 

But  Kate  had  no  thought  of  rest.  She 
closed  the  door  into  the  sitting-room,  that  the 
sound  of  her  movements  might  not  reach 
Keziah,  and  then  she  paced  restlessly  up  and 
down.  Now  and  again  the  words,  **  What  can 
I  do  ?  what  can  I  do  ?  "  unconsciously  passed 
her  lips.  Suddenly  she  stayed  her  walk ; 
*'  I  will  dress  myself  again,"  she  said  aloud  ; 
^*  I  will  go  and  look  for  him.  I  will  beg  and 
implore  him,  even  on  my  knees,  to  come  away  !  " 
But  another  moment  the  impossibiHty  of  such 
a    course   became   apparent.     How  could  she 
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eo?  And  where  could  she  find  him  ?  It  was 
more  than  likely  that  he  was  not  even  in  the 
hotel. 

She  went  to  the  window,  pulled  aside  the 
blind,  and  leaned  her  burning  forehead  against 
the  cold  glass.  It  was  a  brilliant  moonlight 
night ;  every  object  stood  out  as  clear  as  in 
the  day,  but  softened  and  etherealized  by  the 
mystic  moonlight.  She  could  see  nothing  but 
the  deserted  street,  the  plain,  square  buildings 
opposite,  and  a  strip  of  pure  far-off  sky,  with 
the  stars  almost  eclipsed  by  the  stronger 
light.  Was  it  any  fault  of  hers  ?  she  thought; 
had  she  failed  in  wifely  love  or  gentleness? 
Had  her  words  been  less  persuasive  and  tender 
than  thev  misfht  have  been  ?  If  it  were  so, 
she  would  implore  his  pardon  when  they  met 
again. 

And  now,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  Kate 
heard  a  sound  strange  and  unfamiliar  to  her 
ears,  the  measured  tread  of  the  watchman  on 
his  beat,  and  his  cry  in  strange  plaintive  tones, 
^'^  La  HOC  he  es  sercjia  !  " 

The  words  sounded  like  a  mockery  in 
presence  of  the  pain  and  trouble  which  racked 
her  breast ;   and  yet  her  thoughts  w^ere  diverted 
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for  a  moment  as  she  listened  to  the  cry,  repeated 
again  and  again,  fainter  and  fainter,  as  it  was 
lost  in  the  distance,  ''La  noche  es  sereni  !'' 
But  all  seemed  dark  to  her  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  more  in  harmony  with  her  feelings  had 
the  wild  wind  blown,  and  the  fierce  rain  beaten 
against  the  windows.  Then  the  bells  chimed 
from  a  neighbouring  convent,  summoning  the 
monks  to  one  of  their  nightly  vigils.  Kate 
fanciedshe  could  see  them  rising  from  their  hard 
pallets,  and  moving  silently  along  cold  stone 
corridors  to  the  dimly  lighted  chapel,  chanting 
their  offices  in  the  dead  of  night.  She  almost 
wished  she  could  be  with  them.  Was  her 
vigil  one  of  less  pain  and  weariness  than 
theirs  ? 

A  step  sounded  along  the  passage,  her 
heart  beat  fast  with  a  sudden  hope ;  but  before 
it  reached  the  door  she  knew  too  well  that  it 
was  not  Sydney's;  and  a  chill  of  disappoint- 
ment fell  upon  her.  As  it  passed  by,  and  was 
gradually  lost  in  the  echoing  corridors,  she 
moved  from  the  window  ;  and,  sitting  by  the 
bed,  laid  her  aching  head  upon  the  pillow. 
Her  thoughts  wandered  to  the  past,  the  days 
which,  on  looking  back,  seemed  by  contrast  so 
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perfect  and  unclouded  in  their  happiness. 
Could  she,  one  short  year  ago,  have  realized 
her  present  life  ?  Yet  not  one  thought  of 
regret  at  having  married  Sydney  crossed  her 
mind — for  that  she  was  far  too  loyal.  She  was 
his  wife  until  death  did  part  them.  Her  one 
thought  and  desire  was  to  be  to  him  ail  that 
the  word  "wife"  in  its  fullest  and  highest 
sense  implies.  Even  to  herself  she  shrank 
from  confessing  that  he  was  not  what  she 
believed  him  to  be  when  she  had  yielded  to 
the  impassioned  pleadings  of  his  love.  And 
yet  it  was  so.  In  those  days  she  was  young 
and  inexperienced,  with  a  heart  aching  for 
the  loss  of  her  father  and  craving  for  some 
object  on  which  to  bestow  its  affection.  She 
had  sincerely  believed  Sydney  when  he  told 
her,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  which  he  was 
master,  that  she  was  necessary  to  his  happiness. 
She  had  married  with  the  strongest  faith  in 
this,  and  in  the  full  belief  that  she  loved 
him  in  return.  But  it  was  the  shadow  of 
her  own  creation  that  she  loved,  and  not 
the  man  as  he  really  was.  During  her  previous 
life,  the  two  men  with  whom  she  had  been 
thrown  into  intimate  contact  were  her    father 
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and  Roger  North,  whose  every  action  was 
guided  by  the  highest  principle ;  and,  un- 
consciously but  naturally,  her  estimate  of  other 
men  was  formed  from  them. 

She  had  been  accustomed  to  see  men  doers 
rather  than  talkers,  professing  little  and  be- 
lieving much.  Thus  she  had  taken  it  for 
granted  that  deeper  feelings  and  motives  lay 
hidden  beneath  Sydney's  bright  and  attractive 
manner.  Had  she  been  older,  had  she  been 
more  versed  in  this  world's  wisdom,  had  she 
even  been  less  simple  and  confiding,  the  few 
months  spent  in  intimacy  with  his  family  might 
have  opened  her  eyes  to  the  truth  ;  but  as 
it  was  they  had  failed  to  do  so ;  and  she 
was  to  learn  by  the  bitter  fruit  of  personal 
experience  that  all  men  were  not  as  her  father 
and  Roger  North, — honourable,  unselfish,  as 
pure  in  thought  and  deed  before  God  as  in 
the  sight  of  man.  A  few  careless  words 
dropped  from  Sydney's  lips  had  gradually 
brought  to  her  mind  a  partial  perception  that 
his  character  was  built  upon  the  shifting  sand 
rather  than  on  the  solid  rock.  Her  feeling  for 
him  was  not  of  the  kind  which,  with  some 
women,    blinds    them    to    every    shortcoming 
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in  the  object  of  their  love  ;  and  thus  she 
suffered  the  keenest  pangs  at  every  fresh 
discovery  of  how  far  he  fell  short  of  her 
ideal. 

And  now  her  tears  were  very  bitter,  her 
hopes  for  the  future  had  grown  fainter.  Ex- 
perience had  already  taught  that  affection 
for  her  would  work  but  little  change  in 
Sydney.  Such,  she  had  learned,  was  but 
a  frail  reed  on  which  to  rest  when  no  deeper, 
holier  principle  lay  behind.  Already,  she 
listened  to  his  promises  with  but  little  faith  in 
their  fulfilment.  Where,  where  was  the  power 
to  come  from  which  could  strengthen  his 
character,  and  make  him  resist  the  evil  and 
turn  to  the  good  ?  There  was  but  one  such 
power,  and  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night 
her  fervent  prayers  and  supplications  rose 
heavenwards. 

Again  the  watchman's  step  sounding  near 
and  distinct  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  watch- 
man's plaintive  cry  once  more,  ''  La  noche  es 
serena!''  and  Kate  started  from  her  pillow  to 
find  that  she  had  fallen  into  a  troubled 
slumber. 

She  looked  at  her  watch,  it  was  two  o'clock. 
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She  rose  and  went  into  the  sitting-room.  It 
was  still  untenanted.  Then  she  opened  the 
door  into  the  passage  and  listened,  but  could 
hear  no  sound.  Her  eyes  were  heavy  now 
with  sleep,  and  wearily  she  returned  and 
crept  to  bed.  As  she  laid  her  head  upon  the 
pillow,  the  convent  bells  rang  out  calling 
the  monks  once  more  to  their  early  vigil  ; 
and  she  fell  asleep  before  the  last  tones  of 
the  bell  had  died  away. 

How  long  her  sleep  lasted  she  never  knew, 
but  the  awakening  was  sudden  and  complete. 
She  started  up  to  listen.  There  were  sounds 
of  subdued  voices  in  the  sitting-room,  then 
the  door  closed  gently,  and  she  heard  the 
tread  of  retreating  footsteps.  Her  heart  beat 
painfully,  she  turned  cold  with  fear  of  she 
knew  not  what.  She  sprang  from  the  bed, 
and  drew  on  her  wrapper  with  trembling 
hands.  The  moon  still  shone  brightly,  and 
enough  light  penetrated  through  the  closed 
blinds  to  distinguish  objects  in  the  room. 
Opening  the  sitting-room  door  she  looked  in. 
At  first  it  seemed  empty  as  before ;  but  a 
second  glance  revealed  a  figure  stretched  upon 
the  sofa.     It  was  Sydney — that  she  could  see 
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at  once ;  but  he  lay  in  a  strange  attitude, 
rather  as  if  placed  there  by  other  hands  than 
as  he  would  have  lain   down  by  himself. 

Kate  went  up  to  him,  trembling  in  every 
limb.     She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

*' Sydney,  dear  Sydney!  speak  to  me,  are 
you  ill?" 

But  no  answer  came  ;  he  did  not  stir,  only 
his  heavy  breathing  fell  upon  her  ear. 

Hurriedly  returning  to  the  inner  room,  she 
struck  a  light,  and  bringing  it  back  placed  it 
upon  the  table.  She  spoke  to  him  again, 
and  lifted  his  hand,  but  it  fell  nerveless  from 
her  grasp.  Then  she  bent  over  him,  and 
gradually  the   truth   dawned   upon  her. 

No,  he  was  not  ill  ;  but  one  of  her  worst 
fears  was  fully  realized. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    ESTANCIA    MERCEDES. 

The  next  evening,  Kate  and  Sydney  were  at 
dinner.  Keziah  sat  at  the  same  table,  but  at 
a  little  distance.  She  did  not  like  this  arrange- 
ment, but  a  comfortable  meal  could  be  secured 
for  her  only  by  this  means — comfortable,  that 
is,  by  comparison  ;  for  the  cuisine  was  hardly 
all  that  could  be  desired.  Mr.  Thorpe  was 
not  there,  nor  had  Kate  seen  him  all  day. 
Keziah  finished  her  dinner  as  quickly  as  she 
could,  and  moved  away.  Almost  at  the  samie 
moment  Mr.  Thorpe  entered  the  room,  and 
came  to  the  table.  Sydney  looked  no  better 
pleased  to  see  him  than  did  Kate. 

''  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Ferrars — your  last  dUi 
Santa  Rosa ;  no  doubt  you  will  find  the 
Ramsays'  house  a  pleasant  change  after  hotel 
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life,  and  hotels  here  are  not  like  those  of  Paris 
or  New  York." 

**No,  indeed/^  said  Sydney,  contemptuously. 
*'  To-day  we  have  not  had  a  dish  fit  to  eat." 

"  Your  train  leaves  very  early,"  said  Thorpe, 
making  another  effort  to  draw  Kate  into 
conversation. 

"I  do  not  care  about  that,"  she  replied, 
coldly. 

''That  reminds  me,"  said  Sydney;  ''wait 
here  a  moment,  Kate,  while  I  go  and  speak  to 
*  mine  host ;  '  "  and  rising,  he  left  the  room, 
without  giving  her  time  to  answer. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  not  charmed  by 
the  look  of  things  up  country,  Mrs.  Ferrars  ?  " 
said  Thorpe,  slipping  into  Sydney's  vacated 
chair. 

"  It  is  very  much  what  I  expected,"  she 
replied,  trying  in  vain  to  preserve  a  perfect 
indifference. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  find  not  only  the  place, 
but  the  ways,  not  much  to  your  taste,"  he 
said,   with  a  look  full  of  meaning. 

The  colour  rushed  to  Kate's  face;  she 
pressed  her  lips  firmly  together,  and  remained 
silent. 
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Thorpe  bent  forwards,  and  continued  in  his 
softest  tones, — 

*'  I  cannot  tell  you,  Mrs.  Ferrars,  how  much 
I  felt  for  you  last  night — it  was  most  truly 
distressing — I  tried ^" 

But  he  got  no  further.  Kate  rose  from  the 
table — her  face  white  now,  her  eyes  flashing. 
She  drew  herself  up  to  her  full  height ;  and 
there  was  a  ring  of  indignant  scorn  in  her 
voice. 

"You  forget  to  whom  you  are  speaking, 
sir!" 

Then  she  swept  past  him  ;  but  on  reaching 
the  sitting-room  she  was  trembling  in  every 
limb  with  a  keen  and  bitter  sense  of  humilia- 
tion. Her  composure  was  only  partly  restored 
when  Sydney  made  his  appearance. 

"  Why  did  you  go  away?  "  he  said,  rather 
irritably.      "  I  thought  I  asked  you  to  remain." 

*'  I  did  not  choose  to  remain  with  Mr. 
Thorpe,"  replied  Kate,  feeling  that  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  the  real  reason. 

"  Nonsense—he  won't  hurt  you,"  said 
vSydney,  with  a  bitter  laugh.  *'  But  I  want  to 
tell  you — you  quite  understand  that  the  train 
leaves  at  eight,  and  that  you  must  be  ready  to 
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Start  from  the  hotel  a  quarter  of  an  hour  earlier. 
Have  you  explained  to  Kezlah,"  he  added, 
looking  away  from  her,  '*  to  put  a  few  of  your 
things  in  a  small  box  ?  tlie  heavy  luggage  will 
follow  later." 

*'Yes,"  said  Kate;  "  and  what  shall  she  put 
up  for  you  ?  '* 

"  Oh,  never  mind  my  things.  I  will  come 
back  presently,  and  see  to  them  myself  I  am 
going  to  smoke  a  cigar  now,  but  I  shall  not  be 
long  ;  "   and  with  this  he  left  the  room. 

The  next  morning  there  was  somewhat  of  a 
hurry  to  reach  the  station  in  time,  and  at  the 
last  moment  Kate  was  rather  astonished  by 
Sydney  asking  for  her  keys. 

"  What  do  you  want  them  for  ? "  she 
inquired,  handing  them  over. 

He  flushed  slightly,  muttered  something 
about  the  custom-house,  and  hurried  away. 
He  soon  returned,  and  then  they  walked  to 
the  station,  which  was  close  by. 

The  railway  in  those  days  penetrated  some 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  into  the  interior ; 
and  to  perform  this  distance  the  train  took 
twelve  hours,  including  stoppages ;  hence  the 
speed  was  not  that  of  an  express.     The  station 
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where  George  Ramsay  would  meet  them  was 
four  hours  from  Santa  Rosa ;  but  slowly  as  the 
train  crept  along,  Kate  did  not  wish  it  to  go 
any  faster.  Now  that  the  day  had  come  when 
she  was  to  see  her  sister,  she  almost  shrank 
from  the  meeting.  How  was  she  to  hide  from 
that  sister's  eye  the  cloud  which  had  descended 
on  her  so  young  married  life  ?  And  as  she 
watched  the  monotonous  plains  as  they  glided 
by,  it  was  hard  to  keep  down  her  rising  tears. 

Two  Englishmen,  whom  Kate  had  met  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  were  in  the  train.  They  were 
pleasant,  gentlemanly  young  fellows,  who  had 
settled  somewhere  along  the  line.  They  came 
to  speak  to  her,  and  pay  such  little  attentions 
as  they  could  ;  for  ladies  are  rare  in  the  camp, 
and  Kate,  fresh  from  England,  perhaps  awoke 
in  their  hearts  tender  memories  of  sisters  and 
friends  in  the  old  home. 

She  did  her  best  to  respond  to  their  boyish 
eagerness  to  please ;  and  laughed  at  their 
stories  of  the  wonderful  doings  of  the  prairie 
dogs,  and  their  own  rough  attempts  at  house- 
keeping. But  was  it  fancy  that  they  seemed 
somewhat  shy  of  Sydney  ?  The  hot  blood 
mounted  to  her  brow  as  the  thought  occurred ; 
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and  did  he  notice  it  too  ?  For,  very  shortly, 
he  said  something  about  wanting  to  smoke, 
and  moved  away  to  one  of  the  other  carriages. 
Kate  looked  wistfully  after  him,  and  suppressed 
a  little  sigh  as  she  tried  to  fix  her  attention 
on  what  her  young  companions  were  saying. 
Had  they  known  her  a  year  before,  they  would 
have  found  her  now,  by  comparison,  dull 
company.  However,  she  had  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  them,  for  she  was  prevented  by 
their  talk  from  brooding  over  her  troubles ; 
and  was  almost  surprised  when  Sydney  returned 
to  warn  her  to  be  ready  when  the  train  stopped. 

The  station  was  not  much  of  a  place  accord- 
ing to  English  ideas.  A  small  platform  and 
small  wooden  shed,  with  a  few  wooden-built 
huts,  clustered  together  at  a  little  distance, 
were  all  that  could  be  seen. 

Kate  felt  quite  dizzy  with  excitement  as  she 
was  carefully  assisted  to  alight  by  her  two 
friends  ;  and  was  aware  of  nothing  more  until 
she  found  herself  heartily  embraced  by  a  tall 
man  ;  and  heard  the  sound  of  a  cheery  voice 
which  carried  her  back  to  years  and  years  ago 
— back  to  the  days  of  childhood. 

*' Well,  Kate!  and  is  this  really  you  ?  "  he 
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said,  holding  her  at  arm's  length.  **My 
word !  what  a  fine  young  lady  you  have 
become  !  I  should  never  have  dared  to  kiss 
you  if  I  had  looked  at  you  first ;  "  and  he  gave 
a  laugh,  a  pleasant,  honest  laugh,  which  it  did 
Kate's  heart  great  good  to  hear. 

**  Well,  Sydney  !  and  how  are  you  ? — we 
expected  you  to  have  been  up  here  long  ago ; 
you  will  get  a  fine  scolding  from  the  wife,  I 
can  tell  you."  Then  he  turned  once  more  to 
Kate. 

^^  Mary  couldn't  come  to  meet  you;  we 
have  only  one  servant,  and  she  has  so  much 
to  do ;  but  I  was  to  give  any  amount  of  loves 
— hardly  necessary  when  ten  miles  will  bring 
you  together,  eh  ?  However,  we  won't  lose 
any  time.     Where's  the  luggage?  " 

George  Ramsay  looked  rather  astonished 
when  he  saw  the  modest-sized  box  which  was 
all  that  they  had  brought. 

'*That  all!"  he  said.  ''Why,  what  have 
you  done  with  the  rest?  " 

Sydney  answered  something  about  the  lug- 
gage being  sent  afterwards. 

''  Well,  I  could  not  have  taken  much  more 
to    the    esta72^ia    to-day,"     remarked    George, 
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*'but  you  might  just  as  well  have  brought 
it  all  with  you,  and  I  would  have  sent  for  it 
to-morrow.  Now  we  can't  tell  to  a  day  when 
it  will  arrive." 

Then  he  hurried  them  into  the  rough 
waggonette.  If  Kate  had  been  in  her  usual 
spirits  she  would  have  been  much  amused 
by  the  drive.  Never  in  her  life  had  she  driven 
in  such  a  carriage  or  behind  such  horses. 
The  carriage  looked  as  though  it  had  not 
been  washed  since  it  came  from  the  coach- 
builder,  and  was  mud-colour  or  dust-colour 
just  as  it  happened  to  be  wet  or  dry ;  while 
the  horses  had  shaggy,  rough  coats ;  and 
wore  harness  which  might  possibly  once  have 
been  black.  For  a  short  distance  they  drove 
along  a  partly  formed  road  ;  after  that,  George 
struck  out  across  the  plains,  with  apparently 
nothing  to  guide  his  course  ;  and  Kate  won- 
dered how  he  found  the  way.  Sydney  sat  on 
the  box  seat,  but  George  devoted  most  of  his 
attention  to  Kate;  and  kept  turning  round, 
asking  questions  about  people  and  places  at 
home.     At  last  he  addressed  Keziah. 

"You  are  a  Belton  girl,  I  hear.  I  expect 
you'll  think  this  a  strange    place ;  but  if  you 
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make  up  your  mind  to  take  the  rough  with 
the  smooth  you  won't  find  it  so  bad.  We  shall 
soon  give  you  plenty  to  do  at  the  estan^ia, 
Mrs.  Ramsay's  nurse  left  in  a  hurry,  and  the 
children  are  running  wild."  Then  he  added, 
*'  Mary  and  I  are  thinking,  Kate,  that  we  must 
get  back  to  England  soon,  unless  we  wish  the 
bairns  to  grow  up  like  little  savages." 

**  Are  the  boys  at  home  ?  "  asked  Kate. 

''No  ;  they  go  to  school  at  Monte  Video, 
and  this  does  not  happen  to  be  holiday  time  ; 
but  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  think  the  girls 
are  boys  in  frocks.  Look,  Kate,  you  can  see 
the  house  now ;  "  and  George  pointed  with 
his  whip  towards  a  little  speck  of  what  appeared 
to  be  trees. 

Objects  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  in 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  La  Plata,  and  on  its 
plains  almost  as  level  as  the  sea.  The  horses 
trotted  steadily,  but  seemingly  came  no  nearer 
to  the  end  of  their  journey  ;  and  it  was  long 
before  the  separate  trees  could  be  distin- 
guished, and  a  low  square  house  with  its  several 
details  became  discernible.  Then  they  seemed 
to  draw  rapidly  nearer ;  soon  a  gate  and  wire 
fence  were  passed ;    then  large   sheep-yards  ; 
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and  finally  two  little  girls  could  be  seen 
running  towards  the  house  as  the  waggonette 
skirted  a  plantation  of  poplar  trees  and  willows. 

At  last  George  pulled  up  at  the  back 
entrance. 

**  Here  we  are,  Mary,  safe  and  sound  !  '' 
sang  out  his  cheery  voice. 

And,  in  another  minute,  Kate  was  folded 
in  a  warm  and  motherly  embrace,  and  both 
the  sisters'  hearts  were  too  full  for  words. 

Then  they  looked  at  each  other  half  shyly, 
as  those  must  look  who  love  and  have  been 
long  parted — to  note  the  changes  that  time 
has  made  in  dear  and  once  familiar  faces. 

It  was  a  true  woman's  face  into  which  Kate 
gazed  ;  changed  certainly,  and  the  whole  figure 
matured  and  matronly,  when  compared  to 
what  it  had  been  ;  but  she  felt  at  once  that 
it  was  the  same  kind  elder  sister  who  had 
been  so  motherly  in  days  gone  by ;  and  with 
a  burst  of  overwrought  feeling  that  could  not 
be  controlled,  Kate  buried  her  face  on  Mary's 
shoulder  and  fairly  wept.  And  Mary's  tears 
flowed  fast  in  sympathy;  for  was  she  not 
thinking  of  the  father  whose  darling  this 
young  sister  had  been  so  lately  ? 
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George  and  Sydney  kept  out  of  the  way, 
pretending  to  be  busy  with  the  horses.  Then 
at  length  Mary  recovered  herself,  kissed 
Kate  fondly  through  her  tears,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  house.  The  little  girls  had  been 
hanging  back  shyly,  but  now  their  mother 
called  them. 

*'You  must  be  introduced  to  your  nieces, 
Kate — this  is  Rosa  ;  and  this  your  god-child 
and  namesake,  only  we  call  her  Kitty." 

They  were  pretty  children — six  and  four 
years  old,  with  fair  hair  rather  wild  and 
tangled,  and  faces  somewhat  tanned  and 
freckled  by  the  sun.  They  looked  at  their 
aunt  with  open-wide  blue  eyes ;  but  could 
not  be  coaxed  from  the  protection  of  their 
mother's  dress. 

'^  Never  mind  them,"  said  Mary,  '*  they  are 
silly  little  things.  They  see  so  few  strangers 
that  the  sight  of  a  fresh  face  makes  them  shy  ; 
but  they  will  be  friendly  enough  by-and-bye  !  " 

Mary  was  proud  of  her  home,  and  proud  to 
show  it  to  her  sister.  Though  un-English  in 
its  arrangements,  the  house  was  comfortable 
and  convenient  for  the  requirements  of  the 
climate.     It  was  one-storied  and  square,  with 
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the  inevitable  patio  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  square.  A  corridor,  covered  overhead, 
but  open  to  the  patio,  formed  the  sole  means 
of  communication  between  the  various  apart- 
ments. The  bedrooms  had  glazed  doors 
opening  into  the  corridor ;  and  some  of  them 
possessed  no  other  window. 

The  only  closed-in  passage  was  a  short  one 
between  the  front  door  and  the  patio.  To  the 
right  of  this  was  the  dining-room,  to  the  left 
the  drawing-room — each  of  good  dimensions, 
and  with  windows  looking  into  the  garden. 

The  house  had  been  built  many  years  before 
by  a  Spanish  grandee,  who  had  gone  to  great 
expense  in  its  erection,  so  that  it  far  exceeded 
in  size  and  comfort  any  other  to  be  found  in  a 
large  tract  of  country ;  nor  could  many  boast 
of  such  pleasant  gardens  and  plantations. 
This  grandee  had  been  led  to  so  great  an 
expenditure  by  the  belief  that  he  possessed 
a  taste  for  rural  pleasures  ;  but,  after  a  time, 
becoming  oppressed  with  emiui,  he  was  glad 
to  sell  his  estanpa  to  four  enterprising  English- 
men. Of  these  George  Ramsay  was  one, 
and  as  he  managed  the  property  he  lived 
at  Mercedes. 
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Mary  had  contrived  to  give  the  sitting- 
rooms  a  home-like  appearance ;  and,  passing 
through  them,  Kate  recognized  many  a  gift 
in  which  she  had  aided  her  father's  choice. 
But  Mary  thought  more  of  her  children  than 
of  her  pretty  things  ;  she  had  her  baby-boy 
to  show  ;  and  soon  they  went  to  look  for  him 
in  the  kitchen,  where  he  had  been  left  under 
the  eye  of  a  rough  old  Scotch  woman. 

Mary  lamented  that  she  had  but  this  one 
servant  in  the  house,  and  rejoiced  over  the 
prospect  of  Keziah's  help. 

*'  Keziah  will  be  delighted  to  help,"  re- 
marked Kate.  *'  She  has  been  quite  unhappy 
because  she  has  had  so  little  to  do." 

'*  She  need  not  be  unhappy  any  longer 
then,"  said  Mary  laughing.  '*  We  can  always 
find  her  something  to  do  here." 

Then  Mary  insisted  that  Kate  should  par- 
take of  a  substantial  luncheon,  already  spread 
in  the  dining-room,  and  sent  the  little  girls  to 
summon  their  father  and  uncle. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  the  reunited 
sisters  did  not  talk  about  that  first  afternoon. 
Only,  Kate  found  herself  nervously  avoiding 
any   reference   to    the    three   weeks   spent   in 
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Buenos  Ayres,  or,  alas  !  to  the  future  ;  for  a 
suspicion  was  growing  that  some  dark  cloud 
hung  over  herself  and  Sydney.  But  now  she 
was  with  Mary ;  and  she  tried  to  forget  all  else 
in  the  happiness  of  their  meeting. 

"■  George,"  said  Mary,  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  a  word  alone  to  her  husband, 
**  I  don't  quite  like  the  look  of  things.  I  am 
much  afraid  that  something  Is  wrong  beyond 
the  forced  sale  of  the  estancia'' 

George  looked  grave. 

**  I  fear  so  too.  I  mean  to  speak  to  Sydney 
to-night,  and  inquire  what  his  plans  are  for 
the  future.  If  he  will  let  me,  I  may  be  able  to 
help  him  with  sound  advice.  Mr.  Beaumont 
mentioned  In  his  last  letter  that  Sydney  has 
Kate's  ten  thousand  ;  but  I  do  not  know  If  all 
the  creditors'  claims  are  satisfied,  or  If  they 
will  intrench  on  that.  And  I  can't  say  that  I 
like  this  long  delay  in  Buenos  Ayres." 

Mary  began  to  cry  ;  she  had  a  kind  and 
tender  heart,  and  her  tears  of  sympathy  were 
ever  ready. 

*'My  poor  Kate!  How  sad  it  is!  and  I 
dare  not  talk  openly  to  her,  for  I  have  no  idea 
how  much  she  knows." 
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'*  If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  keep  quiet 
for  the  present,"  replied  her  husband.  "It  is 
at  least  one  good  thing  that  he  has  brought 
her  here." 

"  I  wish  that  you  could  have  gone  to  meet 
them  at  Buenos  Ayres !  I  wish  that  I  had 
never  written  to  my  father  asking  him  to 
invite  Sydney  to  Belton  !  " 

**  Now,  Mary,  do  not  begin  to  reproach 
yourself  for  what  is  no  fault  of  yours.  I  might 
just  as  well  lay  the  blame  on  his  being  a  re- 
lation of  mine — a  fact  which  has  helped  to 
further  the  intimacy.  I  suppose  it  was  to  be. 
If  your  father  had  not  died  just  when  he  did, 
most  likely  this  marriage  would  never  have 
taken  place  ;  and  I  suppose  you  don't  con- 
sider yourself  responsible  for  the  time  of  his 
death." 

'*  N — no,"  said  Mary,  *'  but  ever  since  you 
told  me  of  Sydney's  creditors  having  seized 
the  estaji^ia  I  have  never  ceased  to  regret 
that  letter." 

*' There's  the  tea-bell — dry  your  eyes,  old 
lady!  "  said  George,  giving  her  a  kiss,  "At 
all  events,  we  will  take  the  best  care  we  can  of 
Kate.     Sydney  is  not  a  bad  fellow  at  heart — 
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I  think  he  is  amenable  to  good  influence,  and 
will  listen  to  reason.  Anyhow,  he  is  looking 
awfully  down  in  the  month." 

That  evening  there  was  a  constraint  upon 
them  all.  Sydney  tried  to  pass  it  off  by 
making  much  of  little  Rosa,  who  was  allowed 
to  have  tea  with  the  grown-up  people  in  honour 
of  her  aunt's  arrival.  She  fraternized  with  him 
at  once,  and  afterwards  he  sang  comic  songs 
for  her  amusement,  and  kept  her  up  long  after 
Mary  had  said  it  was  bed-time.  Sydney  could 
always  attract  children  if  he  chose  to  take  the 
trouble,  and  perhaps  he  was  never  seen  to 
greater  advantage  than  when  among  them. 
At  last  Rosa  was  led  away  by  her  mother,  but 
not  before  she  had  flung  her  arms  round 
Sydney's  neck,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  as  a 
great  secret,  *'  I  love  you,  Uncle  Sydney !  " 

Kate  was  hlled  with  pleasure  to  see  him 
thus ;  and  when  she  looked  round  the  homelike 
room,  and  met  kind  smiles  from  George  and 
Mary,  it  seemed  as  though  she  had  been 
wafted  back  to  another  world.  At  nine  o'clock 
Mary  rose.  '^We  keep  early  hours,  Kate; 
you  look  tired,  and  I  shall  make  you  come 
to  bed." 
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Kate  laughed  and  submitted — pleased  once 
more  even  to  be  ordered  about  by  Mary. 

The  sisters  bade  each  other  one  last  affec- 
tionate good-night,  and  then  they  separated. 
Kate's  room  was  next  to  the  dining-room,  and 
there  were  double  doors  between  the  two. 
By-and-bye  she  heard  her  husband  and  George 
Ramsay  talking  together.  Sometimes  their 
voices  were  raised  as  in  excitement,  but  for  the 
most  part  they  conversed  in  low  tones,  and  she 
could  not  distinguish  anything  that  was  said. 
She  felt  happy  that  Sydney  should  be  talking 
to  George,  whatever  it  was  about ;  and  long 
before  the  conversation  ended  she  had  fallen 
asleep,  with  a  more  peaceful  feeling  than  she 
had  known  for  many  days. 

Keziah  was  up  betimes  next  morning,  and 
began  the  work  of  the  day  by  tidying  the 
nursery.  She  had  slept  In  the  same  room  with 
the  two  little  girls  ;  and  as  they  were  awake, 
and  eager  to  get  up,  she  proceeded  to  dress 
them.  Keziah  was  singularly  well  suited  to 
have  the  care  of  children  ;  she  loved  them, 
and  her  sweet  face  and  gentle  ways  attracted 
the  little  ones  at  once  ;  while  her  firm,  quiet 
manner  soon  taught  them  to  obey.     Rosa  and 
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Kitty  were  good  as  gold,  and  listened  with  the 
deepest  interest  to  her  stories  of  what  little 
girls  did  in  England. 

**  I  want  to  go  to  England,"  said  Rosa; 
"  mamma  says  there  are  lots  and  lots  of  pretty 
flowers  there,  everywhere — everywhere,  out  on 
the  plains,  where  we  can  gather  as  many  as 
we  like.  I  may  gather  the  flowers  in  the 
garden,  but  Kitty  mayn't;  she's  too  little,  and 
pulls  them  up  by  the  roots." 

"Me  shall  gather  them  !  "  said  Kitty,  grow- 
ing very  red. 

"-  No,  you  shan't !  "  replied  her  elder  sister  ; 
and  then  Keziah  had  to  interfere. 

When  the  children  were  dressed  she  knocked 
at  Mrs.  Ramsay's  door. 

"  Please,  ma'am,  will  you  let  me  have  baby 
to  dress  ?  " 

Mrs.  Ramsay  looked  a  little  doubtful.  "You 
are  very  good,  Keziah,  but  no  one  but  myself 
has  ever  dressed  him  since  he  was  a  fortnight 
old.  I  could  not  trust  the  girl  who  has  just 
left.  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  accustomed 
to  babies?  " 

*'  I  am  very  fond  of  them,  ma'am,  and  have 
often  dressed  them." 
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Mrs.  Ramsay  put  the  baby  into  her  arms, 
but  maternal  anxiety  made  her  follow  to  the 
nursery  ;  and  there  she  stayed  to  watch,  for 
fear  that  Keziah  did  not  thoroughly  understand 
the  mysteries  of  a  baby's  toilet.  But  soon  she 
was  satisfied,  and  Keziah  was  quietly  installed 
as  nurse. 

When  Kate  appeared  at  the  breakfast  table 
she  talked  and  laughed  about  this  with  some- 
thing of  her  old  gaiety. 

''  Keziah  would  come  and  help  me  also  this 
morning,"  she  said,  "but  I  tell  her  I  won't 
have  her  again ;  I  must  begin  to  make  myself 
useful." 

**  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  take  possession  of 
her  in  this  way,"  said  Mary,  apologetically. 
*'  I  have  written  to  a  friend  in  Buenos  Ayres  to 
send  me  another  nurse,  but  I  may  have  to  wait 
a  long  time — they  are  so  difficult  to  get.  And 
any  way,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh,  *'  there  is  no 
chance  of  one  like  Keziah  ;  she  is  a  perfect 
treasure;  just  the  sort  of  person  I  have  always 
longed  to  have  about  the  children. 

**  Well,  you  can  have  her  for  the  present, 
at  all  events,"  said  Kate,  brightly.  '' I  mean 
to  learn  to  do  my  own  hair  forthwith ;  and  you 
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must  teach  me  all  sorts  of  useful  things,  Mary. 
I  must  learn  to  cook,  or  Sydney  will  have  a 
queer  dinner  the  first  time  he  depends  on  me. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  be  waited  upon  by  a 
maid.  Keziah  will  have  no  time  for  that 
when  we  get  settled  on  our  estan^ia,  will 
she,  Sydney  ?  " 

But  Sydney  made  no  reply  ;  he  turned  away, 
and  busied  himself  with  a  handsome  Gordon 
setter — a  privileged  pet  who  had  made  his 
way  to  the  breakfast  table. 

Mary  regarded  her  sister  wistfully.  Was 
it  possible  she  remained  in  ignorance  that 
Sydney  had  no  longer  any  estan^ia  ?  ""  Alas  !  " 
thought  Mary,  "  poor  child  !  she  has  harder 
lessons  to  learn  than  to  do  her  own  hair  and 
cook  the  dinner." 

Both  men  went  out  of  doors  directly 
breakfast  was  over ;  and,  relieved  of  all  im- 
mediate anxiety  about  Sydney,  Kate  spent 
the  morning  very  happily — making  friends 
with  her  little  nieces,  and  much  amused  by 
watching  Mary's  domestic  ways,  so  different 
from  those  of  a  lady  at  home,  with  plenty  of 
servants  to  do  her  bidding. 

**Why,  Mary,"  she  said,   '' if  you  go  home 
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and  have  five  or  six  servants  you  won't  know 
what  to  do  with  yourself  after  this  sort  of 
life/' 

**  It  is  very  easy  to  learn  to  be  lazy,"  replied 
Mary,  laughing.  '*  J  found  that  out  even  this 
morning.  At  first  I  did  not  like  giving  up 
baby  to  Keziah,  but  once  done  it  was  quite 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  take  my  leisure  and 
be  spared  the  exertion  of  dressing  him." 

They  all  met  again  at  half-past  twelve  for 
dinner.  When  the  meal  was  nearly  finished, 
Sydney  remarked  — 

**  I  suppose  I  had  better  start  about  two 
o'clock,  George.     Which  horse  can  I  have  ?  " 

"Start!"  exclaimed  Kate.  "Where  are 
you  going  ?  " 

"  To  Santa  Rosa,"  replied  Sydney,  without 
looking  at  her.  "  Which  horse  did  you 
say  ?  " 

"  I  will  show  you  after  dinner,"  answered 
George  gravely. 

Then  a  rather  painful  silence  fell  upon  them. 
Kate  could  not  speak.  She  was  seized  with 
blank  dismay.  Was  she  to  have  no  brief 
space  for  peace  of  mind  with  regard  to 
Sydney?     And   she  turned  cold  with  fear  at 
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the  thought  of  his  returning  alone    to  Santa 
Rosa. 

^'  Sydney,"  she  said  at  last,  in  a  low  con- 
strained voice,  "  I  did  not  understand  that 
you  would  have  to  return  to-day." 

**  Did  you  not  ?  "  he  replied ;  *'  I  thought  I 
told  you — ask  George,  he  will  tell  you  too 
that  it  is  necessary  I  should  go." 

**  Which  day  will  you  return?"  asked 
George.     ''I  will  send  to  meet  you." 

**  To-day  is  Friday — Wednesday  will  do,  I 
think,"  answered  Sydney.  Then  he  rose  from 
the  table,  and  added,  *'  If  you  will  come  with 
me  now,  it  is  time  to  see  about  the  horse.. 
I  will  come  back  to  the  house  before  I  go, 
Kate." 

The  cousins  left  the  room  together.  Mary 
rose,  and,  with  moistened  eyes,  came  to  kiss 
her  sister. 

**  Never  mind,  dear,"  she  said ;  **  he  will 
only  be  away  for  a  few  days  ;  and  I  shall  have 
you  all  to  myself." 

Kate  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  answer, 
and  went  to  watch  for  Sydney's  return  from 
the  stables.  It  seemed  long  before  he  came, 
and  when  he  did  she  took  his  arm,  and  drew 
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him  into  their  own  room.  Mary  had  kept  out 
of  the  way. 

**  I  have  only  a  few  minutes,  Kate,"  said 
Sydney,  uneasily,  and  looking  at  his  watch. 

**  I  know,  I  know,"  she  replied,  in  a  choked 
voice.  *'  I  will  not  keep  you  if  you  must  go — 
but  dear,  dear  Sydney!  once  more  I  pray  you, 
do  not  let  that  bad  man  lead  you  to  do  what 
you  know  to  be  wrong  !  " 

^'  Thorpe,  you  mean  ?  You  need  not  fear 
him  any  more  ;  he  was  to  leave  Santa  Rosa 
yesterday.  Make  your  mind  easy  about  that, 
at  all  events;"   and  he  laughed  bitterly. 

**  Thank  Heaven!"  murmured  Kate,  her 
arms  clinging  fondly  round  his  neck. 

*'  I  must  go  now,  my  dear  child,  if  there 
is  nothing  more  you  want  to  say." 

And  Sydney's  face  worked  as  with  some 
strong  emotion. 

Kate  did  not  speak. 

*'  Good-bye  !  "  he  said, — *'  good-bye  !  " 

Then  other  words  he  would  have  spoken 
died  upon  his  lips — he  clasped  her  to  him 
in  one  last  fervent  embrace — released  himself 
from  her  encircling  arms,  and  left  the  room. 

Kate  would  have  followed,  but  her  trembling 
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limbs  refused  to  carry  her  farther  than  the 
door.  She  saw  him  cross  the  patio,  and  then 
little  Rosa  ran  out  from  the  nursery,  and  took 
his  hand. 

And,  with  the  child  clinging  to  his  side,  her 
husband  passed  out  of  sight. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SYDNEY    DISAPPEARS. 

The  day  was  bright  and  clear.  The  early 
morning  crispness  had  almost  amounted  to 
a  frost — an  occurrence  very  rare  at  Mercedes 
save  in  the  depth  of  winter.  But,  by  midday 
the  sun  shone  bright  and  warm,  but  not  too 
warm,  for  the  air  was  fresh  and  exhilarating. 

It  was  the  day  of  Sydney's  return  ;  and 
George,  seeing  Kate's  anxiety,  had  driven  her 
to  meet  the  train,  and  they  were  now  waiting 
at  the  station. 

They  had  arrived  somewhat  early ;  and 
Kate,  with  a  beating  and  anxious  heart,  sat 
in  the  waggonette. 

On  the  level  plains  around  there  was  nothing 
to  obstruct  a  view  of  the  approaching  train 
for  a  very  great  distance,  not  in  fact  as  far 
as  the  eye  could   reach.     There  it  was  now, 
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visible  by  its  long  trail  of  smoke  ;  and  creep- 
ing, creeping,  oh,  so  slowly !  towards  them. 
Would  Sydney  come  ?  Kate  could  not  answer 
the  question  with  the  certainty  that  she  could 
have  wished.  Since  he  went  away,  she  had 
resolutely  tried  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
doubt  about  his  return  on  the  day  named  ; 
and  had  endeavoured  to  draw  consolation 
from  the  knowledge  that  Thorpe  was  no 
longer  at  Santa  Rosa.  But,  as  the  train  drew 
nearer  and  nearer,  she  almost  desired  the 
suspense  to  be  prolonged  rather  than  face  the 
certainty  of  disappointment.  Should  she  re- 
main where  she  sat,  or  proceed  to  the  platform  ? 
She  scarcely  knew  in  which  place  the  waiting 
would  be  most  bearable ;  and,  while  she 
hesitated,   George  decided  the  matter. 

**  Kate,  if  you  will  go  to  the  platform  and 
look  out  for  Sydney,  I  will  mind  the  horses." 

So  she  got  out,  and  stood  watching.  How 
long  it  seemed,  even  yet  !  She  was  thankful 
that  there  was  no  one  by  to  notice  her  agita- 
tion ;  and  as  the  train  came  slowly  along  the 
platform,  she  clasped  her  hands  tightly  to- 
gether. A  moment  more  and  several  men 
alighted — she    looked    rapidly    among    them ; 
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and  then  again,  to  be  sure  that  her  eyes 
did  not  deceive  her.  But  no  Sydney  was 
there.  Could  he  be  in  the  train?  With  a 
last  faint  hope  she  glanced  into  all  the 
carriages.  No  !  he  was  not  there.  Her 
heart  became  heavy  as  lead ;  it  was  hard  even 
to  face  George,  but  in  her  anxiety  she  hurried 
to  tell  him  the  news  before  the  train  could 
leave. 

*'  George,"  she  said,  with  dry  and  trembling 
lips,  "  I  cannot  see  Sydney;  you  go  and  look 
while  I  mind  the  horses." 

George  gave  her  a  compassionate  glance, 
but  said  nothing,  and  hurried  away.  He 
returned  in  a  few  minutes,  alone,  as  she  knew 
too  surely  that  he  would. 

'*  You  were  right,  he's  not  there,"  he  called 
out,  in  a  voice  intended  to  be  cheering. 
**  Something  must  have  prevented  him  from 
starting  at  the  last  moment ;  your  luggage 
has  not  come  either.  Never  mind  !  he'll  be 
here  to-morrow;  we  will  send  down  to  meet 
him  again." 

Driving  home,  George  talked  lightly  of 
the  matter.  **  You're  learning  a  wife's  ex- 
perience, Kate.     I  have  often  done  the  same 
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thing,  and  a  fine  fuss  Mary  has  been  in — 
thinking  that  I  was  murdered,  or  I  know  not 
what  had  happened.  He  might  have  sent  a 
line  to  tell  you  the  reason  why  he  could  not 
come  ;  but  as  he  has  not  done  so  it  is  all  the 
more  certain  that  he  will  be  here  to-morrow.'* 

Kate  tried  hard  to  feel  the  consolation  that 
George's  argument  was  intended  to  convey  ; 
but  could  not  help  fearing  that  he  was  uneasy 
himself,  and  was  only  trying  to  cheer  her, 
and  not  speaking  from  his  own  convictions. 
The  chill  of  some  impending  trouble  greater 
and  darker  than  she  had  known  before  seemed 
to  have  descended,  and  all  her  efforts  to  shake 
it  off  were  vain. 

The  next  day,  George  could  not  go  to  meet 
the  train,  but  sent  a  man  with  a  led  horse 
for  Sydney.  Long  before  the  hour  when  they 
might  be  expected  to  arrive,  Kate  was  too 
restless  and  miserable  to  do  anything  but 
wander  in  the  garden  and  return  from  time 
to  time  to  the  point  whence  the  furthest  view 
could  be  obtained  across  the  plains.  At  last, 
two  tiny  moving  specks  were  visible  in  the 
far  distance  ;  and  Kate  suddenly  felt  the  load 
lifted  from  off  her  heart,  and  laughed  almost 
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aloud  to  think  how  foolish  she  had  been  to  go 
through  such  tortures  of  anxiety.  Then  as 
the  specks  drew  nearer  she  strained  her  eyes 
in  the  dazzling  sunlight  to  make  sure  if  they 
were  the  horsemen  she  expected.  Had  her 
vision  become  defective  with  looking  so  long  ? 
Or  could  it  be  that  but  one  of  the  two  horses 
carried  a  rider  ?  Alas  !  a  little  longer  and 
there  was  no  doubt.  But  perhaps  it  might  be 
some  other  horseman,  and  not  the  one  sent 
from  the  estan^ia.  So  she  walked  rapidly 
towards  the  gate  to  obtain  a  nearer  view. 

As  the  man  and  horses  approached  she  could 
delude  herself  no  longer,  and  would  have  re- 
turned to  the  house  ;  but  faint  and  sick  with 
hope  deferred,  she  was  obliged  to  sit  down  by 
the  fence.  The  man  came  up  and  passed  by 
without  noticing  her ;  and  then,  with  a  linger- 
ing idea  that  he  might  at  least  have  brought 
some  news  of  Sydney,  she  rallied  her  strength 
and  followed  to  the  house. 

In  the  dining-room  was  Mary,  with  the  baby 
on  her  knee.  George  had  just  come  in,  and 
was  speaking  to  his  wife  as  Kate  entered. 
He  paused,  and  looked  towards  her  with  an 
expression  of  grave  concern. 
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*'  Sydney  has  not  come,"  he  said,  kindly. 
**But  here  is  a  letter." 

Kate  received  it  without  a  word,  and  passed 
into  her  own  room. 

The  others  maintained  a  troubled  silence, 
Mary  rocking  the  baby  and  wiping  away  a 
tear.  George  was  about  to  speak  when  the 
door  opened,  and  Kate  appeared — her  face 
white  as  marble,  her  very  lips  blanched, 
holding  the  open  letter  in  her  hand. 

*'Read  it,  George!"  she  said,  wildly. 
*'  Tell  me,  in  mercy  tell  me,  what  he  means  !  " 

George  took  the  letter,  and  she  sank  down 
upon  a  chair,  covering  her  face  with  both 
hands. 

Then  he  read  as  follows  : — 

"Santa  Rosa, 
"  Sunday, 

**  Kate, — I  address  you  by  no  term  of  affec- 
tion, because,  when  you  know  all,  to  do  so  would 
appear  but  as  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  on  my  part. 
Neither  will  I  waste  time  in  telling  of  my  mis- 
doings— there  is  no  fear  but  that  you  will  learn 
them  from  others  in  their  fullest  details.  Nor 
will  I  write  words  of  contrition  for  what  I  have 
done,   since  it  cannot  now  be  undone.     This 
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only  I  say — consider  yourself  for  the  future  as 
free  as  air  from  any  interference  on  my  part 
— return  to  your  uncle  if  you  will ;  and  rest 
assured  that  this  one  small  reparation  I  will 
make — your  life  shall  no  more  be  darkened  by 

**  Sydney  Ferrars/' 

George  read  with  knitted  brows,  and  drew  a 
deep  sigh  as  he  finished.  Mary  had  watched 
him  in  terrified  silence,  and  now  she  whispered 
hoarsely, — 

''  What  is  it,  George  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer ;  he  had  grown  red  with 
honest  indignation,  and  the  presence  of  Kate 
alone  checked  the  strong  expressions  which 
trembled  on  his  lips.  When  Mary  spoke, 
Kate  withdrew  her  hands  from  before  her  face, 
and  looked  at  George  as  though  silently  im- 
ploring some  relief  in  her  great  misery. 

A  moment's  reflection,  though  failing  to 
suggest  to  George's  practical  mind  what  it  was 
best  to  say,  at  least  told  him  what  it  was  best 
to  do.     He  consulted  his  watch. 

'*  There  is  just  time  to  catch  the  train  to 
Santa  Rosa,"  he  said,  *'if  I  start  immediately." 

*'  Oh,  take  me  with  you  !  "  implored  Kate. 
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**  That  is  Impossible,"  replied  George, 
kindly  but  firmly.  **  There  is  only  just  time  for 
me  to  reach  the  station,  and,  as  you  must  see, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  reach  Santa 

Rosa  as  soon  as  possible  if "   he  paused, 

for  he  was  about  to  add  words  which  implied 
a  doubt  of  finding  Sydney  still  there.  Then 
he  continued  quickly,  **Yes,  I  must  go  at  once. 
Write  a  letter,  Kate,  if  you  will,  for  me  to 
take,  while  I  see  about  the  horses  ;  but  there 
is  no  time  for  a  moment's  delay." 

And-  George  hurried  from  the  room,  glad 
that  action  rather  than   speech   was   required. 

Mary,  not  understanding  all,  sat  still  in 
stunned  amazement ;  and  Kate,  as  well  as 
trembling  hands  and  tear-dimmed  eyes  would 
permit,  penned  some  hurried  lines  to  Sydney, 
imploring  him  in  every  term  of  affection  to 
return ;  and  assuring  him  of  her  forgiveness 
whatever  it  might  be  that  he  had  done.  The 
letter,  when  written,  was  hardly  legible,  and 
she  would  have  begun  another,  had  not  George 
reappeared  when  she  had  just  finished  the  first. 

She  placed  it  in  his  hand,  and  spoke  in 
faltering  tones, — 

*'  Bring  him  back  to  me,  George  !  " 
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**  You  may  depend  upon  my  doing  the  best 
I  can,"  he  replied. 

Then  the  two  women  followed  to  see  him 
mount  and  ride  away.  He  led  a  second  horse, 
and  this  gave  Kate  a  little  gleam  of  hope. 

''  Don't  expect  me  back  to-morrow,"  were 
George's  last  words  as  he  mounted.  '*  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  I  may  have  to  remain 
until  the  next  day,  but  I  will  come  then  or 
send   some  very  good    reason    why  I  don't." 

Then  he  rode  off  at  a  brisk  pace,  which 
quickened  into  a  gallop  as  he  reached  the 
grassy  plains  outside  the  gate.  Silently  the 
sisters  watched  him  out  of  sight ;  and  as  they 
turned  towards  the  house  Mary  put  her  arm 
round  Kate. 

**  What  is  it,  dear?     I  cannot  understand." 

*'  I  cannot  tell  you,  Mary — you  may  read  the 
letter,  but  let  me  go  away  for  a  little  by 
myself — I  think  that  I  can  bear  it  best  alone." 

So  Mary  kissed  her,  and  cried  a  little ;  and 
then  Kate  went  to  her  room.  Mary  did  not 
see  her  again  until  they  met  at  tea-time. 
Kate  was  then  quiet  and  composed,  but  her 
face  was  very  white;  and  bore  a  nervous, 
wistful    look  which    made   Mary's    kind  heart 
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ache.  Later  on,  when  the  children  were  in 
bed,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  interruption, 
Kate's  composure  gave  way,  and  with  it  the 
last  barrier  of  reserve.  Then,  in  sentences 
broken  by  many  tears,  she  told  the  sad  history 
of  the  weeks  since  they  had  landed.  Mary 
could  only  weep,  and  soothe  her  sister  with  fond 
caresses,  while  many  a  silent  thanksgiving 
went  up  on  high  for  her  happier  lot,  and 
trusted,  honoured  husband. 

The  next  day  dawned  dull  and  drear}\  All 
the  morning,  Mary  tried  to  persuade  her  sister 
and  herself  that  there  was  but  little  chance 
of  George's  return  that  day,  and  that  on  the 
whole  it  would  augur  for  the  best  if  he  did  not 
come.  But  when  the  hour  arrived  at  which  he 
might  be  expected,  Kate  was  too  miserable 
and  anxious  to  do  anything  but  watch.  Heavy 
rain  had  begun  to  fall  at  noon,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  venture  out  of  doors,  and  she 
crept  away  to  her  room,  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  Mary's  kind  and  tender  glances. 
The  last  half-hour  of  waiting  and  suspense  was 
one  protracted  agony.  Every  possible  ill  that 
could  have  happened  to  Sydney  was  conjured 
up  to  her  imagination. 
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Surely  that  was  George's  voice,  and  Kate's 
heart  stood  still  as  she  sprang  to  the  door,  and 
looked  into  the  patio.  Yes  !  George  was  there, 
coming  through  the  back  entrance — dripping 
wet.  Mary  was  with  him,  and  he  went  towards 
his  room.  But — he  was  alone  !  Kate  waited 
a  moment  to  assure  herself  of  this  ;  and  then 
shrank  back  into  her  room,  feeling  that  there 
was  something  worse  to  come. 

Before  long  George  entered  the  dining- 
room,  where  a  fire  was  lighted,  for  the  day  had 
turned  chilly  with  the  rain.  He  sat  down  to 
the  dinner  which  was  on  the  table,  while 
Mary,  with  the  baby  in  her  arms,  seated 
herself  by  the  fire. 

**  It  is  a  worse  business,  Mary,  than  I  had 
imagined,"  said  George,  with  a  grave  face. 

**  Must  Kate  be  told  everything  ?  "  asked 
Mary  piteously. 

''  Goodness  knows  !  but  to  tell  her  will  be 
the  worst  day's  work  that  I  have  ever  had  to 
do." 

The  door  of  Kate's  room  opened  ;  and  she 
stood  before  them  with  her  white  and  haggard 
face. 

**  George,"  she  said,  in  a  low  hollow  voice. 
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^*  why  has  Sydney  not  returned  with  you  ? 
— tell  me  all ;  tell  me  the  worst — I  can  bear 
anything  better  than  this  suspense." 

*'  Sydney  had  left  Santa  Rosa  before  I  got 
there,"  replied  George. 

"'  But  is  he  alive — is  he  well  ?  "  cried 
Kate  wildly,  —  ''at  least  in  pity  tell  me 
that!" 

"  So  far  as  I  know  he  is  both  alive  and  well," 
George  answered  quickly.  "  Don't  distress 
yourself  about  that — he  has  joined  one  of 
the  bands  of  emigrants  to  Paraguay,  and 
has  gone  up  the  river  to  Assuncion." 

"  Then  I  must  go  to  him — I  must  follow 
him,"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands  together. 

'*  There  will  be  time  to  talk  about  that," 
replied  George,  soothingly. 

Kate  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead 
with  a  bewildered  look. 

"  But  why  has  he  done  this  ?  why  has  he 
gone  away  from  me  ?  " 

Mary's  tears,  which  had  with  difficulty  been 
so  far  kept  back,  now  broke  forth  unre- 
strainedly; and  the  baby  awoke,  frightened, 
and  began  to  cry  loudly. 

"Mary,"    said   George,   "I   think   you   had 
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better  go  away,  and  leave  me  alone  with 
Kate.'' 

Mary  rose,  and  gathered  the  baby  in  her 
arms ;  then,  without  daring  to  give  even 
a  passing  glance  at  her  sister,  she  left  the 
room. 

Kate  uttered  a  low  moan  as  of  pain. 

'*  Oh !  George,  what  is  it  ?  has  he  done  some- 
thing very  bad  ?  " 

^'  Very  bad  towards  you  ;  it  is  a  most  painful 
story.  Are  you  sure  that  you  can  bear  to  hear 
it,  my  poor  child  ?  '* 

**Yes,  tell  me  all — tell  me  the  worst;  I 
would  rather  know;"  and  she  sat  down  by 
the  table,  resting  her  arms  upon  it,  and  hiding 
her  face  from  George's  sight.  And  so,  while 
he  spoke,  she  remained — motionless  save  for 
the  slight  quiver  of  her  shoulders  which 
betrayed  an  agitation  that  shook  her  to  the 
very  soul. 

George  still  hesitated  to  begin. 

*'  Go  on,"  she  whispered  in  a  low  voice. 
**  I  am  ready." 

*^  It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin, 
Kate.  I  fear  your  experience  of  Sydney  has 
already  given  you  some  insight  into  the  weak- 
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ness  of  his  character,  and  he  has  gone  from 
one  folly  to  another  until  the  end  is  utter 
ruin  ;  and  now,  feeling  how  he  has  wronged 
you,  remorse  has  led  him  to  fly  from  your 
side.  He  seems  to  have  kept  everything  from 
you ;  I  fancy  you  don't  even  know  that  he  was 
in  difficulties  before  he  went  to  England,  and 
that  his  creditors  seized  the  estan^ia  two  months 
ago." 

Kate  raised  her  head. 

**  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  in  debt  ?  But 
surely  there  is  money  of  mine  that  will  pay 
all?" 

**  I  have  not  told  you  the  worst,"  exclaimed 
George.  '*  His  first  deceit  was  bad  enough  ; 
but,  my  poor  child,  your  money  is  gone — 
shamefully  gone — gambled  away  !  " 

'*  Gambled !  "  cried  Kate  with  horror. 
^*Has   Sydney  gambled?" 

A  crimson  flush  of  shame  overspread  her 
pale  face,  and  her  head  was  bowed  once  more 
upon  her  hands. 

**  Yes,"  went  on  poor  George,  divided 
between  indignation  against  Sydney  and  pity 
for  Kate  ;  "  alas  !  it  is  so  ;  he  has  gambled 
away  every  penny.     I   learnt  at    Santa    Rosa 
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that  he  fell  again  into  Thorpe's  hands.  From 
what  Mary  tells  me  you  may  at  least  be 
prepared  to  hear  that." 

**  I  knew  it — I  knew  it  !  "  she  murmured. 

"  Knew  what  ? ' '  asked  George. 

*'  I  knew  that  Mr.  Thorpe  was  a  bad  man," 
she  cried,  passionately;  "and  that  in  some 
way  he  would  be  poor  Sydney's  ruin." 

George  rose  from  his  untouched  meal. 

*^  I  fear  we  must  not  lay  all  the  blame  on 
Thorpe;  it  is  hard  to  talk  of  Sydney's 
conduct,  and  not  use  some  strong  expressions 
regarding  it  which  would  be  unfitting  for  you, 
as  his  wife,  to  hear." 

Kate  looked  up  with  beseeching  eyes  and 
quivering  lips. 

"  Oh  !  tell  me,  George,  what  can  we  do  ? 
Can  we  not  bring  him  back?  I  don't  even 
understand  where  it  is  that  he  has  gone. 
How  could  he  be  so  cruel  as  to  go  away  like 
that!" 

**  Cruel  indeed,  Kate  !  I  believe  when  he  left 
here  that  he  never  meant  to  return.  The  first 
night  you  spent  at  Santa  Rosa  he  was  cleared 
out  of  his  last  penny.  As  far  as  I  can  learn 
he  was  in  a  desperate  state,   not   caring  what 
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became  of  him.  A  party  of  emigrants  were 
passing  up  the  river,  and  touched  at  Santa 
Rosa  on  Sunday  afternoon ;  and  without  a 
moment's  further  consideration  he  joined 
them,  and  went  off  that  night.  These  emi- 
grants are  sent  by  government  to  re-people 
Paraguay,  which  was  almost  depopulated 
during  the  war ;  and  as  for  your  following 
him  there,  it  is  out  of  the  question,  nor 
can  he  wish  it.  The  country  is  wild  and 
unhealthy;  I  cannot  leave  home  to  go  with 
you,  and  for  you  to  go  alone  with  Keziah 
is  impossible.  He  has  at  least  had  the  grace 
to  place  you  in  our  care ;  and  you  must  stay 
here  until  he  comes  back." 

*' Then  you  think  he  will  come  back?" 
asked  Kate,  eagerly  catching  at  a  mere  straw 
of  hope. 

*'  I  hope  so  ;  at  all  events  you  must  write  to 
him." 

"  I  will — I  will,"  she  said,  burying  her  face 
in  her  hands  once  more. 

George  looked  at  her  sadly.  How  young 
and  girlish  she  appeared  to  be  crushed  to  the 
earth  by  grief  and  shame  for  another's  sin  ! 
and    indignation    rose    in    his    honest    heart 
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against  the  man  who  had  wrought  such  utter 
havoc  among  the  fair  spring  blossoms  of  her 
youth.  Even  at  the  best,  how  could  it  all 
end  ?  Were  Sydney  to  return,  penitent  and 
reformed,  could  he  even  then  revive  the  fair 
sweet  buds  of  youth  which  his  wrong-doing 
had  so  ruthlessly  crushed  ? 

But  even  George  could  little  guess  the 
shock  his  revelations  were  to  Kate's  pure  soul. 
He  was  but  a  man,  and  his  perception  of  the 
hatefulness  of  sin  was  perhaps  somewhat 
blunted  by  frequent  contact  with  the  world. 
But  to  her  it  was  now  brought  home  for  the 
first  time  in  her  tenderest,  most  vulnerable 
point,  in  the  person  of  the  husband  whom  it 
would  have  been  her  delight  to  revere  as  the 
embodiment  of  spotless  honour. 

*'Is  there  anything  more  to  tell?"  asked 
Kate,  at  length. 

"No,  I  think  not ;  nothing  except  what  you 
know  already,"  answered  George.  For  the 
kind  fellow  was  anxious  to  spare  her  all  he 
could,  and  would  not  mention  that  he  had 
found  her  luggage  seized  by  the  hotel- keeper 
for  debts  contracted  by  Sydney  before  he  went 
to    England,     and    which    George    had    been 
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obliged  to  pay  in  full  before  he  could  regain 
possession  of  even  her  clothes. 

And  even  so,  the  greater  part  of  Kate's 
elaborate  trousseau  and  many  wedding  gifts 
she  never  saw  again.  The  cases  had  been 
left  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Sydney's  creditors.  But  little  she  cared 
{or  this,  either  then  or  afterwards,  her  heart 
was  too  full  of  troubles  far  more  serious. 

*'  If  you  have  nothing  more  to  tell  me,"  she 
said,  "  I  will  go  to  my  room  for  a  while. 
Please  tell  Mary  that  I  would  rather  be 
alone."  And  she  went  to  wrestle  in  solitude 
with  the  first  bitterness  of  her  woe. 

And  very  bitter  it  was.  None  but  herself 
remembered  that  this  day  was  the  anniversary 
of  her  father's  death.  It  was  but  one  year 
since  the  first  real  sorrow  her  bright  young 
life  had  known.  But  keen  as  that  sorrow  had 
been,  how  softened,  how  tender  it  was  com- 
pared to  this !  From  the  very  first  it  was 
tempered  with  rejoicing  for  her  father's  sake. 
She  had  felt  with  subdued  awe  and  gladness 
that  he  had  been  taken  from  her  to  the 
presence  of  the  Master  Whom  he  had  loved 
to  serve,  and  to  re-union  with  the  wife  whose 
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loss  he  had  mourned  so  long.  How  could  she 
fail  to  compare  that  hallowed  grief  with  the 
trial — bitter  as  the  waters  of  Marah — which  had 
now  overwhelmed  her  ?  Rather,  a  thousand 
times  rather,  would  she  have  followed  Sydney 
to  an  early  grave,  his  character  unstained,  his 
honour  unsullied,  than  be  obliged  to  think 
of  him  as  a  voluntary  exile  from  her  presence, 
and  a  weak  victim  to  his  passions. 

And  so  the  hours  wore  on  ;  and  she  was 
hardly  conscious  of  their  lapse,  until  Mary 
would  leave  her  alone  no  longer,  and  came 
to  her  room.  And  Mary  was  needed,  for  a 
violent  hysterical  attack  had  just  commenced, 
and  during  the  next  few  days  Kate  lay  very 
ill,  and  requiring  all  her  sister's  care. 

To  his  wife,  George  entered  into  more 
details  of  what  had  occurred,  and  relieved 
himself  by  many  strong  expressions  of  wrath 
against  Sydney. 

'*  It  is  the  most  shameful  case  that  I  ever 
knew,  Mary !  What  will  keep  a  man  straight 
if  he  is  determined  to  go  direct  to  the  devil  ? 
when  too  he  has  a  young  wife,  whom  he 
professes  to  love,  dependent  on  him  for  pro- 
tection ?     That  curse  of  drink  has  been  at  the 
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bottom  of  it.  That  fiend  Thorpe  knew  his 
weak  point  well,  and  lured  him  to  destruction 
with  consummate  cunning.  Sydney  could  not 
have  been  such  a  poor  fool  as  not  to  see  where 
he  was  being  led,  had  he  kept  his  brain  clear. 
It  seems  Thorpe  did  not  play  himself;  he  was 
too  clever  to  do  that,  for  fear  of  a  quarrel, 
which  would  have  ended  all ;  but  he  must 
have  been  in  league  with  some  of  those 
gambling  hells,  and  enticed  Sydney  to  his 
ruin.  Good  Heavens !  I  shudder  to  think 
what  that  poor  girl  must  have  gone  through, 
night  after  night,  not  knowing  where  her 
husband  was  or  what  he  was  doing,  but  sus- 
pecting something  wrong  !  So  far  as  I  dis- 
covered, Sydney  got  away  from  Buenos  Ayres 
before  he  was  quite  cleared  out ;  but  Thorpe 
followed  him  to  Santa  Rosa,  and  finished  the 
business  there.  No  wonder  I  could  not  get 
Sydney  to  be  open  with  me  the  night  we 
were  talking  together, — it  would  have  been 
rather  hot  to  make  such  a  confession  as  his 
must  have  been.  When  he  returned  to  Santa 
Rosa,  it  was  just  a  piece  of  good  luck  that 
he  did  not  make  away  with  himself;  he  appears 
to   have   been    in    a  desperate   state,    and   of 
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course,  not  caring  to  stay  there,  he  seized  the 
first  chance  to  get  away.  What  will  become 
of  him  I  cannot  think ;  we  can  only  write  ;  he 
may  never  get  the  letters,  and  if  he  does  it 
is  ten  to  one  if  he  attends  to  them.  Should 
he  return  here  I  don't  know  what  can  be 
done.  I  hardly  think  after  this  fiasco  that  I 
could  even  recommend  Mr.  Beaumont  and  his 
father  to  give  him  a  fresh  start.  'Tis  a  bad 
business  altogether." 

Yes,  it  was  a  bad  business,  and  George 
Ramsay  went  about  with  a  graver,  more 
troubled  face  than  he  had  ever  worn  before. 


CHAPTER    X. 

A   DARKSOME    TI>!E. 

The  days  grew  into  weeks,  the  weeks  into 
months,  and  Sydney  returned  not  to  the 
Estancia  Mercedes.  Kate  wrote  to  him,  and 
George  also  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  tell  for 
certain  whether  the  letters  ever  reached  their 
destination ;  and  at  all  events  no  answer  was 
received. 

For  his  part,  George  lost  no  time  in  writing 
a  full  account  of  all  that  had  happened  to  Mr. 
Beaumont ;  and  by  the  end  of  October  letters 
came  in  return,  both  to  George  and  Kate. 
In  these  Mr.  Beaumont  most  strongly  urged 
her  to  return  and  make  his  house  once  more 
her  home.  Kate  shed  many  tears  over  her 
letter ;  for  a  warmth  of  feeling  was  manifested 
in  its  pages  which  previous  experience  had 
nardly  taught  her  to  expect.     But  she  did  not 
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know  how  deeply  he  had  blamed  himself  for 
the  readiness  with  which  he  had  consented  to 
her  marriage,  and  that  in  order  to  throw  off  an 
unwelcome  responsibility.  Thus  she  censured 
herself  for  a  want  of  appreciation,  and  an 
impatience  in  expecting  too  soon  to  find  the 
way  to  his  heart.  Mr.  Beaumont's  letter  to 
George  Ramsay  was  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter, and  heaped  opprobrium  upon  Sydney. 
He  also  begged  George  to  use  authority  as 
well  as  persuasion,  and  insist  on  Kate's  return. 
*'You  say  yourself,"  he  wrote,  "that  Ferrars 
has  declared  that  her  life  shall  be  no  more 
darkened  by  him.  Take  him  at  his  word,  and 
let  us  finish  once  for  all  with  what  has  proved 
to  be  a  most  ill-fated  marriage." 

But  when  George  came  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  Kate,  he  found  that,  although 
touched  to  the  heart  by  her  uncle's  kindness, 
she  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  adopt  his 
views. 

'*  No  one  could  blame  you,  Kate,  if  you 
went,"  said  George,  when  he  had  broached 
the  subject.  "  Sydney  himself  has  told  you 
to  go." 

Kate  looked  at  him  with  eyes  that  had  grown 
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large  and  hollow  ;  and  her  lips  quivered  as  she 
replied, — 

'*  If  I  am  a  trouble  to  you,  and  you  would 
rather  not  keep  me  here,  I  suppose  that  I  must 
go  ;  but  I  have  thought  about  it  a  great  deal, 
and  I  know  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else 
can  free  me  from  my  duty  as  a  wife.  I  am 
happy  enough  now ;  but  if  I  went  away  and 
tried  to  forget  all  I  should  only  be  ten  times 
more  miserable." 

*'  My  dear  Kate,"  George  answered,  in  his 
kind  and  hearty  manner,  "  don't  mention 
another  word  about  being  a  trouble  to  us., 
Stay  here  for  ever  if  you  will — we  shall  only 
be  too  glad.  But  it  was  for  yourself  I  was 
thinking;  your  uncle  offers  you  a  pleasant 
home,  where  you  would  be  free  from  every 
care,  and  have  more  to  divert  your  thoughts 
from  your  own  troubles  than  is  possible  in  a 
quiet  place  like  this." 

Kate  burst  into  tears. 

*'  Oh,  George  !  I  know  I  can  trust  to  you — 
tell  me  what  you  really  think  that  I  ought  to 
do?" 

George  paused  a  moment  in  deep  thought 
before  he  answ^ered  this  appeal.     He  held  very 
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Strong  and  deeply- rooted  opinions  about  the 
duties  of  wives  and  husbands  ;  and,  much  as 
he  lamented  the  blight  cast  over  Kate's  life  by 
her  union  with  such  a  man  as  Sydney,  yet,  in 
his  honest,  simple  heart,  he  believed  that  this 
great  trouble  had  been  ordained  by  One  whose 
ways  are  not  as  man's,  and  therefore  that  she 
had  no  right  to  flee  from  a  burden  so  imposed. 
The  only  hope  that  he  could  see  of  Sydney's 
reformation  lay  in  his  wife;  audit  seemed  to 
him  that  her  plain  duty  was  never,  of  her  own 
free  will,  to  desert  the  man  she  had  sworn  to 
love  and  obey.  And  so  he  could  find  no  ready 
arguments  with  which  to  urge  Mr.  Beaumont's 
wishes. 

*'  Honestly,  Kate,  I  think  with  you.  It 
seems  to  me  that  your  duty  is  to  remain  here 
as  long  as  the  least  hope  exists  of  Sydney's 
return.'' 

Kate  remained  then  at  Mercedes ;  and  even 
had  it  been  decided  otherwise,  her  health 
rendered  it  doubtful  whether  she  could  under- 
take a  long  sea  voyage.  After  recovering 
from  the  first  shock  of  Sydney's  desertion,  she 
only  rallied  to  a  certain  point,  and  there  stood 
still.     Her  face  had  grown  pale  and  thin.     She 
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was  listless  and  easily  tired  ;  able  to  do  little 
more  than  sit  out  in  the  garden,  or  occasionally 
take  charge  of  the  children.  Oftentimes  Mary 
felt  very  anxious  about  her;  and  sadly 
wondered  if  she  would  ever  grow  well  and 
strong  again.  Truly  Sydney's  conduct  had 
caused  many  hearts  to  ache  at  one  time  or 
another ! 

Among  the  rest,  Keziah  was  much  troubled 
about  her  young  mistress  ;  the  more  so,  be- 
cause she  could  not  throw  off  a  feeling  of 
having  done  wrong  in  not  repeating  the  con- 
versation accidentally  overheard  in  the  hotel 
at  Buenos  Ayres.  For  a  long  time  she  brooded 
over  this  in  silence ;  but  one  evening  Mrs. 
Ramsay  coming  unexpectedly  into  the  nursery 
discovered  her  in  tears.  At  first  she  was 
minded  to  take  no  notice,  for  she  had  heard 
Keziah' s  history,  and  thought  that  the  girl  was 
weeping  over  her  past  troubles.  But  then  she 
remembered  how  far  Keziah  was  removed  from 
old  friends,  and  so  turned  back  instead  of 
leaving  the  room,  and  asked  kindly, — 

*' Are  you  troubled  about  anything  you  can 
tell  to  me,  Keziah  ?  " 

Then     Keziah    unburdened    herself    gladly 
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enough  of  the  weight  upon  her  mind  ;  and  her 
cowardice,  as  she  called  it,  in  not  venturing  to 
repeat  the  conversation  at  once  to  her  mistress, 
when  the  knowledge  it  conveyed  might  have 
done  some  good.  Mrs.  Ramsay  listened  atten- 
tively, and  then  thought  for  a  few  minutes. 

**  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  judge  what  would 
have  been  best  for  you  to  do,"  she  said  at  last; 
*'  but  assuredly  you  may  feel  this  consolation 
— it  would  have  been  of  no  avail  had  you  told 
all  to  my  sister.  I  know  from  her  own  lips 
that  she  spoke  to  him  of  other  things,  and  he 
was  ready  enough  with  promises  which  he 
never  kept ;  and  had  she  known  that  he  was 
a  gambler  It  would  have  been  just  the  same. 
Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  you  spared  her  pain 
by  saying  nothing  about  it ;  painful  scenes 
might  have  occurred  between  her  and  Mr. 
Ferrars,  and  all  to  no  good  end.  But  promise 
me,  Keziah,  that  you  will  never  let  your 
mistress  know  what  you  have  now  told  me ; 
it  might  give  rise  to  useless  regrets ;  and, 
poor  thing  !  she  has  already  enough  to  bear." 

*'  Indeed  she  has,  ma'am ;  and  she  shall 
never  hear  a  word  from  my  lips  to  make  it 
worse.      Ah  !  if  you    could    have  seen  her  as 
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she  was  at  Belton,"  continued  the  girl,  eagerly, 
— ^*  such  a  weary  long  time  ago  it  seems  now 
— you  would  feel  sorrier  still  for  the  change. 
I  used  to  be  up  at  the  rectory  ofttimes,  help- 
ing Mrs.  Vale  to  sew  ;  and  it  did  one's  heart 
good  to  see  any  one  so  bright  and  gay  as  she 
was  then.  You  never  saw  her  like  that,  half 
the  spirit  was  gone  out  of  her  when  we  came 
here.  Many  of  us  used  to  say  that  she  was 
just  like  a  sunbeam  ;  and  for  all  her  fun  and 
laughter  there  was  none  more  ready  with  a 
tear  and  sympathizing  word  when  any  was  in 
trouble.  Poor  dear  young  lady  !  it  is  bad  to 
see  her  now." 

*'  It  is  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Ramsay. 

*' We  used  to  talk  sometimes  in  the  village," 
continued  Keziah,  meditatively,  **  that  she 
would  marry  Mr.  North ;  he  was  always  at  the 
rectory." 

**  Would  to  heaven  that  she  had!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Ramsay.  "  He  would  have  made  her  a 
good  husband,  I  am  sure,  if  he  is  like  what  he 
was  as  a  boy." 

'*  There  is  no  better  gentleman  anywhere, 
ma'am,  than  Mr.  North.  Ah!"  added  poor 
Keziah,   with  a  sigh,    "  if  all    men,    high    or 
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low,  were  like  him  and  Mr.  Ramsay,  there 
would  be  fewer  women  with  aching  hearts." 
"There  would  indeed,"  agreed  Mrs.  Ram- 
say, with  a  sympathizing  glance,  for  she  saw 
that  Keziah  was  thinking  of  another  who  had 
failed  to  be  true.  Then  she  went  away,  and 
Keziah  dried  her  eyes,  and  felt  happier  now 
that  Mrs.  Ramsay  knew  all,  and  yet  laid  no 
blame  at  her  door  for  anything  that  had 
followed.  And  if  devotion  to  the  two  ladies' 
every  wish  and  want  could  atone  for  what  she 
still  regretted,  her  service  to  them  ought 
surely  to  have  paid  the  debt. 

And  all  this  time  it  was  no  wonder  that  Kate 
had  grown  thin  and  pale;  for  in  her  heart  a 
war  of  rebellion  against  her  lot  was  raging  day 
by  day.  She  knew  as  well  as  any  one  could 
tell  her  that  this  was  wrong,  and  many  times 
said  so  to  herself  during  the  waking  hours. 
But  youth  seems  made  for  joy  and  hope,  and 
to  have  these  cut  off — to  look  forward  to  a 
long  life  in  which  it  seemed  that  little  short 
of  a  miracle  could  restore  happiness  and  con- 
fidence between  herself  and  husband — was 
hard  indeed.  Then  the  memory  would  come 
of  Barbara's  wild,  unexplained  words ;  and  a 
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horrible  suspicion  began  to  force  itself  upon 
her  that  the  girl  had  overheard  something 
which  led  her  to  believe  that  Sydney  was 
about  to  marry  her  for  the  sake  of  the  money 
which  she  would  bring.  And  this  thought 
gave  rise  to  a  bitter  sense  of  wrong,  even 
more  poignant  than  that  caused  by  his  conduct 
since  their  marriage.  If  he  truly  loved  her, 
she  felt  that  she  could  forgive  him  much  ;  but 
if  his  very  professions  of  love  had  been  a  deceit 
from  the  first! — the  thought  made  her  blood 
boil  with  indignation,  and  she  almost  hated 
instead  of  loved. 

Such  ideas  as  these  rose  with  her  in  the 
morning,  and  all  the  day  long  she  would 
wrestle  and  strive  against  them ;  sometimes 
with  partial  success,  and  a  gentler,  more  sub- 
missive frame  of  mind  would  be  attained ;  but 
never  for  long  together,  and  next  day  she 
would  go  through  all  again,  until  from  very 
weariness  she  longed  to  be  at  rest  in  ari  early 
grave,  like  her  mother.  And  then  she 
would  perceive  how  her  troubles  saddened 
Mary,  and  would  try  to  shake  them  off, 
forcing  herself  to  appear  light-hearted,  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  her  efforts  were  un- 
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successful,  and  ended  in  hysterical  attacks, 
painful  alike  to  those  about  her  and  herself. 

It  was  November,  and  nigh  summer  in  those 
latitudes  of  the  southern  hemisphere  where 
winter  is  always  short  and  summer  long.  At 
intervals,  between  the  heavy  rains,  the  plains 
became  dry  and  dusty,  and  glared  under  the 
heat  of  a  semi-tropical  sun.  And  marvel  it 
was  how  the  flocks  of  sheep  found  herbage 
sufficient  to  support  life,  until  rain  came  once 
more  to  throw  a  fresh  robe  of  green  over 
the  heated  soil.  This  hot  Sunday  afternoon 
scarcely  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring,  and  the 
want  of  welcome  showers  had  left  the  gardens 
more  than  ever  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert; 
their  poplars  and  willows  being  the  only  re- 
freshing green  on  which  the  eye  could  rest 
for  miles  around.  The  bright  blue  tint  had 
left  the  sky,  absorbed  in  the  heated  rays  of 
a  glaring  sun  ;  and  a  canopy  of  dazzling  grey 
hung  over  the  brown  and  burnt-up  earth. 

The  house  was  hot  and  stifling,  and  in 
search  of  a  cooler  spot,  Kate  wandered  to  a 
favourite  nook  under  the  trees,  looking  out 
upon  the  plains.  She  carried  a  volume  in  her 
hand   with     the    intention    of    reading ;     and, 
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sitting  down,  opened  it  upon  her  lap.  But 
she  failed  to  fix  her  thoughts  upon  the  text, 
and  covering  her  face  with  both  hands  gave 
the  rein  to  memory.  George  Ramsay  had 
been  reading  the  Church  service  to  the 
assembled  household ;  and  with  the  familiar 
words  still  sounding  in  her  ears,  the  memories 
they  awakened  carried  her  back  to  Belton. 
Again  she  could  hear  the  bells  ringing  out 
gladly  from  the  old  church-tower,  and  calling 
the  villagers  to  worship.  Again,  while  the 
bells  were  chiming,  she  was  walking  with  her 
father  across  the  grassy  graveyard  to  the 
church.  Then  she  was  sitting  in  the  chancel 
amidst  the  village  choir  of  boys  and  girls ; 
and  the  bells  had  dropped  to  the  few  last 
single  strokes.  She  could  see  Mrs.  Stephens 
at  the  organ,  and  hear  the  strains  of  the 
voluntary  as  her  father  advanced  with  slow 
tread  to  take  his  place ;  she  saw  the  venerable 
head  bowed  down  in  prayer,  and  heard  the 
loved  voice  once  more  as  it  read  the  opening 
words  of  the  evening  service.  Then  looking 
down  the  nave  she  could  see  it  as  it  used  to 
be,  Sunday  after  Sunday, — the  square  pew 
beyond  the  reading-desk  with  Roger  North's 
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broad  shoulders  and  frank  and  honest  face 
appearing  above  the  high,  dark-oak  partition  ; 
and  in  the  further  corner  Mrs.  North,  grave 
and  stern,  with  no  answering  look  or  smile  for 
her ;  and  beyond  many  a  familiar  face — clear 
in  their  every  detail.  And  all  the  while,  the 
bells  seemed  ringing  a  soft  accompaniment  to 
these  visions  of  the  past. 

Suddenly  a  cry  in  childish,  treble  tones 
vibrated  on  her  ear — ''  Aunt  Kate,  Aunt  Kate, 
where  are  you?  Mamma  wants  you.''  Kate 
started  violently,  and  raised  her  head — that 
was  no  voice  belonging  to  Belton — none  had 
ever  called  her  Aunt  Kate  there.  Then  the 
sharp  contrast  between  the  past  and  the 
present  came  upon  her,  and  she  bowed  her 
face  upon  her  hands  with  a  bitter  cry  of 
anguish,  recalling,  only  too  vividly,  what  she 
was  and  where — a  deserted  wife  in  a  foreign 
land! 

But  it  was  not  to  be  ever  thus.  In  answer 
to  her  prayers,  and  maybe  to  those  of  others 
not  less  fervent, — if  the  cross  could  not  be 
removed  at  least  she  was  to  receive  strength 
to  bear  its  weight.  How  hard  and  cold  her 
heart  felt,  all  this  time,  none  but  herself  could 
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tell ;  but  she  had  a  lesson  to  learn,  and  by 
degrees  she  learnt  it.  She  had  looked  to 
find  a  perfect  happiness  in  human  love,  and 
was  now  taught  to  seek  true  joy,  not  only  here, 
but  also  from  above.  Her  anger  against 
Sydney  died  gradually  away,  to  be  replaced 
by  tender  pity.  The  thoughts  of  wild  re- 
bellion against  her  lot  faded  before  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  love  which  ends  all  pain. 
And  so  she  realized,  although  perhaps  imper- 
fectly, the  truth  of  a  favourite  hymn,  which 
told  her  that — 

"  Deep  in  the  heart  of  pain  God's  hand  hath  set 

A  hidden  rest  and  bhss  ; 
Take  as  His  gift  the  pain,  the  gift  brings  yet 

A  truer  happiness; 
God's  voice  speaks  through  it  all,  the  high  behest 

That  bids  His  people  enter  into  rest." 

The  struggle  was  ended  ;  Kate  bowed  her 
head  to  the  chastening  rod,  and  found  in 
submission — peace. 


CHAPTER  XL 


LEAD,    KINDLY    LIGHT. 


The  short  afternoon  of  a  raw  December  day 
was  rapidly  closing  in  over  the  smoky  town 
of  Hammerton.  A  somewhat  steep,  short 
thoroughfare  leads  from  its  principal  street 
to  its  large  and  busy  railway-station ;  and 
all  day  long  an  unending  stream  of  people 
had  passed  through  it,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, between  the  station  and  the  street. 
But  now  the  stream  was  inclined  to  flow 
towards  the  station  ;  for  many  of  the  business 
men  in  Hammerton  had  their  homes  in  the 
suburbs,  or  country  round. 

Many  a  great  clock  in  church-tower  or 
public  building  had  struck  the  hour  of  four, 
when  a  broad-shouldered,  pleasant-faced  man 
was  wending  his  way,  with  long  and  swinging 
steps,  towards  the  station.  One  glance  was 
sufficient  to   show  that  he  was  no  inhabitant 
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of  towns,  for  he  bore  most  unmistakably  the 
traces  which  are  left  by  an  open  air  and 
country  life.  A  strong  frame  and  elastic  tread 
told  of  vigorous  health  ;  and  his  cheek,  though 
bronzed  by  exposure  to  wind  and  sun,  had 
a  freshness  which  can  only  be  preserved  by 
early  hours  and  active  habits.  He  was  evi- 
dently somewhat  pressed  for  time ;  and  once 
in  the  station  turned  neither  to  right  nor  left, 
but  hurried  along  the  foot-bridge  which, 
high-raised  above  them,  connected  the  many 
platforms.  In  another  moment  he  descended 
a  flight  of  steps,  and  reached  one  of  the 
platforms,  alongside  which  a  train  was  stand- 
ing,— its  engine  with  steam  escaping  from  its 
safety-valve,  all  ready  to  depart.  As  he 
passed  the  hindermost  third-class  carriage 
his  steps  were  arrested  by  an  outstretched 
arm  and  an  eager  voice. 

*'  Hollo  !  North,  is  that  you  ?  " 

Roger  North  turned  his  head  towards  the 
speaker ;  then  a  bright  smile  of  recognition 
overspread  his  face. 

*'  Why,  Leslie  !   where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

*'  If  you  are  going  by  this  train,  old  fellow, 
jump  in  here  and   Fll  tell  you,"   replied  the 
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Other.  "  We  are  off  In  a  moment,  and  there 
is  no  law  to  prevent  your  first-class  ticket 
from  being  available  here,  though  my  third- 
class  won't  take  me  with  you." 

Roger  sprang  in,  and  the  train  moved  on — ■ 
first  into  a  dark  tunnel,  and  then  not  out  into 
the  fair  country,  but  through  labyrinths  of 
mean  houses  and  vast  workshops,  the  teeming 
hives  of  industry. 

The  friends  sat  face  to  face,  with  no  other 
passenger  in  the  same  division  of  the  carriage. 
His  dress  showed  Leslie  to  be  a  clergyman. 
He  did  not  look  much  over  thirty ;  and  his 
clean-shaven  face  was  of  a  manly,  high-bred 
character,  with  broad  and  lofty  brow,  and 
deep  and  earnest  eyes.  When  he  smiled,  his 
smile  was  attractive,  though  the  lines  of  his 
mouth  were  decidedly  firm,  as  were  those  of 
the  square  chin. 

^'  What  lucky  chance  has  brought  you  here, 
Leslie?"  asked  Roger.  **  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  you  for  years,  and  believed  that 
you  had  fulfilled  your  intention  of  seeking 
missionary  work." 

The  bright  smile  faded  a  little  from  Leslie's 
face. 
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**  Yes,  that  used  to  be  my  dream  in  the  old 
Oxford  days ;  but  it  was  not  to  be.  My 
mother  died  just  at  the  time  of  my  ordination  ; 
and  then  I  found  it  would  break  my  old  father's 
heart  if  I  left  him.  He  was  shattered  in  mind 
and  body  by  his  loss  ;  and  as  soon  as  I  was 
in  priest's  orders  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  go  home  and  act  as  his  curate  ;  and  there  I 
remained  until  two  months  ago.  It  was  very 
pleasant,  for  I  was  made  much  of  by  villagers 
who  had  known  me  from  my  birth,  and  was 
spoiled  by  my  father  and  six  sisters  ;  but  it 
was  not  exactly  work  of  the  kind  that  we  two 
used  to  talk  of  sometimes." 

"But  you  have  left  home  now?"  asked 
Roger,  as  he  paused. 

"  Yes — I  cannot  leave  England  so  long  as 
my  father  lives,  and  we  have  come  to  a  com- 
promise. One  of  my  sisters  has  lately  married 
a  clergyman.  He  is  a  capital  fellow,  and  just 
suited  to  take  my  place  at  home.  I  had  seen 
an  advertisement  for  many  weeks  running  in 
the  Guardian,  stating  that  an  incumbent  was 
wanted  for  a  church  near  here.  I  came  to 
have  a  look ;  found  that  the  place  rather 
closely  resembled  heathendom  in  many  ways, 
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and  so  have  been  installed  there  these  two 
months." 

^*  Where  Is  the  exact  locality?"  Inquired 
Roger. 

**  Primrose  Hill,  where  we  shall  soon  arrive; 
and  If  you  have  never  before  remarked  the 
spot  particularly,  you  will  see  on  inspection 
that  It  is  as  unlike  my  Devonshire  home  or 
the  islands  in  the  Southern  Seas  as  anything 
well  can  be.  The  name  is  the  only  thing 
about  It  which  reminds  one  that  there  is  aught 
In  nature  that  Is  not  black  and  drear." 

**  I  believe  It  was  fair  country  once,  Leslie  ; 
but  the  name  Is  the  only  relic  of  what  it 
was." 

*' You  live  near  here,  don't  you?  "  Inquired 
Leslie,  in  his  turn. 

**Yes,  only  a  few  miles  beyond  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Black  Country.  You  must  come 
and  see  me,  old  fellow,  whenever  you  want 
a  whiff  of  country  air." 

**  I  have  had  thoughts  of  looking  you  up 
already,  but  have  been  terribly  busy  ever  since 
I  settled  down;  and  now  Christmas  will  be 
here  In  a  fortnight.  After  that,  If  I  can  find 
a  day,  there  Is   nothing  I  should  like  better. 
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But  perhaps  you  could  come  to  Primrose  Hill 
before  then  ?  " 

*'  No  doubt  I  could,"  replied  Roger,  heartily. 

*^Can  you  come  one  day  next  week? — say 
Thursday.  There's  nothing  like  striking  while 
the  iron's  hot — an  appropriate  simile,  eh, 
North  ?  '^  concluded  Leslie,  as  he  glanced 
through  the  window  at  one  of  the  big 
workshops,  where  men,  wielding  ponderous 
hammers,  formed  a  weird  grouping  round 
furnaces  blazing  redly  in  the  growing  dark- 
ness. 

^'  Thursday  let  it  be.  I  will  come  in  time 
for  your  midday  meal  ;  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
say  that  you  will  have  plenty  to  show  me, 
for  I  have  lived  nearly  all  my  life  within  easy 
reach  of,  but  have  never  yet  explored,  the 
mysteries  of  the  place." 

*'  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Leslie, 
laughing.  "  I  love  the  post  of  showman,  and 
feel  quite  a  pride  in  my  surroundings — far 
more  than  I  ever  did  in  our  Devonshire  parish, 
where  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
maintain  the  perfect  order  which  had  reigned 
from  time  immemorial ;  or  perhaps  to  try  and 
keep  up   with   the  times  a  little,  and  not  go 
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to  sleep  altogether.  No  chance  of  going  to 
sleep  here,  for  want  of  material  to  work 
upon !  " 

A  little  more  talk  between  the  friends,  and 
Primrose  Hill  was  reached  ;  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  short,  dark  journey  and  the  five- 
mile  drive  home,  Roger  found  ample  time  for 
solitary  musings  on  subjects  which  had  risen 
to  his  mind  through  this  chance  meeting  with 
an  old  college  friend.  He  and  Leslie  had  been 
fairly  intimate  in  Oxford  days  ;  a  mutual  liking 
and  respect  had  always  drawn  them  together  ; 
and  Roger  had  often  regretted  that  he  had  not 
made  still  further  opportunities  for  cultivating 
Leslie's  friendship.  But  while  Leslie  was 
devoted  heart  and  soul  to  his  theological  and 
linguistic  studies,  and  was  stirred  by  enthu- 
siastic visions  of  mission  work  in  the  future, 
Roger's  genial  nature  made  him  a  man  of 
many  friends,  and  his  keen  enjoyment  of  life 
led  him  to  spend  a  great  portion  of  his  time  in 
athletic  sports.  And  so  their  paths  somewhat 
diverged,  nor  were  they  thrown  together  unless 
Roger  deliberately  sought  out  Leslie,  and 
beguiled  him  to  join  in  some  long  ramble, 
or,  if  in  summer  time,  to  take  a  row  upon  the 
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river.  Often  on  such  occasions  their  conver- 
sation would  turn  to  life's  more  serious 
problems. 

With  homes  so  wide  apart  they  had  lost 
sight  of  each  other  after  the  close  of  their 
college  days  ;  and,  knowing  nothing  of  Leslie's 
family  affairs,  Roger  believed  him  to  have 
followed  the  bent  of  his  youthful  dreams.  But 
now  he  was  truly  pleased  that  they  had  met 
again ;  and  it  set  him  thinking — thinking  of 
many  things.  Those  old  talks  with  Leslie  had, 
at  the  time,  raised  in  his  own  breast  a  longing 
to  enter  upon  some  great  work  of  usefulness  ; 
on  something  tangible,  something  real,  that 
would  leave  a  mark  when  his  day  was  ended. 
And  now,  as  he  communed  with  himself,  he 
asked,  *'  What  had  his  thirty-two  years  of  life 
to  show  ?  "  He  had,  indeed,  endeavoured  to 
be  a  faithful  son,  and  perform  all  the  duties 
that  his  station  demanded.  But  in  this  there 
had  been  no  perceptible  effort  or  self-denial  ; 
in  fact  the  harder  task,  with  a  man  of  his 
nature,  would  have  been  to  act  otherwise.  His 
means  had  always  been  more  than  ample  to 
satisfy  his  simple  tastes,  and  left  a  margin 
ready  for  any  extra  calls,  so  that  he  never  felt 
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the  loss  of  what  he  yearly  gave  away.  Thus 
it  seemed  to  him  that  his  life  had  been  an  easy, 
self-pleasing  one.  For  the  simple-hearted 
fellow  never  considered  the  trials  which  he  had 
borne  so  patiently — such  as  his  mother's  want 
of  sympathy — trials,  which  a  more  morbid  and 
introspective  nature  might  have  greatly  mag- 
nified. There  was,  indeed,  the  shadow  which 
had  fallen  upon  him  this  last  year;  but  that, 
he  thought,  ought  to  act  rather  as  an  incentive 
to  his  energies.  Yes !  if  he  had  suffered,  it 
should  not  be  in  vain.  At  least  some  other 
members  of  suffering  humanity  should  be  the 
better  and  happier  for  what  his  pain  had 
taught ;  and  while  yet  in  the  he3^day  of  man- 
hood he  would  find  some  useful  work  to  do. 
With  humility,  he  compared  himself  to  Bernard 
Leslie,  who,  he  could  see  from  their  short  con- 
versation, had  never  abandoned  the  ideal  of  his 
youth,  but  had  only  laid  it  aside  in  compliance 
with  the  prior  claims  of  an  aged  and  afflicted 
parent,  and,  like  a  good  soldier,  stood  ready 
to  obey  the  call  when  it  came  and  go  forth  to 
fight  the  battle  for  which  he  had  so  carefully 
prepared  himself. 

These  thoughts,  and  such  as  these,  followed 
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Roger  home,  and  filled  his  mind  as  he  sat  that 
evening  with  his  mother. 

Mother  and  son  were  alone  together,  as 
indeed  they  usually  were ;  for  the  visitors 
whom  Mrs.  North  cared  to  entertain  were  not 
many.  Roger  had  his  friends  occasionally, 
but  of  late  those  had  not  been  very  numerous. 

Mrs.  North  secretly  wondered  what  caused 
her  son's  attention  to  wander  so  often  from  his 
paper,  but  she  did  not  ask.  And  though  in 
the  habit  of  speaking  openly  enough  of  all  the 
events  of  the  day,  the  meeting  with  his  old  friend 
had  struck  some  deep  chords,  and  Roger  did  not 
allude  to  it — why,  he  could  hardly  have  told. 

Mrs.  North  had  completely  recovered  from 
the  illness  of  the  preceding  year,  and  had  re- 
sumed all  her  old  active  habits.  Cottage 
visiting,  parish  clubs,  garden,  and  house  were 
diligently  attended  to,  as  of  yore.  She  might 
perhaps  guard  a  little  more  carefully  against 
exposure  to  inclement  weather,  but  that  was 
all.  And  to  outward  seeming  the  daily  tenor 
of  their  joint  lives,  and  their  relations  to  one 
another,  were  exactly  what  they  had  been 
eighteen  months  before. 

The   next    day,    when    Roger    entered   the 
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breakfast-room,  he  found  his  mother  reading- 
a  letter  brought  by  the  morning's  post.  And 
before  they  concluded  the  meal  she  spoke  of 
its  contents. 

**  Roger,  this  letter,"  laying  her  hand  upon  it, 
**  is  from  my  sister.  She  and  Sir  John  wish 
very  much  that  we  should  spend  Christmas 
with  them  at  Wavertree  Court.  Have  you 
anything  to  say  against  the  plan?" 

'*Yes,  mother,  most  certainly  I  have,"  he 
replied,  with  decision.  **  We  were  absent 
from  home  last  Christmas,  and  I  like  to  be 
here  among  our  own  people.  They  would  be 
much  disappointed,  I  feel  sure,  were  we  to  be 
absent  again  this  year." 

*^We  are  here  so  near  the  time  that  we 
could  make  the  fullest  preparations  for  every- 
thing being  conducted  as  usual,"  remarked 
Mrs.  North. 

*'  But  that  would  not  be  the  same  as  our 
actual  presence,"  answered  her  son.  ^*No, 
mother,"  he  added,  with  his  pleasant,  sunny 
smile,  "  you  must  make  the  best  apologies  you 
can  to  my  aunt,  and  put  it  to  her  that  we, 
like  themselves,  have  our  duties  at  home  at 
Christmas  time." 
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*'  I  would  say  no  more,  Roger,"  pursued  his 
mother,  after  a  pause,  *'  if  you  had  gone  to 
Annick  Castle  as  usual  in  August ;  but  since 
you  then  preferred  to  take  a  solitary  fishing 
ramble  in  Norway,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
your  uncle  and  aunt  will  be  seriously  offended 
by  a  second  refusal ;  especially  as  you  never 
went  near  them  in  London  during  the  season." 

**  Why,  mother,  I  dined  there  with  you." 

^*  You  know  I  meant  more  than  that,"  said 
Mrs.  North,  visibly  annoyed.  **  It  really  looks 
as  if  you  have  some  special  reason  for  avoid- 
ing them." 

Roger  was  silent.  His  mother  looked  at 
him  keenly,  and  then  went  on,  "  It  seems  to 
me  quite  a  slight  upon  your  cousin  also,  when 
you  had  previously  made  so  much  of  her.  I 
do  not  even  like  to  ask  her  here,  as  you  treat 
her  so  cavalierly." 

''I  am  glad  that  you  have  not  asked  her," 
said  Roger,  simply ;  and  he  rose  from  the  table, 
and  went  to  stand  on  the  hearth-rug  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  bright,  crackling  oak  logs. 

For  a  moment  amazement  tied  Mrs.  North's 
tongue.  Then  a  tinge  of  colour  mounted  to 
her  pale  cheek,  and  she  said  sharply, — 
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**  What  do  you  mean,  Roger?  " 

He  turned  round,  and  faced  her  with  his 
truthful  eyes. 

"  If  you  wish  to  know,  I  will  tell  you.  It 
came  to  my  knowledge  in  the  spring — no 
matter  how  " — ^and  a  slight  twinge  as  of  pain 
passed  over  his  countenance — "  that  some  kind 
gossips  had  circulated  a  story  of  my  engage- 
ment to  Constance.  For  her  sake,  I  did  not 
care  to  create  a  fuss  and  a  scandal  by  openly 
giving  the  lie  to  this  report.  So  it  seemed  to 
me  the  best  and  simplest  plan  to  let  it  die  a 
natural  death  by  keeping  out  of  her  way, 
until  she  is  either  engaged  or  married." 

The  colour  faded  from  Mrs.  North's  cheek 
as  she  listened,  and  left  her,  perhaps,  a  shade 
paler  than  usual.  She  looked  away  for  a 
moment,  and  then  rather  suddenly  turned 
towards  him,  and  spoke  in  her  usual  calm, 
measured  manner. 

**  It  seems  to  me,  Roger,  that  there  was 
yet  another  course  for  an  honourable  man  to 
pursue." 

He  flushed  crimson,  and  it  was  his  turn  to 
ask, — 

"  What  do  you  mean,  mother?  " 

VOL.  II.  14 
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**  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  that  if  your 
warmth  of  manner  so  far  deceived  outsiders 
your  cousin  herself  may  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  you  regarded  her  with  more  than 
cousinly  affection  ?  " 

"  Constance  knows  better — I  never  misled 
her,  nor  can  I  conceive  how  any  one  else 
could  have  imagined  such  a  thing,"  he  ex- 
claimed, somewhat  hotly. 

**Your  cousin  has  had  many  offers,  and 
has  refused  them  all.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  reason  ? '' 

^*No,  I  cannot,  unless  she  is  so  ambitious 
that  a  sufficiently  big  gun  has  not  yet  turned 
up.  But  most  assuredly,  she  is  not  pining  for 
me." 

"How  can  you  tell,  Roger?  You  have 
never  seen  her  for  more  than  a  year,  except 
on  that  one  evening  at  dinner.  And  as  to 
ambition,  you  do  Constance  an  injustice;  I 
know  from  your  aunt  that  she  has  had  offers 
to  satisfy  the  most  aspiring :  I  must  tell  you 
plainly  that  I,  your  mother,  believed  your 
feelings  for  her  were  warmer  than  those  of 
a  cousin,  until  you  undeceived  me  by  stating 
your  preference  for  another  ;   so  why  not  she?" 
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Roger  paced  rapidly  across  the  room  and 
back. 

"■  Mother  !  what  do  you  mean — what  would 
you  have  me  to  do  ?  " 

"At  least  ascertain  from  Constance  what 
are  her  feelings  towards  you,"  said  Mrs.  North, 
with  a  ring  of  triumph  in  her  tone. 

"■  How  could  I  insult  her  by  doing  that, 
unless  I  purposed  asking  her  to  be  my  wife  ? '' 
exclaimed  Roger. 

'*  That  is  what  I  mean.  It  is  the  only 
reparation  that  you  can  make  ;  "  and  Mrs. 
North  waited  for  his  answer,  outwardly  calm 
and  collected,  but  inwardly  with  every  nerve 
trembling  with  excitement. 

The  answer  did  not  come  immediately. 
He  walked  to  the  window. 

She  could  not  see  his  face,  for  his  back  was 
towards  her ;  and  a  silence  of  some  minutes 
ensued.  The  mother  had  shot  the  last  arrow 
in  her  quiver.     Had  it  hit  the  mark  ? 

At  length  he  turned.  There  was  a  softened 
light  in  his  eyes — a  tender  though  serious 
smile  about  his  lips,  and  for  an  instant  Mrs. 
North  believed  that  she  had  gained  her  end. 
But  it  was  for  an  instant  only. 
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**  Mother,  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  this  any- 
more. If — most  unwittingly  on  my  part — I 
have  wronged  Constance  by  deceiving  her  as 
to  my  real  feelings,  I  certainly  will  not  do  her 
the  far  greater  wrong  of  proposing  to  marry 
her  without  love.*' 

^'  If  you  cannot  love  a  beautiful  girl  like 
her,  whom  can  you  love?"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
North,  losing  for  once  her  calm.  *'  Do  you 
never  mean  to  marry  ?  And  all  because  of 
a  fancy  for  a  girl  who  preferred  a  worthless 
man  to  you.  Am  I  never  to  see  my  children's 
children?" 

Roger's  expression  grew  graver ;  and  per- 
haps a  shade  sterner. 

"I  have  loved  once  and  for  all,"  he  said. 
*'The  woman  I  loved  has  been  denied  to  me. 
1  hope  that  I  do  not  repine  at  my  lot,  though  the 
struggle  was  hard  for  a  time."  He  paused, 
and  turned  again  towards  the  window.  A  look 
came  into  his  face  as  though  he  saw  afar  off, 
beyond  the  four  walls  of  the  room,  beyond 
the  bright  world  of  landscape  and  sky  on  which 
he  gazed.  And  then  he  added,  quietly,  *'  I 
believe  I  have  even  come  to  see  that  it  is 
best  that  the  happiness  which  appeared  for  a 
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short  time  almost  within   my  grasp  has  been 
denied." 

Mrs.  North  listened  in  silence,  with  a  grow- 
ing feeling  that  to  combat  her  son's  decision 
would  be  worse  than  useless. 

Then  Roger  came  to  her  side,  and  laid  a 
hand  affectionately  upon  her  shoulder. 

''  Mother  dear,  I  tell  you  this  that  you  may 
not  be  unhappy  about  me  ;  for  I  fancy  you 
have  fretted  sometimes  to  think  that  I  might 
never  have  wife  or  children  of  my  own.  And 
I  wish  you  to  feel  assured  that  I  am  content 
and  happy  not  only  in  my  life,  but  in  your  love 
and  care  for  me.  But  do  not  ask  me  to  marry 
any  other  woman  ;  such  a  marriage  could  only 
end  in  misery  to  both."  Then  in  a  lighter  tone 
he  added,  "We  must  have  Charlie  oftener 
about  the  place.  You  must  learn  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  younger  son,  or  grandson  if  you 
will." 

Mrs.  North  was  touched.  But  a  constant 
habit  of  reserve  rendered  it  actual  pain  to  show 
her  feehngs,  and  she  allowed  Roger  to  bend 
and  kiss  her  forehead  without  revealing  what 
she  felt.  And  then  he  left  the  room,  and  she 
went  among    the  household    as    usual.     Only 
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when  all  was  ordered  according  to  rule  did 
she  allow  herself  to  sit  down  in  the  morning- 
room,  and  think  over  what  had  passed. 
And  what  were  her  real  feelings  ? 

In  the  first  place,   she  knew  that  her  long- 
cherished  dream  was  at  an  end — for  ever.     All 
her  plans  for  bringing  Roger  and  Constance 
together — all  she  had  done  to   further   those 
plans,  even  the  departure  from  strict  truthful- 
ness of  which  she  had  been  guilty — had  been 
of  no    avail.     Her   eyes   were  opened  to  see 
that   pliant   as    Roger   had    always  proved  in 
unimportant      matters,      his     was      not      the 
pliancy  of  a  weak  nature ;  and  that  where  he 
was  once  resolved  no  power   on    earth  could 
move    him,     any    more    than    it    could    move 
herself.     She    had    long  held  the    belief  that 
patience  only  was    needed,   and   that    in    the 
end  her  wish  would  triumph.     This  belief  had, 
indeed,  been  severely  shaken  when  Roger  left 
Cannes  with  the  purpose  of  asking  Kate  to 
be    his   wife.     But   on  hearing  of  Kate's  en- 
gagement, her  secret  rejoicing  had  been  great. 
She  believed  once    more    that    it   was    only  a 
question  of  time,  and  all  v/ould  go  well.     So 
she   had  waited   patiently,    and    never  before 
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to-day  had  she  allowed  to  pass  her  lips  any 
allusion  to  the  subject  on  which  her  thoughts 
so  constantly  dwelt.  And  now  she  had  tried 
the  argument  to  which  she  had  believed  he 
must  yield,  forming  her  judgment  from  a 
one-sided  view  of  his  character.  But  it  had 
failed  to  move  him. 

A  weary  feeling  of  disappointment  was 
settling  on  her  mind;  and  though  she 
refused  to  listen  to  its  voice,  was  there  not 
some  self-reproach  for  having  done  her  utmost 
to  thwart  the  marriage  to  which  Roger's  heart 
inclined  ?  And  strange  as  it  may  sound,  this 
stern,  cold  woman  loved  her  son  with  a 
passionate,  nay,  almost  idolizing  love.  He 
was  the  one  object  for  which  she  lived,  the 
untiring  mainspring  of  all  her  thoughts  and 
actions.  Roger,  though  fully  believing  in 
his  mother's  love,  had  no  idea  of  how  it 
absorbed  her  being.  But  hers  was  an  exacting, 
jealous  love,  only  to  be  satisfied  by  its  object 
being  happy  in  the  way  that  she  thought 
best. 

Mrs.  North  was  a  woman  who  had  been 
disappointed  in  marriage.  She  would  have 
bowed  her  strong  will  to  a  superior  mind,  and 
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would  have  been  all  the  happier.  But  her 
love  for  her  husband  soon  became  of  a  half 
pitying-  kind ;  and  hers  had  been  the  ruling 
spirit  through  circumstances  which  needed 
strength  of  mind.  All  her  woman's  pride  in 
the  objects  of  her  love  concentrated  itself  upon 
her  three  sons.  Two  were  taken  in  their 
prime  ;  and  the  losses,  which  should  have 
softened,  seemed  rather  to  have  turned  her  to 
a  stone.  She  suppressed  all  outward  show  of 
affection  for  Roger,  as  if  fearful  lest  a  jealous 
Providence  would  rob  her  of  him  too,  were  she 
to  manifest  the  depth  of  her  maternal  feelings. 
And  so,  poor  woman  !  she  cheated  herself  of 
the  happiness  that  she  might  have  enjoyed. 
And  when  the  question  of  his  marriage  rose, 
consuming  jealousy  stepped  in,  and  all  the 
stronger  for  her  self- repression.  She  believed 
that  she  could  submit  to  see  him  happy  with 
a  wife  of  her  choosing;  but  knew  full  well, 
by  her  feelings  towards  Kate,  that  she  could 
not  endure  to  see  his  love  lavished  upon  a 
wife  of  his  own  election.  And  all  the  time 
this  jealous  mother  cherished  the  delusion 
that  she  could  judge  better  for  her  son  than 
he  for  himself,  and  thus  justified  to  conscience 
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words     and    acts    to    which    she    would    have 
scorned  to  stoop  in  other  matters. 

And  now,  sitting  with  her  face  looking  grey 
in  the  quiet  light  of  a  December  sun,  a  great 
fear  possessed  her  lest  Roger  should  discover 
how  far  she  had  aided  in  spreading  the  report 
of  his  engagement;  and  in  influencing,  although 
it  might  be  indirectly,  Kate's  hasty  marriage. 
Might  not  that  knowledge  cause  a  breach 
between  them  deeper  far  and  wider  than  any 
wifely  influence  could  have  done  ? 


CHAPTER   XII. 

ROGER    VISITS    MRS.    STEPHENS. 

On"e  afternoon,  later  in  the  week,  Roger 
looked  into  his  mother's  sitting-room.  He 
carried  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  a  cartridge 
bag  was  slung  over  his  shoulder.  Mrs.  North 
sat  at  her  writing-table. 

*'  Mother,"  he  said,  without  advancing 
further  than  the  door,  ^'is  your  larder  well 
supplied  with  game  ?  " 

Mrs.  North  laid  down  her  pen,  and  looked  up. 

*'  Yes,  we  have  already  more  than  we  want." 

**  Then  I  will  take  anything  that  I  knock 
down  this  afternoon   to   Mrs.   Stephens." 

"  You  keep  her  larder  as  well  supplied  as 
our  own,"  remarked  Mrs.  North,  not  looking 
over  well  pleased.  "  I  should  think  the  game 
would  be  more  welcome  at  the  rectory,  with 
the  large  family  there." 
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**  Never  fear,  mother,  I'll  take  care  that  the 
rector  has  his  tithes.  I  am  going  more  for 
the  walk  than  anything  else  this  afternoon ; 
and  I  don't  expect  that  any  one's  larder  will 
be  over-stocked  with  to-day's  contribution," 
and   Roger  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

''  Stay,  Roger,"  said  Mrs.  North,  *'  I  have 
a  word  to  say  to  you." 

*'  Well  ?  "   and  he  waited  in  the  doorway. 

Mrs.  North  frowned  slightly. 

"I  cannot  speak  to  you  there;  pray  shut 
the  door,  and  come  nearer." 

Roger  obeyed. 

*'  Something  to  do  with  your  letters,  eh, 
mother?  " 

"Yes,  I  am  about  to  answer  your  aunt's 
letter.  Have  you  finally  decided  to  refuse  her 
invitation  for  Christmas?  " 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Roger,  with  no  sign 
of  wavering  in  his  tone. 

His  mother  gave  one  quick,  keen  glance 
at  his  face ;  then  drew  her  lips  together,  and 
after  a  moment  added, — 

**  Have  you  any  message  ?  " 

*'Just  my  good  wishes  for  the  season, 
nothing  more.     You  will  make  the  refusal  as 
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pleasant  as  you  can,  won't  you,  mother  ?  I 
am  most  sorry  that  you  are  vexed,"  he  added, 
regretfully. 

**That,  at  least,  is  of  no  consequence,'' 
replied  Mrs.  North  ;  "  but  before  you  go  tell 
me  if  you  adhere  to  your  intention  of  asking 
Charlie  North  to  come  here  for  part  of  his 
holidays  ?  " 

**  Yes,  if  you  have  no  objection.  I  mean  to 
write  to-morrow,  and  ask  him  for  any  day 
after  Christmas.  His  mother  will  want  him 
at  home  for  Christmas  Day  I  expect.  But  I 
do  not  wish  him  to  come  here  if  it  will  be 
any  trouble  to  you." 

""  I  leave  you  to  act  as  you  think  best  in  the 
matter,"  answered  Mrs.  North.  '*  Only  I  wish 
to  know  positively  what  your  intentions  are  ; 
and  since  you  have  decided  to  ask  him,  I  shall 
write  to  Agatha  Blythe,  and  invite  her  to 
come  at  the  same  time.  She  will  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  the  boy  from  off  my 
hands." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  Agatha,"  said 
Roger,  heartily.  Then  he  checked  a  little 
sigh  of  disappointment ;  for  he  had  hoped  his 
mother  would  take  an  interest  in  the  lad,  and 
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this  did  not  sound  very  promising.  ''Is  that 
all,  mother?  " 

*'  Yes,  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,"  and 
Mrs.  North  resumed  her  pen.  Roger  looked 
at  her  wistfully,  which  she  did  not  notice,  and 
then  walked  quietly  away. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  he  was  whistling 
for  his  dogs — two  handsome  spaniels,  which 
came  bounding  up,  barking  and  wild  with 
delight  at  the  sight  of  a  gun. 

"  Down,  Fan — down,  Banshee  !  you  shall 
have  a  walk  at  all  events,  old  girls  ;  it's  getting 
late,  we  must  waste  no  more  time ;  "  and 
Roger  strode  rapidly  across  the  park ;  the 
spaniels  close  at  his  heels,  and  then  career- 
ing madly  round  to  return  once  more,  obedient 
to  his  lightest  call. 

It  was  a  mild  December  day — one  which 
seems  to  belie  all  the  attributes  of  winter,  and 
leads  man  to  expect  the  sights  and  scents  of 
spring — bursting  buds,  fragrant  primroses, 
and  violets  hidden  beneath  their  sheltering 
leaves.  The  robins  were  rejoicing  in  the  sun- 
shine, warbling  glad  songs  as  though  about 
to  burst  their  quivering,  ruddy  breasts.  Roger 
was  a  lover  of  nature  in  all  its  forms  ;  and  his 
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mood  soon  grew  into  harmony  with  the  joy 
and  brightness  of  the  day.  Why  should  he  be 
sad  in  the  midst  of  so  much  that  was  fair  and 
gladsome  ?  Why  should  he  not  respond  to 
the  solace  that  was  offered  ?  or  why  be  less 
thankful  and  grateful  than  those  little  feathered 
songsters  ? 

And  he  was  thankful. 

He  soon  passed  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  ;  then  crossed  a  field  or  two ;  and, 
keeping  the  spaniels  close  at  heel,  plunged 
into  a  narrow  path  leading  through  an  oak 
wood. 

The  wintry  aspect  of  the  wood  gave  it  a 
beauty  more  solemn,  but  not  less  perfect  in  its 
way,  than  the  attractive  loveliness  of  spring. 
The  rugged  branches,  with  here  and  there  a 
withered  leaf  that  the  gales  of  winter  had  not 
torn  off,  stood  in  bold  relief  against  the  light 
blue  sky.  Underfoot,  the  mossy  carpet  was 
almost  hidden  by  the  fallen  leaves,  layer  upon 
layer,  shining  and  damp  with  the  moisture 
that  the  pale  December  sunshine  had  failed 
to  disperse.  Here  and  there  on  tangled 
bramble  lingered  a  brighter  leaf  where, 
sheltered  from  exposure  to  the  nipping  frost, 
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it  Still  retained  its  autumn  tint  of  rose  or 
gold. 

A  sharp  whirr,  and  a  pheasant  flew  across 
the  narrow  opening — the  crack  of  a  gun,  a 
puff  of  smoke,  and  it  fell  crashing  through  the 
branches  down  among  the  matted  undergrowth. 
Quick  as  thought  the  spaniels  were  tearing 
from  their  master's  side  to  find  the  fallen  bird. 

When  the  sun  dipped  out  of  sight,  leav- 
ing his  red  track  in  the  western  sky,  Roger 
carried  two  pheasants  and  a  solitary  partridge 
which  the  dogs  had  put  up  in  a  hedge-row 
within  easy  shot.  He  was  not  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  Stephens'  house,  and,  warned  by 
the  setting  sun  that  time  was  passing,  made 
his  way  thither. 

In  the  valley  at  his  feet  lay  the  house, 
embowered  in  trees,  the  grey  smoke  ascending 
from  its  quaint  old  chimneys  in  tall  columns, 
which  the  still  air  turned  not  from  their 
straight  'and  upward  course. 

Beyond,  the  tapering  spire  of  Belton  church 
rose  high  above  all  other  objects.  •  And  north- 
wards, above  the  low  range  of  hills,  shone  in 
the  sky  another  red  glow  which  was  not  left 
by   the    setting   sun,    but    came    from    those 
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furnaces  beyond  the  hills,  which  knew  no  rest- 
ful night.  And  Roger,  when  he  saw  it,  thought 
once  more  of  Bernard  Leslie  and  his  hard- 
worked  life. 

A  walk  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
brought  him  to  the  house.  The  warm  light  of 
the  fire,  seen  through  the  windows,  promised 
a  cheerful  welcome  ;  and  waiving  ceremony, 
Roger  opened  the  hall  door  and  stepped  in- 
side. Mrs.  Stephens  had  heard  the  dogs 
barking,  and  came  from  the  sitting-room  at 
the  same  moment. 

*'  Ah  !   Roger,  I  thought  it  must  be  you." 

*'I  have  brought  you  my  afternoon's  bag, 
Mrs.  Stephens ;  and,  in  return,  shall  ask  for 
a  cup  of  tea,"  said  Roger,  laying  down  his  gun. 

'*  By  all  means,"  she  responded;  and  then, 
*'on  hospitable  thoughts  intent,"  hastened  to 
ring  the  bell. 

'*  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  take  so  much  game 
from  you,  Roger,"  she  added.  "  You  brought 
me  a  good  supply  only  last  week.  Not  but 
what  it  is  always  very  welcome  ;  and  some  of 
the  poor  sick  folk  in  the  village  would  miss 
many  a  tit-bit  if  you  did  not  keep  me  so  well 
supplied." 
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**  I  know  that,"  said  Roger,  with  a  pleasant 
smile.  **  Perhaps  I  should  not  be  so  generous 
otherwise." 

Mrs.  Stephens  laughed ;  and  then  made  him 
sit  down  in  one  of  her  most  comfortable  arm- 
chairs. 

There  was  something  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  cosy  room,  and  in  the  aspect  of  the  cheery 
little  lady,  which  made  the  most  taciturn  of  her 
friends  inclined  to  unbend  when  they  came 
under  their  combined  influences.  Roger,  at 
all  events,  was  not  one  to  steel  himself  against 
them.  To  him,  perhaps,  the  fireside  talk  was 
all  the  pleasanter  because  he  did  not  often 
enjoy  the  like  at  home. 

A  few  remarks  on  village  matters  occupied 
the  time  until  tea  was  brought.  Then  Mrs. 
Stephens  only  waited  for  the  door  to  close  be- 
hind Susan's  retreating  figure  before  she  said, — 

**  I  am  particularly  glad  that  you  have  come 
this  afternoon,  because  I  received  a  letter  from 
Kate  yesterday,  and  I  want  to  relieve  my  mind 
by  talking  to  you  about  it.  I  can  get  no 
sympathy  from  the  Major ;  he  only  says  that 
when  once  I  take  a  prejudice  I  am  ready  to 
fancy  anything." 

VOL.  II,  15 
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Roger  took  the  cup  which  Mrs.  Stephens 
was  offering,  and  remained  silent. 

Kate  very  often  formed  the  subject  of  their 
conversations.  Roger  had  become  accustomed 
to  this,  and  could  speak  of  her  quite  calmly  to 
Mrs.  Stephens,  as  if  he  had  been  only  the  old 
friend,  with  not  a  thought  of  anything  beyond. 
Mrs.  Stephens  had  adopted  the  habit  because, 
she  argued,  "  If  a  man  has  loved  a  woman 
who  marries  somebody  else,  the  worst  he  can 
do  for  his  own  peace  is  to  wrap  up  her 
memory  in  silver  paper.  Let  him  speak  of 
her  openly  and  naturally,  and  he  will  soon 
learn  to  regard  her  as  he  should — with  a 
wholesome  brotherly  affection,  just  tinged  with 
the  romance  of  what  might  have  been.  There 
is  not  the  least  chance  that  his  mother  will 
talk  to  Roger  after  this  fashion,  therefore  I 
consider  it  a  duty  to  do  so  myself." 

And  Mrs.  Stephens  acted  up  to  her  con- 
victions. She  waited,  indeed,  until  the  first 
smart  of  the  wound  had  time  to  heal,  and  then 
consistently  set  to  work  to  render  it  callous — 
at  least  so  far  as  she  could.  Whenever 
opportunity  threw  her  alone  with  Roger  she 
talked  of  Kate  and  her  letters,  just  as  if  he 
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must  naturally  take  a  brotherly  interest  in  the 
girl  who  had  so  long  been  his  constant  com- 
panion. And  he,  in  his  simplicity,  was 
completely  deceived  by  this  crafty  woman, 
and  verily  believed  that  she  had  failed  to 
discover  his  secret.  But  he  owed  her  a 
greater  debt  of  gratitude  than  he  was  aware 
of;  for  her  wholesome  salve,  painful  though 
it  might  be  when  first  applied,  helped  his  own 
good  resolutions. 

Therefore  it  was  not  the  mere  mention  of 
Kate's  name  which  caused  his  present  em- 
barrassment. Mrs.  Stephens  knew  that  well 
enough,  noted  the  embarrassment,  and  drew 
her  own  conclusions,  namely,  that  he  knew 
more  of  Kate's  aftairs  than  he  chose  to  tell. 
The  lady  possessed  a  considerable  portion  of 
Eve's  failing,  and  could  not  resist  the  en- 
deavour to  extract  something  from  him.  So 
finding  that  he  remained  silent,  she  continued, — 

*'  Her  letters  are  most  unsatisfactory,  they 
tell  me  absolutely  nothing.  I  am  quite  dis- 
appointed in  her  powers  of  letter-writing. 
After  all  the  pains  I  took  in  superintending 
her  education  in  that  particular  I  have  reason 
to   grumble.      In    return    for   a   long,    chatty 
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letter,  I  receive  an  answer  of  four  pages,  In 
unnecessarily  big  handwriting,  rather  after  the 
style  of  a  child  of  six  years  old — '  My  dear 
so-and-so,  I  hope  you  are  quite  well.  We 
are  all  quite  well.  I  send  my  love,  etc.,  etc.^ 
And  yet,  a  few  years  ago,  the  last  time  she 
w^ent  with  you  and  the  rector  on  one  of  your 
fishing  expeditions  to  Wales,  she  wrote  me 
capital  letters,  telling  all  your  doings  most 
graphically.  I  had  kept  one,  and  took  It  out 
last  night  to  compare  it  with  her  present  pro- 
ductions. The  obvious  conclusion  that  I  have 
arrived  at  is,  that  she  does  not  lack  the  power, 
but  that  she  does  not  want  to  tell  me  of  her 
present  life,  and  I  cannot  help  fearing  that 
she  Is  unhappy;  "  and  forgetting  all  else  Mrs. 
Stephens'  voice  dropped  to  a  very  genuine 
tone  of  sorrowful  sympathy. 

Roger  sighed — a  sigh  born  of  two  causes  ; 
one  the  memory  of  those  old  happy  days  in 
Wales  that  Mrs.  Stephens'  words  recalled,  the 
other  the  thought  of  how  much  real  sadness 
of  heart  Kate's  brief  and  formal  letter  to  her 
old  friend  might  be  meant  to  veil. 

"  Did  she  tell  you  nothing  at  all,"  he  said, 
*' about  their  life,  or  what  they  were  doing?  " 
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*' Hardly  anything,"  answered  Mrs.  Stephens, 
bristling  up  again.  "Apparently  she  is  still 
with  the  Ramsays ;  but,  though  she  does 
not  say  as  much  outright,  I  fancy  that  fine 
husband  of  hers  is  not  there.  No !  depend 
upon  it,  he  has  been  showing  the  cloven  foot 
already." 

Roger  took  refuge  in  silence,  and  occupied 
himself  in  adjusting  the  logs  upon  the  hearth. 

Mrs.  Stephens  observed  him  keenly. 

*'  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Beaumont  knows  more 
than  we  do  ?  I  declare  were  I  to  see  him  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  ask.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
a  right  to  know  as  much  as  he  does." 

*'  Had  you  not  better  write  to  him,  Mrs. 
Stephens  ?  No  doubt  he  would  tell  you  all 
you  want  to  know." 

**  I  am  anxious,"  said  Mrs.  Stephens,  wiping 
away  a  tear;  **  dreadfully  anxious  about  the 
poor,  dear  child  !  " 

"  Then  I  am  sure  I  would  write,  if  I  were 
you,"  said  Roger,  decidedly.  *'  He  cannot 
take  offence,  knowing  you  to  be  a  true  friend." 

"  I  doubt  if  the  Major  will  allow  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Stephens,  dubiously.  "  He  has  a  horror 
of  interfering  in  other  people's  private  affairs." 
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*'  I  am  sure  that  you  can  persuade  him  to 
take  your  view  of  the  case,"  said  Roger,  with 
a  smile  ;  **but  that  reminds  me,  where  is  the 
Major?'' 

*'  He  has  gone  to  the  Barings,  for  a  shoot- 
ing party  to-morrow." 

'*  He  is  a  man  of  many  invitations,"  re- 
marked Roger;  then,  as  if  glad  to  change 
the  subject,  he  said,  '*  We  are  going  to  have 
visitors  after  Christmas." 

**  Indeed  !  who  may  they  be  ?  " 

*'  Mine  is  a  small  cousin — Charlie  North. 
He  is  the  only  son  of  my  father's  youngest 
brother,  who  was  rather  a  scapegrace,  and 
married  beneath  him — a  good  woman  enough, 
but  not  over-refined.  My  people  were  dis- 
pleased at  the  time,  but  made  it  up  with  him 
before  my  father's  death.  My  uncle  died  a 
few  years  later,  leaving  his  widow  with  this 
boy  and  two  older  girls ;  and  it  seems,  as 
head  of  the  family,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  look 
after  him  a  little,  and  not  leave  him  any 
longer  entirely  to  his  mother's  care.  I  cannot 
interfere  with  the  girls,  but  I  may  be  able  to 
do  something  for  the  boy." 

*'  Good     fellow — quite    right,"     said     Mrs. 
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Stephens,  approvingly.  *'  But  how  will  Mrs. 
North  like  a  boy  about  the  house?  and  from 
your   account   perhaps   rather  a  rough  one." 

''That's  the  cause  of  our  second  visitor,'* 
said  Roger,  somewhat  gravely.  "-  My  mother 
is  writing  to  ask  Agatha  Blythe  to  come  and 
help  us  to  tame  him." 

*'  That  is  good  news  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Stephens,  warmly.  '^  I  hope  she  will  come; 
it  is  always  a  treat  to  see  Agatha.  She  has 
not  been  here  for  a  long  while.  You  had  her 
with  you  all  last  winter  at  Cannes,  and  that  I 
suppose  took  the  place  of  a  visit  to  the  Hall." 

**  Yes,  it  is  always  pleasant  to  have  Agatha 
in  the  house.  No  one  else  gets  on  half  so 
well  with  my  mother.  I  wish  we  could  per- 
suade her  to  live  with  us  altogether." 

*'  She  will  be  marrying  one  of  these  days, 
and  then  you  will  have  less  of  her  than  ever ; 
so  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines." 

And  so  they  talked  on. 

"  I  must  really  go  now,"  said  Roger  at 
length,  stretching  himself  lazily  in  the  com- 
fortable chair." 

Mrs.  Stephens  laughed. 

"-  You  look  like  going." 
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He  laughed  in  repty,  shook  himself,  jumped 
up,  bade  her  good-bye,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  striding  homewards,  with  Fan  and  Banshee 
racing  alongside. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Stephens  had  guessed  truly  that 
he  knew  far  more  of  Kate's  affairs  than  he 
felt  at  liberty  to  repeat.  Mr.  Beaumont  had 
faithfully  kept  his  promise,  and  every  detail 
sent  by  George  Ramsay  was  known  to  Roger. 
And  sorely  he  grieved  over  Kate's  troubles, 
and  hard  had  been  the  struggle  to  maintain 
any  feeling  of  charity  towards  Sydney  Ferrars. 
He  knew  also  that  Mr.  Beaumont  had  written 
to  urge  his  niece's  return  to  England.  Most 
likely  the  very  mail  which  had  brought  Kate's 
letter  to  Mrs.  Stephens  had  also  brought  her 
reply  to  Mr.  Beaumont ;  and  Roger  would 
hear  in  a  day  or  two  at  the  latest  her  decision. 
But  Kate's  reserve  to  Mrs.  Stephens  looked 
either  as  if  she  had  not  made  up  her  mind, 
or  did  not  mean  to  come.  He  would  know 
soon  ;  and  meanwhile  he  honoured  her  for  the 
loyalty  that  could  not  bend  to  breathe  a  word 
against  her  husband— even  to  the  old  friend 
who  had  been  almost  as  a  mother. 

The   very   next    morning    Mr.    Beaumont's 
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handwriting  met  Roger's  eye  as  he  looked 
over  his  correspondence.  He  put  the  letter 
in  his  pocket,  for  he  could  not  read  it  with 
his  mother  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table.  When  breakfast  was  over  he  went  at 
once  to  the  study. 

Kate's  old  Rover  lay  upon  the  hearth-rug, 
and  flopped  his  tail  in  greeting  as  Roger 
entered.  The  old  dog  was  privileged  to  come 
and  go  as  he  liked  ;  but  his  canine  instinct 
soon  taught  him  not  to  venture  into  the  other 
sitting-rooms  ;  and  if  he  so  much  as  caught 
sight  of  Mrs.  North  he  would  slink  away  with 
tail  between  his  legs.  When  Roger  sat  down, 
Rover  came  and  laid  his  wise  old  head  on 
Roger's  knee.  His  wistful  eyes  seemed  to  be 
asking  for  news  of  the  merry  mistress  and 
playfellow  of  days  gone  by. 

''Poor  old  fellow!"  said  Roger,  patting 
him;  "we  are  all  growing  old  and  grave 
now — one,  alas!  long  before  her  time." 

Then  he  opened  the  letter,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  anxiety  and  expectation.  When 
he  had  read  to  the  end,  he  threw  up  his  head 
proudly.  "I  knew  it — I  knew  it!"  he  ex- 
claimed, aloud.     Yes,  the  woman  who  to  him 
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ranked  above  all  others  had  not  fallen  short 
of  the  ideal  he  had  formed — no  thought  of 
self  could  lure  her  from  her  duty  to  the 
husband  who  had  so  lamentably  failed  in 
his. 

And  Roger  rejoiced  exceedingly  ;  and 
prayed  that  her  faithfulness  might  meet  its 
due  reward  in  the  return  of  that  husband — 
a  better  and  a  wiser  man. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


A    CURE    IN    THE    BLACK    COUNTRY 


Roger  did  not  forget  his  promised  visit  to 
Leslie.  Primrose  Hill  was  within  a  drive,  but 
he  chose  to  go  by  rail,  not  caring  that  his 
groom  should  loiter  about  a  public-house  for 
half  a  day  or  more. 

It  was  midday  when  he  alighted  at  the 
Black  Country  station,  which  was  dingy  and 
mean  enough  to  be  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  its  surroandings.  Whether  the  railway 
company  had  bestowed  any  paint  on  this 
portion  of  its  property  since  first  it  was  built 
might  be  an  open  question  ;  but  to  the  ordinary 
observer  all  was  of  a  uniform  smoke-begrimed 
tint. 

On  inquiry,  Roger  learned  that  the  parson- 
age was  half-a-mile  away ;  and,  fortified  by 
such  directions  as  he  could  obtain,  he  set  out 
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on  his  quest.  No  drearier,  less  inviting  scene 
could  be  imagined  than  that  through  which 
he  passed.  In  the  country,  the  day  was  bright 
and  frosty — here,  the  cinder  roads  were  damp 
and  sticky,  while  the  dense  atmosphere  served 
but  to  keep  down  the  smoke,  and  create  a 
dirtier,  yellower  shade  than  usual.  And  the 
heavy  smoke  hung  like  a  pall  over  strange 
and  uncouth  objects.  Chimneys  of  many 
heights  and  sizes,  and  machinery  of  every 
form,  loomed  through  the  dimness.  Every- 
where could  be  seen  great  mounds  of  slag, 
or  sad  canals,  whose  sluggish  course  was 
crowded  by  barges  with  cabins  gaily  painted. 
The  streams  which  had,  erewhile,  meandered 
through  fertile  meadows,  and  whispered  sweet 
songs  to  their  flowery  banks,  had  been  diverted 
from  their  native  beds,  and  now  with  dis- 
coloured and  steaming  waters  added  their 
quota  to  the  general  pollution.  And  all  around 
the  whirr  of  machinery,  the  thud  of  hammers, 
and  the  roar  of  furnaces,  bewildered  the  ear 
with  a  force  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
strange  and  uncouth  objects  which  confused 
the  sight. 

The  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  was  not 
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more  prepossessing  than  the  surroundings 
among  which  their  lives  were  spent.  They 
were  not  wanting  in  size  or  physique  ;  but  the 
men  were  blackened  by  work  in  mine,  and 
forge,  and  factory  ;  the  women  were  mostly 
slatternly  and  bold-visaged,  and  both  sexes 
had  manners  and  tongues  of  the  rudest. 
Passing  among  them,  who  could  fail  to  share 
in  Roger's  feeling,  that  all  honour  was  due 
to  those  who  came  from  earth's  fairer  spots 
to  devote  both  time  and  strength,  their  love 
and  eloquence,  to  teach  these  poor  ones  to 
look  upwards  and  onwards  to  a  brighter  and 
a  purer  world  ? 

When  Roger  reached  the  church,  he  found 
it  to  be  an  iron  building  of  some  size,  but 
unadorned  and  ugly  as  to  its  exterior.  Hard 
by  stood  a  house,  which  he  concluded  from  its 
appearance  to  be  ..the  parsonage.  It  was 
blackened  by  smoke,  and  dingy  like  all  else  ; 
but  it  was  divided  from  the  road  by  a  small, 
bare  plot  of  ground,  surrounded  by  an  iron 
railing.  As  he  approached,  he  noticed  that 
brighter  windows  and  cleaner  blinds  gave  it  a 
more  inviting  aspect  than  anything  he  had  yet 
passed.     Then,  in  answer  to  his   ring,  a  still 
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pleasanter  sight  met  his  eye ;  for  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  woman  who  had  evidently  passed 
but  a  small  portion  of  her  fifty  years  in  the 
Black  Country.  None  but  genuine  country 
breezes  could  have  ripened  her  smooth  and 
shining  cheeks  until  they  had  become  as  ruddy 
as  the  ruddiest  apple.  She  was  clad  in  a 
scrupulously  neat  dress  of  lilac  print,  with  the 
whitest  of  aprons  and  freshest  of  caps.  Her 
first  words,  spoken  with  a  pure  Devonshire 
accent,  led  Roger  to  surmise  that  she  was  some 
trusty  servant  who  had  followed  Leslie  from 
his  western  home.  Directly  she  saw  Roger, 
her  rosy  face  still  further  brightened. 

'*  Eh !  sir,  you  be  Mr.  North,  sure-ly. 
Master  Leslie  he  be  expecting  you  ;  and  I  wur 
to  say  he  would  be  back  right  soon,  only  he 
wur  called  away  for  an  accident.  Come  in, 
sir,  come  in  ;  "  and  with  warm  welcome  she  led 
the  way  to  a  room  on  the  right  of  the  narrow 
passage. 

The  apartment  they  entered  was  comfortable 
enough.  The  dinner  cloth  was  spread  on  the 
centre  table,  but  a  writing-desk  in  the  window, 
ample  book  shelves,  and  two  easy  chairs, 
showed  that  it  was  used  as  a  general  sitting- 
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room.  Roger  was  impressed  at  once  with  the 
feeling  that  some  lady's  hand  had  been  at 
work  in  its  arrangement,  and  had  left  behind 
a  pleasant  homelike  air. 

*'  Master  Leslie,  he  did  say  I  wur  to  tell  you, 
sir,  you  wur  to  make  yourself  at  home  till  he 
come  back,"  continued  the  housekeeper.  *'  Be 
there  anything  I  can  get  you,  sir?  " 

''  Nothing,  thank  you ;  I  can  amuse  myself 
very  well  with  some  of  these  books  till  he 
returns." 

The  housekeeper  stirred  the  lire,  and  pushed 
a  chair  nearer  to  the  hearth.  Then  she  beean 
to  busy  herself  about  the  table.  She  was 
evidently  disposed  to  be  talkative. 

*'  I'm  right  glad  you  be  come  to  dinner,  sir. 
Master  Leslie  will  eat  his  meal  like  a  Christian 
for  once.  I  daresay  you  wouldn't  believe  it, 
but  it  be  hardly  no  manner  of  use  making  any- 
thing nice  for  him  to  eat.  If  so  be  I  do  make 
a  nice  pudding,  it  be  always  the  same  thing. 
'  Oh,  Eliza,'  he  says,  *  this  will  just  do  for  a 
sick  woman  I've  seen  this  morning ;  '  and 
then,  let  me  look  as  cross  as  I  may,  he'll  eat 
never  a  bit,  but  take  it  to  some  dirty,  shiftless 
body  that  he  knows  on.     And  it  do  vex  me  ; 
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for  Miss  Leslie  said,  specially,  '  Now,  Eliza,  I 
know  you  be  a  right  good  cook,  and  I  trusts  to 
you  to  see  that  my  brother  has  his  meals 
proper.'  " 

"•  You  come  from  Mr.  Leslie's  home  then  ?  " 
inquired  Roger. 

The  housekeeper  looked  at  him  as  though 
almost  insulted  by  the  inquiry. 

*'  I  should  think  I  did,  sir !  I've  known 
Master  Leslie  since  he  wur  a  baby.  I  wur 
housemaid  at  the  rectory  till  I  married  my 
good  man — twenty  year  agone,  come  next 
May  day.  And  when  Master  Leslie  took  on 
to  come  here,  Miss  Leslie  comed  to  me,  and 
asked  me  to  come  along  with  he ;  for  she  said 
she  could  trust  me  to  look  to  him  well.  And 
my  good  man  being  dead  two  year,  and 
Master  Leslie  having  been  real  good  to  him 
when  he  wur  ill,  and  me  having  no  childer,  I 
said  I'd  come.  But  law  !  sir,  if  I  had  known 
what  the  blackness  of  the  place  wur,  I  be  main 
sure  I  should  never  have  dared." 

*'  It  is  very  dirty,"  said  Roger,  amused  by 
her  expression  of  supreme  disgust. 

*'  It  do  be  impossible,  sir,  to  keep  anything 
clean.     I  tell  Master  Leslie,  I  be  only  waiting 
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here  till  he  do  get  married,  and  then  I  goes 
home." 

*'  I  wonder  one  of  the  Miss  Leslies  did  not 
come  to  keep  house  for  him,"  remarked  Roger. 

'^  Law !  sir,  they  all  be  married  save  Miss 
Leslie  and  Miss  Lucy.  And  Miss  Lucy's  such 
an  invalid,  always  on  her  back,  poor  dear !  and 
Miss  Leslie  have  enough  to  do  looking  after 
her  and  the  old  master.  Miss  Leslie  come 
here  along  with  me  to  put  things  a  bit  straight, 
and  she  left  the  rest  to  me.  '  Eliza,'  she  says, 
*  I  know  you  can  do  it  almost  as  well  as 
myself,  and  the  cooking  better.'  You  know 
sir,"  the  housekeeper  continued,  confidentially, 
*'when  I  wur  housemaid  at  the  rectory,  the 
mistress  would  often  come  to  me  when  there 
was  to  be  a  party,  for  she  always  said  none  of 
the  cooks  could  make  such  pastry.  The  cook 
didn't  always  like  it,  but  I  wur  careful  not  to 
put  myself  forward." 

*'  I  hope  we  shall  have  some  of  your  pastry 
to-day,"  said  Roger,  willing  to  gratify  her. 

'"Deed,  sir,  and  you  shall ;  but  it  do  not 
quite  please  me  ;  the  butter  here  be  not  like 
our  Devonshire  butter.  But  as  I  was  telling 
you,  sir,  when  I  talks  to  Master  Leslie  that  he 
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should  get  married,  he  laughs  and  shakes  his 
head,  and  says  he  couldn't  ask  a  lady  to  come 
to  such  a  place  as  this,  or  maybe  go  beyond 
the  seas  some  day  among  the  heathen.  But  I 
do  tell  him  if  he  do  find  the  right  lady,  she'll 
come  fast  enough.  And  now,  sir,  if  you'll 
excuse  me,    I'll  go  and  look  to  the  dinner." 

Roger  had  not  long  to  wait  before  he  heard 
the  front  door  open  ;  and  in  another  minute 
Leslie  entered  with  quick  step,  and  warm, 
eager  manner. 

*'  This  is  good  of  you.  North — I  am  glad  to 
see  you  !  I  hope  my  old  lady  has  been  taking 
care  of  you." 

'*  She  has  been  giving  me  first-rate  care  and 
entertainment,"  said  Roger,  laughingly. 

**  Ah  !  her  tongue  can  wag.  But  she  is  the 
best  of  women  ;  and  if  I  must  sometimes 
submit  to  a  little  tyranny,  she  makes  me  com- 
fortable in  return.  I  suppose  she  has  been 
telling  you  of  her  skill  as  a  cook.  It  is  true 
enough  in  a  homely  fashion,  but  do  not  expect 
too  much,  or  you  may  be  disappointed.  I 
intended  to  have  met  you  at  the  station,  but 
was  called  away  by  one  of  those  dreadful 
accidents  which   are  constantly  occurring.     If 
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men  live  anywhere  with  their  lives  in  their 
hands,  surely  they  do  so  here.  However,  I 
have  managed  so  to  arrange  matters  for  the 
afternoon  that  I  am  free  to  go  about  with 
you,  and  intend  to  take  you  among  some  of 
the  wonders  and  terrors  of  the  place." 

*'  Agreed,"  said  Roger. 

Then,  until  dinner  came,  they  occupied  the 
time  in  looking  over  photographs  of  Leslie's 
home ;  of  his  father,  and  sisters,  all  of  whom 
evidently  held  a  place  very  near  to  his  heart. 

^' I  have  no  photograph  of  Lucy,"  he  re- 
marked, turning  over  the  others.  ''  Poor 
girl  !  she  has  been  crippled  from  a  child, 
but  I  wish  you  knew  her.  North  ;  she  is  '  our 
angel  in  the  house.'  I  often  wish  I  had  her 
here,  and  could  bring  some  of  these  rough 
women  to  look  at  her.  The  mere  sight  of  any 
one  so  suffering,  and  yet  so  sweet  and  gentle, 
would  have  more  effect  than  I  can  produce  by 
talking.  We  want  lady  helpers  sadly.  But 
what  a  place  for  a  refined  woman  to  come  to  ! 
Still  there  are  those  who  come." 

Eliza  brought  dinner ;  and  Roger  was 
amused  by  the  anxiety  she  showed  that  they 
should   do  justice    to  the    meal ;  and    by  the 
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unfeigned  pleasure  with  which  she  received  his 
compliments  on  her  pastry. 

*'  I  be  glad  you  like  it,  sir,"  she  said,  with 
an  air  of  receiving  no  more  praise  than  was 
her  due.      **  And  you  be  not  the  first  neither." 

**  Take  care,  Eliza/'  remarked  her  master, 
''  or  Mr.  North  will  go  home  saying  we  Devon- 
shire folk  are  the  most  conceited  he  has  ever 
come  across." 

Eliza  laughed, 

"There's  good  and  there's  bad  among 
Devonshire  folk,  sir,  like  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
but  they  do  know  what's  good  and  whole- 
some." 

Dinner  over,  the  friends  lost  no  time  in 
setting  forth  upon  their  round  of  inspection. 
Leslie  would  not  rest  content  until  Roger  had 
descended  into  a  coal-mine  ;  and  then  he  took 
him  to  one  after  another  of  the  principal 
industries — iron-works,  glass  and  nail  factories. 
Leslie  threw  himself  into  everything  with  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  a  boy,  and  Roger  could  not 
help  observing  that  he  had  already  made  his 
mark  among  the  men,  and  was  universally 
treated  with  a  sort  of  sturdy,  independent 
respect.     He  saw  that  they  recognized  in  him 
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the  man  as  well  as  the  minister  ;  and  re- 
sponded more  or  less  readily  to  his  frank 
good-will. 

Leslie  had  a  face  which,  above  all  else,  was 
bright  with  love  towards  his  fellow-men — a  love 
which  led  him  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  their 
service, — a  love  which  could  not  be  satisfied 
unless  it  were  ever  active  on  their  behalf.  And 
when  a  simple-hearted  love  such  as  his  fills  the 
soul,  it  is  impossible  but  that  it  must  meet 
with  some  response,  even  from  the  roughest 
and  the  lowest.  But  perhaps  Leslie  lavished 
his  greatest  tenderness  on  children  and  the 
young,  and  this  Roger  discovered  as  they 
walked  and   talked  together. 

*'  Our  best  opening  is  among  the  young," 
Leslie  remarked.  '*  It  is  hard  work  to  get 
a  hold  upon  grown  men,  unless  some  accident 
gives  us  a  chance  of  influencing  them  for 
good.  I  have  great  hopes  that  the  night- 
classes  for  lads,  which  are  already  at  work,  may 
bear  some  fruit ;  but  we  are  sadly  in  want 
of  teachers,  and  the  helpers  I  have  are  more 
willing  than  able.  Somehow  I  fancy  that  a 
gentleman  has  more  influence  with  these  rough 
boys  than  one  whose  ways  and  manners  are 
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less  removed  from  their  own.  And  the  little 
children  !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  one's  heart 
is  saddened  to  think  that  they  grow  up  sur- 
rounded by  sights  and  sounds  which  must 
contaminate.  And  what  imitators  they  are  ! 
Do  you  remember  how  Mark  Twain  tells  of  the 
children  in  an  Alpine  village  ;  how  they  care- 
fully and  laboriously  ascended  a  big  manure- 
heap,  tied  together  by  a  string,  and  armed 
with  make-believe  ice  axes  ?  Note,  too,  how 
their  games  are  always  a  counterfeit  of  what 
they  see  among  their  elders.  The  children 
of  the  rich  will  receive  visitors,  have  dinner- 
parties, go  shopping,  riding,  driving,  and  what 
not.  The  children  of  the  poor  will  make 
believe  to  w^ork  at  such  things  as  they  see  their 
parents  do.  In  our  Devonshire  village,  I  once 
watched  a  little  lad  of  five  years,  who  some- 
times followed  his  father  when  the  latter  was 
ploughing.  He  had  harnessed  himself  and 
his  little  sister  to  an  empty  bottle,  and  they 
walked  soberly  backwards  and  forwards  for 
more  than  an  hour,  most  careful  that  the  same 
horse — so  he  told  me — should  always  walk  in 
the  furrow." 

As  Leslie  talked,  they  happened  to  pass  one 
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of  the  many  mounds  of  slag,  formed  of  refuse 
from  the  Iron-works,  and  looking  like  nothing 
so  much  as  a  conglomerate  of  huge  black 
oysters-shells.  Children  almost  as  black  as 
their  surroundings  were  playing  on  the 
summit ;  and  their  rough  shouts  and  laughter 
rang  in  the  air. 

"If  we  stopped  to  inquire  from  those 
children  the  nature  of  their  games,"  remarked 
Leslie,  *'  it  would  be  the  same  story.  We 
should  find  that  they  were  attempting  to 
reproduce  that  which  they  see  around  them. 
Do  you  know.  North,  I  saw  some  little  ones 
the  other  day  playing  at  being  drunk !  But 
what  marvel,  when  drunkenness  is  a  sight  only 
too  familiar  to  their  eyes  ?  I  wonder  how  often 
parents  in  a  higher  grade  of  life,  and  who 
wish  to  do  well  to  their  little  ones,  seriously 
consider  this  power  of  observation  and  imita- 
tion ;  and  remember  how  the  daily  tenor  of 
their  own  lives  leaves  its  indelible  impress 
upon  their  children  !  " 

It  seemed  as  if  Leslie's  words  were  to  receive 
a  present  confirmation.  A  little  girl,  not 
more  than  three  years  old,  had  wandered  from 
her  companions  to  scramble  over  some  large 
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and  rough  pieces  of  slag-.  Turning  to  look  at 
the  two  friends,  she  lost  her  balance,  and  fell 
down  heavily.  Leslie  hastened  to  see  if  she 
were  hurt.  The  child  was  black  and  dirty, 
but  beneath  the  dirt  her  face  looked  fair  and 
delicate.  For  the  moment  the  fright  of  her 
fall  kept  her  quiet ;  but  when  she  found  a  bad 
cut  upon  her  knee,  a  volley  of  curses  and  foul 
language  fell  from  her  infant  lips. 

An  expression  of  infinite  pity  came  over 
Leslie's  face. 

''  Hush,  hush,  little  one  !  "  he  said  tenderly. 
*'  Tell  me  where  you  live  ?  " 

The  child  was  silent  for  a  moment,  surprised 
by  the  gentle  voice ;  and  looked  at  him  with 
innocent  blue  eyes,  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  curses,  that  soon  poured  forth  afresh. 

Some  older  children  had  now  come  up,  to 
whom  Leslie  turned,  asking  if  any  knew  where 
the  little  girl  lived. 

"  I  do,  parson,"  volunteered  a  rough-looking 
girl  of  ten.     '^  Her  be  Bessie  Thompson." 

*' Then  show  us  the  way,"  said  Leslie 
pleasantly,   "and  I'll  carry  her  home." 

Gently  he  lifted  little  Bessie  in  his  arms, 
and     started    along    the    now   fast-darkening 
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Streets — the  centre  of  a  somewhat  strange 
procession.  First  walked  the  little  guide,  bare- 
headed, dirty,  ragged,  her  stockingless  feet 
peeping  through  the  gaping  holes  of  her 
worn-out  boots  ;  then  the  two  friends  with 
the  child,  and  the  tattered  children  following 
in  their  wake.  They  had  not  far  to  go,  and 
soon  turned  into  a  miserable,  dirty  street, 
peopled  by  the  lowest  of  the  population. 
There,  as  they  passed  along,  could  be  heard 
women  screaming  at  each  other  in  language 
as  bad  as  that  which  the  child  had  used. 

Roger  looked  at  Leslie. 

*'  Have  you  many  streets  like  this  ?  " 

**  A  few,  but  this  is  one  of  the  worst.  A 
good  many  Irish  of  the  lowest  description  live 
here." 

The  guide  shortly  came  to  a  halt  before  a 
house  no  better  than  its  neighbours. 

*'  That's  her  house,  and  that's  her  mither  ;  " 
and  she  pointed  across  the  street  to  a  woman 
who  had  stayed  her  usual  gossip  to  stare  at 
the  new  comers. 

Leslie  went  up  to  her. 

*'  I  have  brought  your  little  girl  home,  my 
good  woman  ;  she  has  had  a  fall." 
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The  woman  was  short,  though  strong  in 
figure.  Her  face,  like  that  of  the  child, 
showed  traces  of  refinement,  but  it  had  no 
soft  womanly  expression.  Her  manner  was 
hard  and  cold. 

**  Tiresome  little  varmint !  "  she  said,  taking 
the  child  from  Leslie,  and  shaking  it;  *'hold 
your  tongue,  or  I'll  leather  you."  Then,  giving 
Leslie  and  North  a  quick,  scrutinizing  glance, 
she  changed  her  tone.  '^  I  am  sure  Fm  much 
obliged  to  you,  parson,  for  your  trouble." 

"  It  was  no  trouble  at  all,"  said  Leslie. 
*'  Pray  bathe  the  poor  little  thing's  knee  at 
once,  and  I  will  call  to-morrow  to  see  how 
she  is." 

*'  You're  welcome  if  you  like — mine  isn't 
much  of  a  place  ;  "  and  the  woman  laughed  a 
hard  laugh.  Then,  as  they  left,  she  nodded 
her  good-day  with  a  sense  of  perfect  freedom 
and  equality. 

**  These  folks  are  different  to  ours,  though 
they  live  so  few  miles  apart,"  remarked  Roger. 

"No  doubt,"  answered  Leslie.  ''But  can 
you  wonder  that  they  should  be  rough  and 
rude,  with  absolutely  nothing  around  to  soften 
them  ?     But  even  here  we  have  some  gentle, 
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quiet  spirits ;  you  have  seen  an  unchildlike 
child  this  afternoon  ;  come  in  here  with  me, 
and  you  shall  see  a  childlike  old  man." 

They  had  reached  rather  a  better  row  of 
houses.  Leslie  paused  to  knock  at  the  door 
of  one  which  had  a  tidier  look  than  the  rest. 
Pots  with  growing  plants  were  standing  on  the 
window-sill  inside. 

In  answer  to  the  knock  a  voice  cried, 
*'  Come  in  ;  "  and  they  entered  a  room,  that 
was  clean  though  somewhat  bare.  In  a 
wooden  arm-chair,  drawn  close  to  the  fire, 
sat  an  elderly  man.  He,  like  the  room,  was 
scrupulously  clean.  His  face  was  thin,  his 
hair  scanty ;  his  eyes,  singularly  dark  and 
bright,  were  lighted  up  with  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  when  they  rested  upon  Leslie. 

**  Good  evening,  Enoch,"  said  Leslie, 
advancing  and  shaking  hands  cordially ;  '^  I 
know  you  are  fond  of  country  things,  so  I  have 
brought  a  friend  of  mine  from  the  country  to 
see  you." 

Roger  noticed  that  it  was  his  left  hand 
which  the  man  gave  Leslie,  and  then  held  out 
to  him. 

*'  Good  evening,  gentlemen,"   he  said.      "  I 
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am  right  glad  to  see  you,  sir,  whoever  you 
be,  if  you're  a  friend  of  Parson  Leslie.  He 
speaks  true  that  I  love  anything  that  comes 
from  the  county.  Excuse  my  left  hand,  sir, 
but  an  accident  prevents  me  using  the 
other/' 

"•  Indeed,"  such  Roger,  *'  how  is  that?  " 

*'  An  accident  such  as  happens  to  a  many 
here,  sir,"  remarked  Enoch,  quietly;  and  he 
pulled  up  his  sleeve  to  show  a  withered,  flesh- 
less  limb.  "  My  side  and  leg  are  the  same — 
scalded  by  hot  metal,  sir." 

''How  dreadful!  "  exclaimed  Roger;  **I  have 
never  thought  of  that  when  I  have  seen  you 
fellows  at  work." 

*'  Very  likely  not,  sir,  but  'tis  a  common 
thing.  Many  is  killed  that  way.  I  were  in 
hospital  nine  months.  They  did  their  best, 
but  they  couldn't  give  me  new  flesh  ;  so  I  had 
to  come  home  to  sit  by  the  fireside  till  I  go 
yonder  to  join  my  old  woman." 

*^  And  a  comfortable  fireside  you  have  too, 
Enoch,"  said  Leslie,  cheerfully. 

''Yes,  thank  the  Lord,  I  have  a  good  son, 
and  he  has  a  tidy  wife.  They  do  their  best 
for  the  old  man.     Only   sometimes   I   think  I 
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should  like  once  more  to  have  a  walk  in  the 
green  fields.'* 

**  Has  your  grandson  been  into  the  country 
lately?"   inquired  Leslie. 

The  old  man  brightened  up,  and  pointed 
his  thin  fore-finger  to  some  sprigs  of  holly  in 
a  china  mug. 

"  Yes,  sir,  and  he  brought  me  these.  Dick 
do  take  after  me.  He'll  walk  any  distance  of 
a  Sunday  to  get  a  bit  flower  or  fern." 

**  Will  you  show  my  friend  your  book, 
Enoch  ?  " 

"  'Deed,  sir,  and  I  will  with  pleasure  if  the 
gentleman  cares  to  see;  "  and  then  the  old 
man  felt  underneath  his  chair,  and  produced 
a  volume,  much  worn  by  constant  handling. 
He  passed  it  to  his  visitor. 

Roger  opened  the  book,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  page  after  page  of  dried  wild- flowers 
and  ferns,  for  the  most  part  with  the  botanical 
names  written  underneath  each  specimen. 

**  How  have  you  managed  to  make  such  a 
collection  as  this?"  he  asked,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

**  Boy  and  man,  I've  lived  in  the  Black 
Country,  sir.     But  for  years  and  years,  on  a 
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Sunday,  I've  took  my  bit  of  victuals  and 
walked  till  I  reached  the  fields.  And  that's 
v^hat  I've  collected,  sir,"  he  concluded,  with 
great  pride. 

"You  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,"  said 
Roger. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  have.  Perhaps  the 
parson  may  think  I  might  have  been  better 
for  going  to  church  on  a  Sunday,  but  I'm 
not  so  sure.  The  country  was  my  church, 
and   it  taught  me  a  deal." 

"  I  am  sure  it  did,"  said  Leslie,  heartily. 
"  God's  works  teach  all  who  have  eyes  to  see 
and  ears  to  hear." 

^'  That's  just  what  I  say,  sir,"  said  the  old 
man,  well  pleased.  "  Give  me  the  works  of 
nature  and  the  Bible,  and  I  ask  no  more. 
But  the  parson  who  was  here  before  thought 
different.  He  were  a  good  man,  very,  and  I 
haven't  a  word  to  say  agin  him  ;  but  he  talked 
as  though  we  were  put  into  this  world  for 
nothing  but  to  work  hard  to  get  to  heaven. 
He  seemed  to  think  the  right  way  to  get 
there  was  to  go  to  church  regular,  and  to 
listen  to  a  deal  of  sermons.  But  I  say,  all 
these  beautiful  things  would  never  have  been 
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put  into  the  world  if  they  were  not  meant  for 
us  to  enjoy,  and  for  them  to  be  teaching  us 
lessons.  Look  in  the  Book,  and  see  what  it 
says  ;  and  it  would  not  talk  so  unless  we  were 
to  tell  about  them  and  to  love  them  too.  It 
grieves  me  sore  to  think  there  are  men 
hereabouts  who  would  sooner  be  drinking 
themselves  drunk  than  look  at  the  beautifullest 
flower  that  ever  grew.  It's  all  their  ignorance, 
poor  things  !  Only,"  added  the  old  man, 
thoughtfull}^  "it  puzzles  me  at  times  to  think 
why  the  Almighty  should  put  so  man}^  of  His 
creatures  to  live  in  a  place  where  they  cannot 
see  His  beautiful  works." 

''It  is  a  mystery,"  said  Leslie,  quietly;  "as 
great  as  that  other  one — that  there  should  be 
spots  on  earth  where 

"  '  Every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile.' '"' 

The  old  man  looked  thoughtful.  It  was  a 
new  idea.  Life  had  taught  him  to  connect 
ugliness  and  dirt  indissolubly  with  wickedness; 
but  that  man  should  be  wicked  where  all 
around  was  beautiful   seemed  strange  indeed. 

Leslie  rose  to  go. 
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^'  If  you  mean  to  catch  your  train,  North, 
we  must  be  off." 

Enoch  shook  hands  warmly  with  both  of 
his  visitors.  As  he  did  so,  his  eye  rested  on 
a  bunch  of  flowers  in  the  button- hole  of 
Roger's  coat. 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  never  saw  the  like 
of  them  flowers  before." 

They  were  white  cyclamens,  which  Roger 
had  plucked  in  the  conservatory  that  morning. 
Their  beauty  might  be  a  little  dimmed  by 
the  smoke  and  dirt  of  Primrose  Hill,  but  he 
took  the  flowers  from  his  coat,  and  placed 
them  in  Enoch's  hand.  The  old  man  fingered 
the  delicate  blossoms  lovingly. 

*' They  are  cyclamens,"  said  Roger.  "When 
I  come  again  to  see  Mr.  Leslie  I  will  bring 
you  a  plant.     They  thrive  well  in  a  room." 

A  gleam  of  pleasure  shone  in  Enoch's  bright 
eyes. 

**  Thank  you  kindly,  sir.  Them  are  beau- 
tiful flowers,  and  no  mistake." 

And  then  they  left  their  old  friend,  still 
caressing  his  new-found  treasure. 

The  last  gleam  of  daylight  had  departed. 
Strange  and  weird  as  the  place  looked  in  the 
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daytime,  it  appeared  infiaitely  more  so  at 
night.  Everywhere  a  lurid  light  was  thrown 
from  the  furnaces,  and  flames  leaped  fiercely 
from  many  a  chimney-top.  There  was  a 
pathos  too  in  the  noise  of  the  machinery,  at 
an  hour  when  night  had  descended  upon  the 
earth,  and  the  time  for  man  to  rest  from 
labour  had  come. 

Roger  and  Leslie  could  not  stay  to  look 
around,  but  walked  with  rapid  strides  towards 
the  station.  On  parting,  Leslie  promised  to 
spend  at  least  one  night  at  Belton,  early  in 
the  new  year.  And  Roger  went  his  way  with 
an  ever-growing  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
toilers  in  that  strange  world. 


VOL.    II.  17 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    ICE     IS    BROKEN. 

*'I  SAY,   Miss  Blythe,"  called  a  boyish  voice, 
*'  can  you  tell  me  where   Roger  is  ?  " 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  of  the 
morning-room  at  Belton  Hall  was  partially 
opened,  and  a  boy's  head  and  shoulders  ap- 
peared. Agatha  Blythe  sat  writing  at  a  table, 
and  looked  up  with  her  bright  habitual  smile. 
*'  He  has  driven  to  the  station  to  meet 
Mr.  Leslie." 

**  Has  he  ?  Well,  I  do  call  that  a  beastly 
nuisance,"  and  the  young  gentleman  hung  on 
to  the  door,  and  began  kicking  it  with  his  feet. 
*' My  dear  boy!"  said  Agatha,  in  a  tone 
of  remonstrance,  **  don't  do  that — ^just  think 
— how  shocked  your  aunt  would  be.  But  why 
do  you  want  Roger?" 
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The  boy  made  a  face,  came  forward  into 
the  room,  and  flung  himself  down  on  a 
chair. 

'*  I  want  to  ask  him  if  I  may  go  to  skate 
with  the  rectory  boys.  The  ice  is  just  as 
thick  as  anything,  and  they  mean  to  skate  for 
the  whole  day  at  the  Mill  Pool  if  it  will  bear. 
I  can't  wait  till  Roger  comes  back — they  will 
have  gone  without  me." 

**  Well,  can  you  not  get  leave  from  your 
aunt,  Charlie  ?  "  suggested  Agatha. 

*'  She's  such  a  starched  old  thing — I  don't 
like  to  ask  her,"  said  Charlie,  disrespectfully. 

Agatha  was  accustomed  to  boys,  and  took 
no  notice  of  the  uncomplimentary  epithet. 

**  I  will  ask  her  for  you,  if  you  want  to  go 
immediately." 

**  Will  you  ?  "  said  Charlie,  jumping  up. 
"You  are  a  brick!  do  go  at  once." 

"Stop  a  moment,"  said  Agatha,  laughingly; 
"  I  know  the  Mill  Pool  is  rather  dangerous. 
Tell  me  first  if  any  grown-up  persons  are 
going  with  the  boys?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  heaps ;  their  cousin  Tom,  and 
Mr.  What's-his-name — the  curate — and  Major 
Stephens,  and ■" 
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**  That's  enough,"  interrupted  Agatha  ;  and 
then  she  left  the  room,  to  return  in  a  few 
minutes  with   Mrs.   North's  permission. 

*'  Hurrah  !  "   cried  Charlie,  *'  I'm  off." 

Then  followed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  during 
which  Agatha  had  to  assist  in  finding  skates 
and  gimlet  ;  and  in  moderating,  so  far  as  she 
could,  the  general  commotion  and  banging  of 
doors  which  ensued  before  the  boy  finally  left 
the  house.  An  hour  later,  Mrs.  North  had 
joined  Agatha  in  the  morning-room.  Had  the 
older  lady  been  one  to  remark  the  moods  of 
others,  she  might  have  noticed  that  her  com- 
panion was  unusually  distraite^  and  wore  a 
restless  air  at  variance  with  the  quiet  serenity 
of  her  nature. 

*'  I  hear  the  dog-cart  returning,"  remarked 
Mrs.  North,  as  her  ear  caught  the  sound  of 
wheels  grating  on  the  drive. 

This  was  no  news  to  Agatha.  She  had 
heard  the  sound  long  before  Mrs.  North  spoke, 
and  the  flush  on  her  cheek  had  deepened. 
She  said  nothing,  but  bent  over  her  work, 
appearing  to  be  deeply  engaged  upon  her  task. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  they  heard  Roger's 
voice  in  the  hall. 
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'*Come  this  way,  Leslie;  I  must  make  you 
known  to  my  mother  first  thing." 

Then  the  door  opened,  and  the  two  friends 
appeared. 

Mrs.  North  was  seated  near  the  fire,  Agatha 
nearer  the  window,  with  her  back  half  turned 
to  the  door,  and  her  head  bent  more  closely 
than  ever  over  that  apparently  engrossing 
needlework.  Did  she  give  the  faintest  little 
start  in  the  world  when  Leslie  replied  to  Mrs. 
North's  greeting  ? 

Roger  looked  round,  and  saw  her. 

*'  Here,  Leslie,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
cousin.  Miss  Blythe.  You  are  two  of  my  best 
friends,  and  ought  to  know  each  other." 

Leslie  turned  quickly ;  then  held  out  his 
hand,  and  exclaimed,  in  an  accent  of  surprise, — 

"  Miss  Blythe  !  what  fortunate  wind  has 
blown  you  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  Agatha,"  said  Roger,  in  amazement, 
**  you  never  told  me  that  you  had  met  Leslie 
before." 

**Yes,"  said  Leslie,  laughing,  "your  intro- 
duction was  quite  superfluous." 

*'  I — I  heard  you  talk  of  Mr.  Leslie,"  said 
Agatha,  in  some  confusion,  *'  but  you  did  not 
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say  he  came  from  Devonshire  ;  and  I  did  not 
know  it  was  the  same  Mr.  Leslie  whom  I  had 
met  there." 

'*  True,  Miss  Blythe,"  said  Leslie;  ''my 
name  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  You  look 
mystified  yet,  North ;  but  I  assure  you  that 
your  cousin  and  I  are  quite  old  friends.  She 
has  stayed  with  our  Squire  more  than  once." 

*' Yes,"  said  Agatha,  simply,  "  but  it  is  two 
years  since  I  was  there  ;  and  I  did  not  know 
that  you  had  left  home." 

*'  Since  both  agree  to  the  story,  I  suppose 
I  must  believe,"  said  Roger;  "but  it  is  very 
strange  that  we  should  not  have  discovered 
the  fact  of  your  acquaintanceship  before." 

Then  Leslie  turned  once  more  to  Mrs.  North. 

"Where  is  Charlie,  Agatha?"  inquired 
Roger. 

She  told  him  that  the  boy  had  gone  to  skate 
on  the  Mill  Pool. 

"That's  rather  a  good  idea,"  said  Roger. 
"  Suppose  we  have  luncheon  earlier,  and  ^o 
ourselves.  I  want  to  show  Leslie  the  church  ; 
but  we  can  see  that  as  we  pass  through  the 
village.     What  do  you  say,  Leslie  ?  " 

"  Say  to  what  ?  "   asked  Leslie. 
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Roger  explained. 

*'  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  he  said.  **  I 
have  come  for  a  holiday,  and  mean  to  enjoy 
myself,  and  inhale  as  much  fresh  air  as 
possible ;  so  nothing  could  be  better.  You 
will  come  too,  I  hope.  Miss  Blythe?" 
'*  Of  course  she  will,"  said  Roger. 

Agatha  coloured  and  hesitated,  then  looked 
towards  Mrs.  North. 

"  Do  you  want'  me  this  afternoon,  cousin 
Sophia  ?  " 

*' No,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  North.  ''Go 
with  them  by  all  means.  This  keen  air  affects 
my  breathing.  I  shall  remain  at  home,  but 
the  exercise  will  do  you  good." 

And  so  it  was  arranged.  Luncheon  was 
served  at  half-past  twelve,  and  it  was  not  much 
later  when  the  trio  started  on  their  walk.  The 
day  was  lovely,  and  the  first  really  hard  frost 
of  the  season  rendered  the  air  bright  and 
sparkling.       There    had    been    only   a   slight 

sprinkling  of  snow    before    the  frost  set  in 

enough  to  robe  the  landscape  In  pure  white 
but  not  enough  to  make  the  roads  unpleasant 
for  walking.     Leslie  was  in  the  highest  spirits, 
just  like  a  boy  let  loose  from   school;  and  his 
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gaiety  could  not  fail  to  infect  the  others,  aided 
as  it  was  by  the  racy  atmosphere. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  village  when 
Leslie  asked, — 

"•  Where  are  your  skates,  Miss  Blythe  ?  " 

*'  I  have  not  brought  them." 

*'  But  you  can  skate  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,  but  I  have  not  skated  for  several 
years ;  and  it  always  gives  gentlemen  so  much 
trouble  to  put  on  a  lady's  skates." 

'*  How  horribly  unkind  of  you  to  say  that !  " 
said  Leslie,  reproachfully.  '*  Tell  me  where 
they  are,  and  I  will  run  back  and  get  them  ;  " 
and  he  stood  prepared  to  start. 

*'  Indeed  you  must  do  no  such  thing,"  said 
Agatha.  "  I  left  them  behind  on  purpose ; 
please  say  no  more  about  it !  "  and  she  looked 
so  much  distressed  that  Leslie  reluctantly 
consented  to  walk  on. 

*' We  must  look  after  you,  and  see  that  you 
bring  them  another  time,"  he  said. 

"  Agatha  used  to  be  a  first-rate  performer," 
remarked  Roger ;  and  then  he  checked  a  sigh 
as  he  recalled  the  many  merry  days  passed  on 
the  Mill  Pool  with  her  and  another. 

They    walked     through     the    village,    and 
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ascended  the  few  steps  leading  to  the  church- 
yard. The  church  was  undergoing  the  long- 
talked-of  restoration.  Workmen  had  been 
busy  for  several  months,  and  the  building  pre- 
sented an  appearance  of  great  confusion. 
This  day  all  outside  work  was  suspended  on 
account  of  the  frost,  but  the  sound  of  chisel 
and  hammer  resounded  within.  Roger  had 
failed  to  conquer  the  secret  feeling  of  regret 
with  which  he  had  watched  the  alterations. 
He  would  fain  that  the  interior  should  have 
remained  the  same  as  when  his  eyes  had  often 
sought  a  girlish  form  and  fair  young  face, 
thrown  into  prominence  by  the  dark  oak  of 
the  choir.  And  so,  as  he  showed  Leslie  what 
changes  were  being  made,  his  expression 
became  somewhat  grave  and  sad. 

Leslie  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  was 
being  done,  and  on  emerging  once  more  into 
the  bright,  frosty  air,  he  asked, — 

"  When  do  you  expect  the  work  to  be 
finished,  North?  " 

*'  We  talk  of  Easter,  but  I  fear  it  may  be 
longer." 

Leslie  turned  to  survey  the  building  with 
a  critical  air. 
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"  Easter  indeed  !  it  won't  be  finished  before 
Michaelmas,"  he  said,  decidedly. 

**  Don't  say  that  to  our  rector,"  remarked 
Roger.  ^'  Such  an  idea  would  drive  him 
distracted.  But  surely  you  rather  over-esti- 
mate the  time." 

*'  Not  a  bit,"  persisted  the  other.  "  Come, 
what  do  you  say,  Miss  BIythe  ?  " 

*'  I — oh  !  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  only 
these  restorations  always  do  take  longer 
than    is  expected." 

*'  There  !  you  see  Miss  BIythe  agrees  with 
me,"  said  Leslie,  triumphantly. 

Roger  laughed  at  his  pertinacity. 

"  Well,  shall  it  be  a  bargain  that  you  come 
to  the  re-opening,  if  it  is  before  the  time  you 
name  ?  " 

*'A11  right,"  said  Leslie,  "I'll  promise  to 
come  if  Miss  BIythe  will." 

*'  Yes,  Agatha,  of  course  you  must  be  here," 
said  Roger;  "and  if  you  promise  too,  he  will 
be  obliged   to  keep   his  word." 

Agatha  hesitated ;  but  her  companions 
would  listen  to  no  denial,  and  finally  extracted 
from  her  a  conditional  promise. 

They  were   on    the    high    road    again  ;  but 
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had  not  gone  many  paces  when  they  met 
Mrs.  Stephens,  walking  with  Mrs.  Bland,  the 
curate's  wife. 

^' Where  are  you  going?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Stephens,  when  they  had  exchanged  greetings. 

''To  join  the  skaters  at  the  Mill  Pool," 
answered  Roger. 

"  You  all  look  very  merry.  Suppose  we  go 
too,  since  both  our  husbands  are  there  amus- 
ing themselves.  What  do  you  say,  Mrs. 
Bland  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bland  consenting,  the  whole  party 
walked  on  together.  However,  Leslie's  ener- 
getic steps  soon  out- paced  the  two  older  ladies. 
Presently  he  and  Agatha  led  the  way.  They 
seemed  well  contented ;  and,  on  arriving  in 
sight  of  the  pool,  were  surprised  to  find  that  ^ 
they  had  left  their  companions  far  behind. 

The  scene  was  bright  and  pretty.  The  long 
and  narrow  pool  stretched  through  meadows 
white  with  snow,  and  its  icy  surface  was 
enlivened  by  the  figures  of  the  skaters — men 
and  maidens,  boys  and  girls — all  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  healthful  exercise.  Willows 
hung  over  the  pool  at  the  point  where  Agatha 
and  Leslie    stood.     One    of  them    served  the 
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purpose  of  a  bridcre.  For  the  stream,  which 
turned  the  mill  hard  by,  ran  close  under  the 
bank,  rendering  the  ice  unsafe  for  several  feet 
from  the  edge ;  and  the  thick  trunk  of  the 
willow  bridged  over  the  dangerous  space,  and 
then  bent  down,  touching  the  ice  where  it  was 
sound  and  strong. 

Leslie  and  his  companion  waited  until  the 
rest  came  up  ;  then  he  and  Roger  clambered 
over  the  rustic  bridge,  and  soon  mingled  with 
the  skaters.  Roger  excelled  in  skating,  and 
with  his  usual  good  nature  was  soon  among 
the  boys,  who  appealed  to  him  at  once  for 
instruction  and  assistance.  Leslie,  meanwhile, 
found  a  chair  mounted  on  skates  ;  and  mak- 
ing friends  with  some  of  the  younger  children, 
took  them  for  rapid  rides  up  and  down  the 
pool.  Presently  he  stopped  near  the  bank 
where  the  ladies  were  walking. 

*'  Do  let  me  give  you  a  ride,  Miss  Blythe  !  '' 

*'  Oh  no,  thank  you.'' 

But  he  persisted,  and  finally  persuaded 
Aeatha  to  seat  herself  in  the  chair.  Once 
there,  she  was  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
smooth,  rapid  motion  was  exceedingly  plea- 
sant. 
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*'  I  am  sure  you  must  be  tired,  Mr.  Leslie," 
she  said,  at  last. 

*' Nonsense!  you  are  as  light  as  a  feather. 
Let  us  have  one  turn  more,  and  it  shall  be  a 
good  one." 

But  that  last  turn  met  with  a  termination 
which  neither  expected.  Leslie  ventured  up 
the  pool  farther  than  he  had  gone  before. 
Agatha  was  on  the  point  of  speaking  to  warn 
him,  and  at  the  same  moment  Major  Stephens 
shouted  to  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice  to 
come  back.  Too  late  !  Leslie  heard  indeed, 
slackened  his  speed,  and  was  about  to  turn, 
when  the  ice  gave  way.  Fortunately  the 
water  was  not  deep.  For  a  moment  Agatha's 
head  went  under,  but  Leslie  grasped  her 
tightly  as  they  fell,  and  almost  before  any  one 
had  time  to  see  what  had  happened,  both  were 
on  their  feet,  the  water  reaching  just  above 
Agatha's  waist.  There  was  no  real  danger, 
for  they  were  not  many  feet  from  the  bank  ;  but 
the  difficulty  was  to  extricate  them  from  their 
uncomfortable  position.  Major  Stephens,  who 
was  always  great  on  the  subject  of  prudence 
on  the  ice,  had  a  rope  at  hand ;  and  plenty 
of  excited  helpers  were  soon   on  the   spot. 
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They  were  near  the  opposite  bank  to  that 
from  which  they  had  reached  the  ice,  and  Mrs. 
Stephens  and  Mrs.  Bland  hurried  round  by 
a  bridge  which  was  close  to  the  mill.  By  the 
time  they  arrived  Roger  had  plunged  into 
the  water,  and  was  helping  Leslie  to  support 
Agatha.  The  three,  with  the  help  of  the  rope, 
were  gradually  making  their  way  to  the  edge. 

When  Mrs.  Stephens  saw  that  there  was  no 
danger  beyond  a  wetting,  she  felt  inclined  to 
laugh  ;  but  Mrs.  Bland  wrung  her  hands, 
greatly  perturbed. 

"Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Blythe  ! "  she  cried, 
*'  the  water  will  spoil  your  watch.  Can't  you 
hand  it  out?  " 

A  ring  of  laughter  greeted  this  sally,  but  no 
one  heeded  the  request,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  three  dripping  figures  were  safely 
landed  upon  the  bank. 

"  Take  Agatha  to  the  mill,  Mrs.  Stephens," 
said  Roger,  "  and  keep  her  warm,  while  Leslie 
and  I  run  home  to  send  the  carriage  with  dry 
clothes." 

Mrs.  North  was  crossing  the  hall  when  they 
entered  the  front  door. 

"  What   has    happened  ?  "     she    exclaimed. 
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"  You  both   look   as   if  you  had    been  in  the 
water." 

"So  we  have,"  replied  Roger;  "and 
Agatha  too,  but  no  harm  done.  I  want  your 
maid  to  go  at  once  in  the  carriage,  and  take 
her  what   she  will   require." 

"  I  will  see  to  that,"  said  Mrs.  North,  "but 
pray  change  your  own  things  immediately. 
I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Leslie,  that  your  holiday 
should  be  spoiled  by  such  a  catastrophe." 

"  It  w^as  all  my  fault,"  said  Leslie,  ruefully. 
"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  Miss  Blythe 
is  any  the  worse." 

"  I  hope  she  may  not  suffer,"  said  Mrs, 
North  ;  "she  does  not  take  cold  easily.  Who 
is  with  her,  Roger  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Stephens  and  Mrs.  Bland." 

"  In  that  case  I  need  not  go  myself,  but 
will  send  Prim." 

Then  Mrs.  North  would  listen  to  no  further 
explanations,  and  hurried  them  to  their 
rooms. 

Leslie  did  not  see  Agatha  again  until  he 
entered  the  drawing-room  before  dinner.  She 
was  alone,  standing  by  the  fire,  and  looked 
none  the  worse  for  her  cold  bath.     Her  black 
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velvet  dress  seemed  unusually  becoming,  and 
a  bright  colour  tinged  her  cheeks.  Leslie 
came  forward  eagerly,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Will  you  ever  forgive  me.  Miss  Blythe, 
for  my  carelessness  and  stupidity  ?  '' 

Agatha  laughed,  a  shy  happy  laugh  ;  and 
laid  her  soft  white  hand  in  his. 

''It  was  not  your  fault.  I  know  the  Pool 
better  than  you  do,  and  should  have  warned 
you  not  to  go  up  there." 

*'  Then  you  really  do  forgive  me  ?  "  he  said, 
still  retaining  her  hand,  and  looking  at  her 
earnestly. 

**  Indeed  I  do — pray  say  no  more  about  it ;  " 
and  Agatha's  eyes  drooped  beneath  his  gaze. 

"Well,"  he  said,  releasing  her  hand,  "at 
all  events,  I  shall  not  forgive  myself  in  a  hurry. 
I  felt  like  a  school-boy  this  afternoon.  You, 
who  always  live  in  the  country,  can  hardly 
imagine  what  an  intoxicating  effect  the  pure, 
good  air  has  when  one  comes  into  it  from  the 
Black  Country.  But  are  you  quite  sure  you 
are  none  the  worse  ?  "  and  again  he  looked 
at  her,  this  time  in  some  anxiety. 

"  Quite  sure ;  I  never  felt  better  in  my 
life." 
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**  I  am  glad  of  that,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief 

Their  tete-d-tiie  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
the  entrance  of  Mrs.   North. 

**  Agatha  !  "  she  exclaimed,  ^^  why  have  you 
come  downstairs?  I  have  just  given  Prim 
orders  to  take  dinner  to  your  room."      ' 

*'  I  am  quite  well,  cousin  Sophia,"  said 
Agatha,  with  the  becoming  colour  rising  once 
more  to  her  cheek;  "  and — and  I  thought  that 
if  I  stayed  upstairs  Mr.  Leslie — I  mean  that 
all  of  you  would  think  I  was  really  ill." 

*'  Well,"  said  Mrs.  North,  "  since  you  are 
here,  my  dear,  it  is  no  use  saying  anything 
more  about  it ;  but  I  hardly  think  that  you 
are  prudent." 

The  evening  passed  very  pleasantly. 
Agatha's  presence  had  always  a  softening 
effect  on  Mrs.  North,  and  Leslie  possessed 
a  nature  calculated  to  break  down  almost  any 
barrier  of  reserve.  Roger  was  more  than 
pleased  to  note  the  cordiality  of  his  mother 
towards  his  friend.  It  was  a  sure  sign  that 
he  had  won  her  regard,  and  seldom  indeed  did 
she  so  unbend  to  a  new  acquaintance.  It  was 
later  than  usual  when  they  separated,  and  then 
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Roger  took  Leslie  to  the  study  to  enjoy 
that  pleasantest  of  all  things — a  confidential 
talk. 

**  Do  you  never  smoke  now,  North  ?  "  asked 
Leslie,  as  he  lighted  his  pipe. 

**  No,  I  have  got  out  of  the  way  of  it." 

**  Ah,  well,  you  do  not  lead  a  bachelor  life. 
Of  course  a  man  may  easily  become  a  slave  to 
the  habit,  but  a  pipe  is  pleasant  company 
after  a  hard  day's  work." 

Rover  had  been  lying  as  usual  on  the 
hearth-rug,  and  now  caused  a  diversion  by 
getting  up  to  examine  the  stranger. 

**  Come  here,  you  fine  fellow,"  said  Leslie, 
holding  out  a  hand.  "  What  a  handsome  old 
dog.    North.     Have    you    had    him    long  ?  " 

**  Not  very  long.  I  am  taking  care  of  him 
for  a  friend." 

There  was  something  in  Roger's  voice 
which  made  Leslie  look  up  quickly.  He  saw 
that  he  had  touched  some  tender  chord.  Who 
was  the  friend,  he  wondered,  the  mention 
of  whose  name  gave  that  thrill  to  Roger's 
tone  —  that  sad  and  tender  look  to  his 
eyes  ? 

For  a  short  time  Leslie  continued  to  cultivate 
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Rover's   acquaintance.     At   length    he    spoke 
somewhat  abruptly. 

"  I  think  your  cousin  has  the  sweetest  face 
I  ever  saw  !  " 

''I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said 
Roger,  heartily.  ''  She  is  almost  like  a  sister 
to  me  ;  and  I  should  take  it  as  a  personal 
affront  if  you  failed  to  appreciate  her  good 
qualities." 

''  Who  could  ?  "  said  Leslie.  ''  We  all  used 
to  think  the  same  at  home,  and  certainly  she 
has  not  changed  for  the  worse  since  we  last 
met." 

*'  Agatha  is  the  sort  of  woman  whose  charm 
will  never  be  lessened  by  time,"  remarked  the 
other. 

**  How  is  it  that  she  has  not  married?" 
asked  Leslie,  with  an  assumed  indifference, 
but  observing  Roger  somewhat  keenly. 

'^  I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  Anyhow,  none 
of  us  want  her  to  marry ;  and  she  is  the 
happiest  person  possible  as  she  is." 

Then  the  conversation  drifted  to  Leslie's 
work  in  his  parish.  He  talked  long  and 
earnestly,  especially  about  his  night-schools. 
Roger  sat  listening  with  a  quiet,  serious  look 
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on  his  face.  Leslie  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  in  his  excitement,  and  had  paused 
a  moment  in  his  talk. 

Roger  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
He  was  gazing  into  the  fire.  When  he  spoke, 
his  voice  had  a  half  shy  tone,  and  he  did  not 
turn  to  look  at  his  friend. 

'•'■  Can  I  be  of  any  help  in  the  night-schools, 
Leslie?" 

Leslie  arrested  his  walk,  and  regarded 
Roger  in   astonishment. 

*'  You  !  my  dear  fellow — do  you  really  mean 
it?" 

*'  I  have  been  thinking  it  over  ever  since 
I  saw  you  last,"  said  Roger,  in  a  matter-of- 
fact  way  ;  "  and  if  I  could  give  any  real 
assistance  by  coming  to  you  one  night  in 
the  week  I  should  be  glad  to  do  so.  The 
offer  is  a  shabby  one,  I  know,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  undertake  more  than  I  can  carry  out. 
Would  it  be  worth  your  acceptance  ?  " 

"Worth  my  acceptance  !  "  exclaimed  Leslie, 
joyfully.  "  It  would  be  worth  anything  to  me. 
You  cannot  estimate.  North,"  he  added,  with 
deep  feeling,  "  what  good  you  would  do. 
You  are  the  very  man  to  obtain  an  influence 
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over  the  lads.  And  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
layman,  and  come  such  a  distance  on  purpose 
to  teach,  would  make  them  think  a  thousand 
times  more  of  you  than  they  do  of  me.  They 
are  inclined  to  look  upon  the  teaching  of  the 
clergy  as  a  matter  of  business — so  much  work 
for  so  much  pay." 

''Well,"  said  Roger,  "if  you  think  so  I 
will  come." 

Leslie  left  next  morning.  But  from  that 
date  a  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up 
between  Primrose  Hill  and  Belton  Hall.  Roger 
found  it  convenient  to  pass  the  night  at  the 
parsonage  on  his  weekly  visits,  and  he  soon 
helped  Leslie  in  many  other  ways. 

Once  more,  while  Agatha  Blythe  remained 
at  Belton,  Leslie  came.  The  result  of  this 
second  visit  was  that  Mrs.  North  and  Agatha 
accompanied  Roger  one  day  to  Primrose  Hill. 
They  lunched  at  the  parsonage,  and  then 
they,  also,  were  shown  something  of  the  Black 
Country. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Mrs.  North  had  taken  a 
liking  to  Leslie,  for  it  softened  in  some  degree 
her  objection  to  Roger's  weekly  absences  from 
home.     But  in  any  case,  she  was  not  disposed 
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to  be  SO  jealous  of  his  friendship  with  a  man 
as  with  a  woman.  She  had,  indeed,  ventured 
upon  some  remonstrance  when  he  first  men- 
tioned his  intention. 

**  Mother,"  he  had  said,  "  if  you  can  show 
me  that  I  neglect  any  other  duty  by  going,  I 
will  give  it  up.     If  not,  pray  say  no  more.'' 


CHAPTER    XV. 

**  so    EARLY,    LEAVING    ME    BEHIND.'* 

The  sun  shone  pleasantly  upon  the  garden  of 
the  Estancia  Mercedes.  The  trees  were  bare 
of  leaves,  for  it  was  the  month  of  June  ;  but 
the  sky  was  blue  and  unclouded,  and  the  air, 
though  fresh,  had  no  unpleasant  chill.  The 
brightness  of  the  morning  had  tempted  Kate 
to  leave  the  house,  and  she  was  walking  to 
and  fro  under  the  tall  poplars.  These  had 
become  a  favourite  resort  of  hers  during  the 
many  months  that  she  had  been  living  on  the 
estan(^ia^ 

And  to-day  she  was  not  alone,  for  in  her 
arms  there  lay  an  infant.  Four  months 
ago  she  had  become  a  mother.  And  what 
comfort  had  not  that  little  messenger  from 
heaven  brought  ?  For  the  hrst  time  since  her 
father's  death,  she  had  an  object  on  which  to 
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bestow  the  wealth  of  her  affection.  And  yet 
she  regarded  her  new  treasure  with  a  trem- 
bHng,  fearful  joy.  Maybe  the  very  intensity 
of  the  love  with  which  the  babe  had  filled  her 
heart  was  a  warning  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
loan,  and   not  a  gift. 

Pacing  along  the  greensward,  she  bent  her 
fair  head  and  crooned  over  the  child  in  the 
loving  language  of  a  young  mother. 

**  My  own,  my  little  darling  !  No  one  knows 
all  that  you  are  to  me.  No  one  knows  what 
a  hard,  bad  heart  your  mother  had  before  you 
came.  But  when  I  saw  your  little  angel  face, 
how  could  I  retain  those  wicked  thoughts  ? 
If  I  had,  I  should  not  deserve  to  possess  such 
a  treasure.  And  you,  my  precious,  will  love 
me  always,  won't  you  ?  and  I  will  try  and 
teach  you  to  be  good.  And  you  will  teach 
your  mother  too,  you  darling !  for  you  have 
already  taught  her  something." 

And  thus  Kate  whispered  to'  her  child,  the 
light  of  a  mother's  love  giving  to  her  face  a 
bright  and  happy  look — different  by  far  to 
that  of  unclouded  youth,  and  telling  of  a  joy 
infinitely  deeper  and  more  lasting. 

To  other  eyes  the  babe  seemed  but  a  fragile, 
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tender  blossom.  The  little  face,  pressed  so 
lovingly  against  Its  mother's  breast,  was  white 
as  alabaster.  The  fair  hair  rested  in  wavy 
curls  on  temples  where  the  blue  veins  showed 
too  plainly.  But  so  far,  though  holding  to 
life  with  seemingly  a  slender  grasp,  the  child 
had  gained  In  strength. 

Presently  Kezlah  came ;  and  toddling  by 
her  side  was  Mary's  youngest  child,  now  a 
sturdy  boy  of  eighteen  months. 

*'  Let  me  take  the  baby,  ma'am,"  she  said. 
*'  I  am  sure  you  have  carried  him  long 
enough." 

**  He  is  so  light,  Kezlah,  I  don't  feel  his 
weight  one  bit.  But  it  Is  time  to  hear  the 
children's  lessons,  so  I  suppose  I  must  let 
you  take  him." 

Kate  pressed  her  lips  once  more  on  the 
little  face,  gave  a  half  sigh  as  she  placed  the 
baby  in  Keziah's  arms,  and  turned  towards 
the  house. 

When  the  sunshine,  wrought  by  the  presence 
of  her  child,  had  faded  from  her  face,  It 
became  apparent  how  great  was  the  change 
since  the  bright,  dear  days  of  Belton.  She 
was  both  thinner  and  paler,  and  although  the 
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fierceness  of  the  storm  had  passed  away,  to  be 
replaced  by  a  gentler  calm,  a  sad  expression 
remained  when  her  face  was  In  repose. 

After  leaving  her  child  in  Kezlah's  arms 
she  walked  languidly  at  first;  then,  as  If 
rousing  herself  to  exertion,  she  quickened 
her  pace,  and  reached  the  house.  She  looked 
into  the  two  sitting-rooms,  but  they  were 
empty.  Then  she  crossed  the  patio^  and, 
guided  by  the  sound  of  voices,  went  to  the 
kitchen.  There  she  found  Mary,  with  sleeves 
tucked  up  and  with  a  big  white  apron  to 
protect  her  dress.  Surrounded  by  basins  and 
flour,  and  what  not,  she  was  busily  preparing 
some  culinary  dainty.  Rosa  and  Kitty  were 
pretending  to  assist,  and  had,  of  course,  made 
themselves  most  untidy  in  the  process. 

**  Children,  it  is  lesson  time,"  said  Kate,  as 
§he  entered. 

**0h  dear!"  exclaimed  Mary,  "you  tiresome 
little  monkeys  !  Keziah  washed  your  hands 
before  she  went  out,  and  now  you  have  made 
them  dirty  again. 

**  I  can  wash  my  own  hands,  and  Kitty's 
too,"  said  Rosa,  tossing  her  head. 

''Very    well    then,    run    along   and    do   so; 
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and  come  and  tell  Aunt  Kate  when  you 
are  ready." 

Kate  seated  herself  on  the  table,  and 
watched   Mary's  deft  and  busy   fingers. 

"  What  are  you  making,  Mary  ?  " 

*'  Cakes,  child.  I  have  sent  both  the  servants 
to  the  wash-house — we  are  so  behindhand 
owing  to  the  wet  last  week.  And  we  shall 
have  all  these  men  remaining  here  at  least 
another  night.  I  hope  they  will  have  a  good 
day's  sport  and  fill  the  larder." 

"How  early  they  started,"  said  Kate;  "they 
woke  me  when  it  was  quite  dark." 

**  Yes,  they  had  some  way  to  go." 

Kate  gave  a  little  weary  sigh,  which  made 
her  sister  look  up. 

**  How  tired  you  seem,  dear  !  Don't  fatigue 
yourself  by  teaching  the  children  to-day. 
You  try  to  do  too   much." 

*'  Oh  no,  I  am  not  tired,  and  I  would 
rather  have  plenty  to  do.  It  is  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  me  from  thinking." 

Mary  regarded  her  affectionately. 

"  My  poor,  dear  child  !  it  is  so  hard  for  you." 

*'  Oh,  Mary  !  I  do  try  to  be  patient,  but  it 
seems  as  if  we  had  been  waiting  such  a  weary 
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long  time.  It  is  nearly  a  year  now  since 
Sydney  went  away  ;  and  never  a  letter,  and 
only  that  one  little  scrap  of  news.  Some- 
times"— and  Kate's  voice  sank  to  a  tone  of 
awe — •''  I  fear  that  he   must  be  dead." 

*' Oh  no,  dear,  don't  think  that.  I  am  sure 
you  will  hear  soon.  Let  me  see, — it  was 
January  when  George  learnt  that  Sydney  had 
assumed  another  name.  That  is  the  reason, 
of  course,  why  he  did  not  answer  your  first 
letters — most  probably  he  never  got  them. 
Then  it  was  March  when  you  wrote  after  baby 
was  born,  and  it  was  only  then  that  you  sent 
the  money.  Quite  likely  the  letters  might 
have  to  follow  him  from  one  spot  to  another ; 
and  in  those  out-of-the-way  places  letters  are 
never  delivered  very  quickly.  But  I  feel  sure 
you  must  hear   soon." 

And  so  Mary  repeated  the  consolatory 
arguments  so  often  used  before. 

*'  I  hope  so,"  said  Kate,  with  quivering  lips. 
*'  Oh,  Mary !  this  waiting  makes  me  feel  as  if 
I  were  growing  quite  old.  Every  morning  I 
say  to  myself,  '  Shall  I  hear  anything  to-day  ?  ' 
And  then,  when  the  hours  pass,  and  bring 
nothing  with  them,  it  seems  as  if  the  day  had 
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been  so  very  long.  And  yet  sometimes  I  think 
that  if  I  could  only  be  at  ease  about  him,  I 
could  be  happy  and  light-hearted  once  again 
— especially  now  that  I  have  baby.  And  after 
all,  you   know,   I   am  quite  young  yet." 

The  pathetic  ring  in  her  voice  touched  kind 
Mary's  heart,  and  her  tears  began  to  flow. 

*' Don't  cry,  Mary  darling!  don't  cry," 
exclaimed  Kate,  impulsively ;  and  springing 
from  the  table,  she  threw  her  arms  about  her 
sister,  and  kissed  away  the  tears.  "  You  have 
been  such  a  kind,  good  darling  to  me  ;  and  I 
hate  myself  when  I  see  how  you  grieve  because 
of  my  troubles." 

There  was  a  touch  of  her  old  playful 
vehemence  as  she  spoke.  Then  she  added 
more  soberly, — 

"  Mary,  I  will  try  a  new  plan.  I  won't 
expect  each  day  to  hear  something,  but  I  will 
only  look  for  news  once  a  fortnight.  Let  us 
say  this  day  fortnight,  to  begin  with.  Then  I 
shall  only  be  disappointed  one  day  instead 
of  fourteen.  Don't  you  think  that  will  be 
a  good  plan  ?  " 

She  spoke  with  so  quaint  an  earnestness 
that  Mary  could  but  smile. 
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"•  Now,  Mary,  I  must  dry  your  tears.  You 
can't  do  it  for  yourself,  for  your  hands  are 
sticky;  "  and  Kate,  taking  her  sister's  hand- 
kerchief, suited  the  action  to  her  words.  But 
meanwhile  her  own  eyes  were  not  without  a 
suspicious  dimness. 

*' There!"  she  said,  restoring  the  handker- 
chief to  Mary's  pocket.  "  I  have  delayed  you 
enough — go  on  with  your  cakes.  Where  are 
those  children  ?  They  might  have  washed  a 
dozen  pairs  of  hands  by  now.  I  must  go  and 
see  what  they  are  doing." 

And  then  she  turned  to  leave  the  kitchen.  On 
reaching  the  door  she  looked  back  with  a  smile. 

**  Mind  you  make  good  cakes,  Mary — I 
mean  to  eat  a  lot  of  them  to-night." 

But  had  Mary  seen  the  deep  shadow  which 
overspread  her  sister's  face  a  moment  later,  she 
would  have  wept  anew. 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  her,  Kate 
stood  gazing  across  the  patio  with  eyes  that 
saw  nothing  there.  Then,  stifling  the  mourn- 
ful thoughts  which  rose  unbidden,  she  went 
to  seek  her  little  nieces. 

She  found  them  In  difficulties  with  the  water, 
which  they  had  managed  to  upset.     They  were 
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in  a  riotous  frame  of  mind  that  day,  and  un- 
usual attention  was  required  to  keep  them  to 
their  tasks.  As  a  rule,  Kate  enjoyed  this  hour 
of  teaching,  for  she  was  very  fond  of  the 
children  ;  but  to-day  she  was  glad  when  it  was 
over,  and  they  had  gone  away  to  play.  Then 
she  went  wearily  to  the  nursery.  Keziah  had 
laid  her  baby  in  its  cradle.  Kate  raised  the 
coverlet,  and,  seeing  that  it  slept,  she  sat  down 
close  by. 

Presently  Mary  entered  the  room.  Kate 
held  up  a  warning  finger  so  that  she  might  not 
wake  the  little  sleeper ;  and  when  Mary  came 
gently  to  her  side,  she  raised  the  coverlet 
again  to   show  the  baby   face. 

"  Is  he  not  lovely?  "  she  whispered. 

And  the  child  was  lovely.  Its  features  were 
more  formed  than  is  usual  in  so  young  an 
infant,  but  they  were  most  delicately  chiselled. 
The  finely-pencilled  eyebrows  and  long  lashes 
were  of  a  colour  darker  than  the  hair,  and  well 
contrasted  with  the  pure  white  skin.  When 
the  child  was  awake,  his  large  blue  eyes  always 
seemed  to  have  a  strange  intelligence. 

A  shade  of  anxiety  crossed  Mary's  face,  and 
then  she  bent  down  over  the  cradle. 
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''Does  he  often  breathe  like  this?"  she 
asked. 

Kate  lowered  her  head  to  listen. 

"-  No,  I  never  noticed  anything  like  that 
before.  Is  he  ill,  Mary  .^  "  and  her  look  and 
tone  were  those  of  intense  alarm. 

''No,  no,  dear,"  said  Mary,  quickly.  ''I 
am  fanciful  about  babies,  and  this  one  is  such 
a  delicate  bit  of  porcelain — so  different  to  my 
big  strong  bairns — that  I  don't  quite  know 
what  to  make  of  him.  But  do  not  take  him 
out-of-doors  again  to-day,  and  keep  him 
warm." 

Mary  left  the  room,  and  the  hands  of  the 
young  mother  lay  idly  on  her  lap  as  she  wist- 
fully watched  her  babe.  In  a  little  while  he 
stirred,  half  opening  his  sleepy  eyes,  and 
then  she  took  him  up,  and  rocked  him  in  her 
arms. 

After  Sydney  left  her,  the  long  months  had 
passed,  with  little  event  to  mark  them,  save  that 
one  great  event,  the  birth  of  her  child.  Not 
once  had  she  been  away  from  the  estaiK^ia ; 
even  the  baptism  of  her  baby  had  taken  place 
there.  From  the  first  Mary  had  been  anxious 
about  its   frail   life;  and,  at  her  request,   the 
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English  clergyman  from  Santa  Rosa  had  come 
to  baptize  the  child.  Kate  had  named  him 
William,  after  her  father.  On  recovering 
strength,  her  first  act  had  been  to  write  to 
Sydney.  She  had  written  more  than  one  letter 
to  him  previously,  but  this  was  the  first  time 
that  she  had  been  able  to  write  with  a  perfect 
forgiveness  that  banished  all  constraint.  The 
advent  of  the  little  babe  had  completed  the 
softening  influence  which  had  been  at  work 
before.  How  could  she  harbour  any  feeling 
of  anger  against  the  father  of  her  child  ?  To 
forgive  was  no  longer  an  effort,  and  her  feelings 
as  a  mother  led  her  to  hope  great  things  from 
the  letter  she  had  written.  Surely  Sydney, 
too,  would  long  to  gaze  upon  the  face  of  his 
own  child,  and  this  additional  tie  must  bring 
him  back. 

These  hopes,  and  her  new-found  joy,  had 
given  to  Kate  renewed  health  and  spirits 
beyond  anything  that  her  sister  had  dared  to 
expect.  But  now  more  than  three  months  had 
passed  since  that  letter  was  sent  upon  its  way ; 
and  still  no  answer  came,  and  with  hope  so 
long  deferred  Kate  was  once  more  beginning 
to  droop. 

VOL.  II.  19 
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At  that  time  life  on  a  South  American 
estanpa  was  emphatically  a  life  of  isolation  for 
English  ladies.  Distances  were  great,  and 
few  and  far  between  were  the  houses  where 
ladies  were  to  be  found  on  those  wide  plains. 
In  the  case  of  the  Estancia  Mercedes,  none 
resided  nearer  than  Santa  Rosa.  Before  Kate 
arrived,  lady  friends  had  occasionally  visited 
there,  and  Mary  was  pleased  to  see  them  when 
they  came.  But,  being  essentially  one  of  those 
women  whose  interests  are  concentrated  in 
husband  and  children,  she  never  pined  for  an 
impossible  society.  And  Kate,  with  the  weight 
of  sorrow  and  shame  that  had  clouded  the  first 
year  of  her  married  life,  was  thankful  that  Fate 
had  thrown  her  in  a  spot  so  far  from  the  gaze 
and  pity  of  the  world. 

But,  though  no  lady  had  visited  the  estangia 
during  the  past  year,  men  constantly  made 
their  appearance.  Some  of  them  were  brother 
settlers,  some  travellers  through  the  country ; 
but  all  alike  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
George  Ramsay.  Then  there  was  a  third 
class  of  visitors,  whom  no  one  wished  for. 
These  last  were  popularly  and  rightly  termed 
**  loafers," — men    who    possessed    no    settled 
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home  or  calling  of  their  own,  but  spent  their 
time  in  wandering  from  place  to  place,  re- 
maining as  long  as  the  good-nature  of  the 
owners  permitted  them  to  do  so. 

It  happened  that  just  now  four  chance 
visitors  were  domiciled  with  the  Ramsays, 
and  George  had  taken  them  out  early  that 
morning  for  a  day's  sport.  It  was  dark  when 
they  returned,  laden  with  the  wild  duck 
and  swans  which  they  had  shot  in  the  river 
swamps. 

At  the  first  opportunity  Mary  drew  her 
husband  aside. 

''George,"  she  said,  "I  am  very  uneasy 
about  the  baby." 

''  Whose  baby— Kate's  ?  " 

''  Of  course  ;  were  her  child  like  ours  there 
would  be  no  cause  to  be  anxious.  Do  you 
think  I  ought  to  speak  to  her,  and  persuade 
her  to  take  him  to  the  doctor?" 

"  That  entirely  depends  upon  how  serious 
you  think  the  child's  condition.  How  can  I 
advise?  You  know  far  more  than  I  do  of 
children's  ailments." 

*'  Yes  ;  but  I  cannot  bear  to  say  anything 
to  make  her  uneasy,"  said  Mary,  with  a  sigh. 
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^*  I  cannot  tell  what  I  ought  to  do.  And 
then   it  may  be  only  fancy." 

**  Oh  !  well,  if  you  are  not  sure,  I  suppose  it 
won't  make  much  difference  waiting  until  to- 
morrow, and  we  can  talk  about  it  again." 

And  so  Mary  said  nothing.  But  the  words 
which  she  had  dropped  that  morning  had 
aroused  in  Kate  a  vague  uneasiness.  More 
than  once  during  the  evening  the  mother  stole 
to  the  nursery  to  make  sure  that  her  child  was 
sleeping  peacefully. 

But  that  night  Mary  was  awakened  from 
her  first  sleep  by  a  knocking  at  her  door.  She 
sat  up  in  bed,  confused  and  startled.  Then 
the  door  was  partly  opened,  and  she  heard 
Kate's   voice. 

''  Mary  !  Mary  !  wake  up.  I  want  you  to 
come  quickly." 

Mary  sprang  out  of  bed,  and  went  to  the 
door.  The  moon  was  shining  brilliantly  into 
the  patio,  and  it  was  light  even  under  the 
sheltering  roof  of  the  corridor.  As  Kate  stood 
in  the  shade,  with  the  white  moonlight  behind, 
it  seemed  to  Mary  that  she  wore  almost  an 
unearthly  look.  Her  fair  hair,  her  pale  face, 
her   white    wrapper — all    etherealized    by  the 
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mystic  light — brought  to  remembrance  an 
angel  as  painted  by  the  hand  of  some  old 
Italian  master. 

"Mary,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  awed  voice, 
**  baby  is  ill — I  must  go  back  to  him  ;  but 
come  at  once." 

Then  she  moved  quickly  away;  and  Mary, 
with  a  sinking  heart,  lost  no  time  in  following. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
Mary  returned  and  awoke  her  husband. 

**  George,"  she  said,  **  the  baby  is  very  ill. 
It  has  had  convulsions.  We  have  been  doing 
all  we  can  for  the  last  three  hours.  I  fear 
there  is  hardly  any  hope,  but  I  want  you  to 
send  for  the  doctor.  Young  Marshall  would 
go  at  once,  and  if  we  send  a  telegram  to  Dr. 
Floranes,  he  would  receive  it  in  time  to  come 
by  the  train." 

So  George  went  and  woke  Marshall,  and 
the  young  man  was  soon  riding  across  the 
plains  still  lighted  by  the  moon. 

The  hours  of  waiting  for  the  doctor's  arrival 
were  weary — very  weary.  When  morning 
dawned,  the  anxious  watchers  thought  that 
the  baby  seemed  better.  Mary  allowed  herself 
a  little  gleam  of  hope,  and  spoke  some  cheer- 
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ing  words  to  Kate.  But  before  mid-day  the 
tender  frame  was  again  shaken  by  convulsions, 
and  though  none  spoke  each  felt  that  hope 
was  gone. 

It  was  early  afternoon  when  the  doctor 
came.  He  was  a  kindly  old  Spaniard ;  and 
his  heart  was  touched  with  pity  as  he  looked 
on  the  pale  young  mother,  who  watched  the 
flickering  life  of  her  first-born  child.  But  he 
could  do  nothing  more  than  the  women's 
loving  care  had  already  done.  Before  leaving, 
he  told  George  that,  whether  the  convulsions 
returned  or  not,  the  child  had  no  strength  to 
rally. 

The  drawing-room  was  turned  into  a  nursery 
for  the  little  sufferer,  for  there  was  no  fire-place 
in  Kate's  room  ;  and  they  could  only  keep 
him  quiet  in  the  front  of  the  house,  away 
from  the  noise  of  the  other  children.  And  so 
for  three  days  and  nights  their  watch  con- 
tinued. The  convulsions  did  not  return,  but 
hour  by  hour  life  seemed  to  fade  away.  From 
the  first  Kate  had  no  hope.  She  listened  to 
Mary's  cheering  words,  but  felt  an  inward 
certainty  that  for  her  child  the  summons  had 
come.     Mary  and  Keziah  in  vain  endeavoured 
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to  persuade  her  to  leave  him  to  their  care 
while  she  lay  down,  to  take  some  needful 
rest. 

''  Don't  ask  me,  Mary,"  she  said.  ''  I 
cannot  leave  him.  It  is  only  for  a  little  while 
that  I  shall  have  him — there  will  be  plenty  of 
time  to  rest  afterwards." 

And  so  her  babe  lay  upon  her  knee, 
uttering  a  low  wailing  cry  from  time  to  time, 
which  pierced  her  mother-heart  sharply,'  as 
would  a  sword.  And  still  the  little  face  grew 
more  wan — more  death-like. 

To  Kate,  those  days  seemed  years.  As 
she  watched  her  dying  child,  his  life  which 
might  have  been  traversed  her  mind.  In 
mental  vision  she  saw  him  pass  through  the 
several  stages  of  childhood,  boyhood,  man- 
hood. With  an  agonizing  pang  the  thought 
came  that  she  would  never  hear  him  call  her 
mother — never  see  him  grow  to  be  a  man, 
and  find  in  him  a  tower  of  strength.  Yet  even 
during  these  sad  and  precious  hours  she  was 
learning  the  lesson  of  resignation.  If  it  wrung 
her  heart  so  sorely  to  see  him  suffer  now, 
would  it  not  be  ever  so  as  life  went  on  ?  In 
his    unsullied    innocence    and    purity   he   was 
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going  to  a  better  land,  where  no  suffering 
could  ever  touch  him,  where  no  sin  could  ever 
taint.  He  would  be  safe  with  his  heavenly 
Father ;  and  she — if  she  could  but  endure 
unto  the  end — would  join  him   there  at  last. 

The  evening  was  closing  on  the  third  day 
when  Mary  gently  entered  the  sick-room. 
There  was  no  light  save  that  from  the  fire, 
which  shone  upon  Kate's  figure  as  she  sat 
pale  and  still,  with  the  infant  on  her  #knee. 

**  He  is  sleeping,"  whispered  she,  in  answer 
to  her  sister's  look. 

Mary  drew  near  ;  and,  kneeling  by  her  side, 
gazed  for  a  moment  on  the  pure  white  face. 

Then  she  twined  her  arms  round  Kate. 

**  My  poor  darling  !  don't  you  see  ? — he  is 
asleep,  but  it  is  the  sleep  from  which  he  will 
never  wake  again." 

And  so  it  was.  The  appointed  work  on 
earth  of  the  little  babe  was  completed  as  truly 
and  thoroughly  as  if  its  term  of  life  had  been 
a  hundred  years.  It  had  been  simply  lent  to 
that  young  mother ;  and  now  its  kind  Father 
— loving  them  both  so  well — had  taken  to 
Himself  its  pure  unspotted  soul. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

NEWS    AT    LAST. 

One  afternoon,  some  three  weeks  later,  a 
solitary  rider  on  a  jaded  horse  was  approach- 
ing the  Estancia  Mercedes.  From  a  little 
distance  his  appearance,  perhaps,  somewhat 
closely  resembled  that  of  a  gaucho,  and  the 
cumbrous  wooden  saddle  and  trappings  of  the 
horse  were  those  peculiar  to  the  country.  A 
poncho  almost  completely  concealed  his  other 
garments,  and  a  flapping  Spanish  hat  pro- 
tected his  head.  His  face  was  dark,  and  had 
been  tanned  by  the  sun  to  the  colour  of  a 
ripe  walnut.  His  hair  and  beard  were  black 
and  shaggy.  Yet  a  nearer  inspection  would 
have  shown  him  to  be  no  Spaniard.  His 
square-built  frame  was  far  different  to  that 
of  the  wiry,  lithesome  children  of  the  south  ; 
and  the  broad,   strong  hand   which  held   the 
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reins  as  little  resembled  their  small  and  taper- 
ing fingers. 

He  took  no  pains  to  urge  his  worn-out 
steed  to  a  quicker  pace  ;  but  with  eyes  fixed 
on  the  spot  for  which  he  was  making,  he  wore 
a  deeply  thoughtful  look.  As  he  drew  nearer 
the  noise  of  sheep  bleating,  of  men  shouting, 
and  dogs  barking,  told  of  work  going  on  in 
the  yards.  Many  thousands  of  sheep  were 
congregated  in  a  narrow  space  ;  and  dust,  and 
noise,  and  movement  seemed  to  vie  with  one 
another  for  pre-eminence. 

The  man  reined  in  his  horse  and  watched 
the  busy  scene.  After  a  while,  a  shepherd 
passed  close  to  him  ;  and  then  the  traveller, 
after  one  scrutinizing  glance,  addressed  him 
in  English. 

'*  Is  Mr.  Ramsay  here,  and  can  I  see  him  ?  " 

The  shepherd  was  a  tall  red-haired  Scotch- 
man, far  too  phlegmatic  to  regard  the  speaker 
with  any  curiosity. 

''Aweel,  mon,  I  ken  ye  will  have  to  wait; 
the  maister's  busy." 

So  the  man  remained  as  before,  quietly 
watching  the  scene. 

There    was    little  to  distinguish  the  master 
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from  those  whom  he  employed,  for  George 
Ramsay  was  as  active  as  any  man  among 
them.  He  was  constantly  in  the  midst  of 
the  sheep,  examining  one  or*^nother,  and 
his  rough  canvas  clothes  bore  ample  evidence 
of  hard  usage.  However,  the  watcher  suc- 
ceeded in  singling  him  out,  for  when  the 
business  in  the  yards  was  over,  and  the  men 
commenced  to  drive  away  the  sheep  in  large 
mobs,  he  rode  up  to  George  and  saluted  in 
man-of-war  fashion. 

*'  Ask  pardon,  sir,  but  are  you  Mr.  Ramsay?" 

*'Yes,"  replied  George,  somewhat  roughly. 
^'  What  do  you  want  ?  A  nighfs  lodging, 
I  suppose." 

*^  Well,  sir,"  answered  the  man,  *'  if  you 
choose  to  give  it  to  me  after  hearing  my  story, 
I  shall  not  be  ungrateful ;  for  I  have  ridden 
from  Santa  Rosa  since  dawn.  I  have  come 
with  a  message  for  you." 

"A  message,"  repeated  George,  in  surprise. 
**  From  whom  ?  " 

The  man  had  slipped  from  his  horse,  and 
was  walking  by  George's  side  towards  the 
house.  He  answered  by  putting  another 
question. 
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'*  Was  Mr.  Sydney  Wyndham  Ferrars  a 
relation  of  yours,  sir  ?  " 

*^  Yes.     Do  you  bring  news  of  him  ?  '' 

*'  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  *'  For  one 
thing,  I  am  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  his 
lady.'' 

^'Indeed!"  said  George,  with  his  interest 
now  fully  aroused.  *'  Where  do  you  come 
from  ?  when   did  you  see  him   last?" 

'*  I  come  from  many  miles  north  of  Asun- 
9ion,  and  saw  him  last  nearly  three  months 
ago." 

"'  Why  did  he  send  you?  Why  did  he  not 
come  himself?  " 

*'  He  has  gone  on  a  long  journey,  sir." 

'•'  What  has  he  done  that  for  ?  "  exclaimed 
George.  "Do  you  know  if  he  received  our 
letters  ?  " 

*' Yes,  sir,  he  did." 

*'  Then  why  on  earth  has  he  gone  further 
away  ?  " 

*'  He  would  have  returned  if  he  could  after 
getting  them  letters,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
go,  sir." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  George,  paus- 
ing to  look  at  the  man's  solemn  face.     Then 
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a  sudden  thought  flashed  through  his  brain  ; 
*'Good  Heavens!  do  you  mean  that  he  is 
dead?" 

*^  That's  it,  sir,"  said  the  man,  with  tears 
glittering  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  stretched  out 
his  hands,  and  continued,  *'  He  died  in  these 
arms— these  very  hands  closed  his  eyes  and 
dug  his  grave  ;  and  with  his  last  breath  he 
asked  me  to  come  here,  and  I  promised." 

George  appeared  almost  stunned  by  the 
news.  *'A  fresh  shock  for  poor  Kate,"  he 
murmured.  "  How  will  she  bear  it !  "  Then 
turning  to  the  man,  he  said  aloud,  '-'•  Come 
this  way,  my  man  ;  I  must  hear  at  once  all 
you  have  to   tell." 

Calling  a  boy  to  take  the  horse,  he  led  the 
way  to  his  office,  -  closed  the  door,  and 
motioned   his   visitor   to   a   chair. 

"  Dead! "  he  repeated;  "poor  Sydney  dead  ! 
Well,  this  is  a  termination  I  never  expected. 
What  caused  his  death  ?  " 

*'  He  had  the  fever  first,  sir,  and  then  never 
rallied.  It's  a  long  story,  but  maybe  you 
would  like  to  hear  all  from  the  beginning, 
and  how  I   first  met  him." 

*'  Yes,  yes,  I  should.     We  have  never  heard 
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a    word  from  him  since   he   left   here   a  year 
ago." 

**  Well,  sir,"  said  the  man,  settling  himself 
with  an  air  of  one  who  has  a  long  and  im- 
portant tale  to  tell,  "  I'm  an  Englishman,  as 
you  can  see,  but  I  had  fought  for  three  years 
in  the  Paraguayan  army,  and  never  had  a 
scratch  until  the  battle  of  Aquidaban.  Then 
I  was  badly  wounded,  and  lay  in  a  hospital 
at  Asuncion  six  months,  and  a  merciful 
Providence  alone  knows  how  I  managed  to 
pull  through.  When  I  got  better,  I  stayed 
on,  and  picked  up  a  living  somehow,  for  men 
were  scarce.  But  that  won't  interest  you,  sir, 
so  I'll  skip  on  to  last  year.  There  was  much 
talk  about  the  land  being  re-populated,  and 
government  was  doing  all  it  could  to  persuade 
people  to  go  and  settle  again  in  the  deserted 
districts.  There  seemed  a  chance  of  making 
something  out  of  it,  and  I  wanted  money  to 
take  me  home  ;  so  I  thought  I'd  try  my  luck, 
and  joined  a  party  going  up  the  river.  They 
were  mostly  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  and  all 
sorts  of  riff-raff,  but  among  them  was  Mr. 
Ferrars.  We  were  very  crowded  in  the  boat, 
and  I  didn't  find  him  out  at  first,  for  he  spoke 
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but  little ;  and  then  his  Spanish  was  too  good 
for  me  to  notice  that  it  wasn't  his  native 
language  ;  and  I  can  speak  their  jabber  pretty 
well  too,  so  maybe  he  didn't  find  me  out. 
But  one  day  I  was  sitting  near  by,  and  he 
was  smoking,  and  looking  so  miserable  that 
I  was  about  to  speak  in  Spanish  to  cheer  him 
up  a  bit.  Suddenly  I  heard  him  mutter  quite 
low,  '  What  a  confounded  fool  I've  been  !  ' 
Then  I  spoke  in  English.  He  wasn't  pleased 
at  first,  and  kept  out  of  my  way.  But  by-and- 
byehe  seemed  to  take  to  me  a  little  ;  and  when 
we  reached  the  place  where  we  were  going 
to  settle,  I  asked,  would  he  let  me  chum  with 
him  ?  First  he  said  he  wouldn't,  but  then  he 
consented  ;  and  we  built  a  log  hut,  and  worked 
and  lived  together.  It  was  a  place  in  the 
forest,  and  had  been  well  cultivated  before  the 
war,  but  when  we  got  there  you  couldn't  tell 
that  man  had  ever  touched  the  land.  Vegeta- 
tion had  grown  over  everything ;  and  it  was 
just  like  beginning  from  the  beginning.  We 
had  to  work  awful  hard  to  get  anything  into 
the  ground  before  the  hot  weather  was  upon  us. 
We  were  to  be  employed. in  the  forest,  cutting 
down  timber  and  getting  rubber,  and  such  like."- 
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*'  To  think  of  poor  Sydney  at  such  work  !  " 
exclaimed  George. 

*^  Ay,  ay,  sir,  it  was  hard  upon  a  gentleman 
born;  and  as  the  summer  advanced  the  heat 
was  fearful,  and  we  were  almost  eaten  alive 
by  mosquitoes  and  other  insects.  Then  our 
stores  often  fell  rather  short,  as  the  supplies 
didn't  come  up  very  regular;  and  we  had  to 
forage  for  ourselves  how  we  could.  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  when  autumn  set  in 
fever  came  with  it  and  first  one  was  struck 
down,  and  then  another.  All  the  time  Mr. 
Ferrars  had  been  mighty  reserved  with  me ; 
but  it  was  long  since  I  had  been  thrown  with 
one  of  my  own  countrym.en,  and  I  grew  as 
fond  of  him  as  if  he  had  been  my  brother. 
It  grieved  me  much  to  see  how  unhappy  he 
was  ;  and  if  I  woke  at  night  I  could  hear  him 
groan  to  himself  when  he  thought  none  was 
listening.  You  see,  sir,  I  had  been  like  that 
myself  once,  cursing  my  hard  fate,  just  as 
he  did,  so  I  could  feel  for  him.  Yes,"  said 
the  man  sorrowfully,  **  I  w^as  a  downright 
bad  one  until  I  was  laid  up  in  hospital  at 
Asuncion.  I'd  had  a  good  mother,  bless  her ! 
but    my    father   was   hard.     I    got    into    bad 
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company,  and  disgraced  myself,  and  ran  away 
to  sea.  I've  served  on  a  man-of-war,  and  in 
the  merchant  service,  but  always  the  wildest 
of  the  wild.  At  last  I  deserted  from  my  ship 
when  she  lay  off  Buenos  A3^res.  The  captain 
was  more  than  human  flesh  could  stand.  So 
I  persuaded  a  mate  to  come  with  me,  and 
we  got  away  up  country,  and  enlisted  in 
the  Paraguayan  army.  It  would  take  days 
to  tell  all  that  happened,  but  through  rough 
and  smooth  I  never  lost  the  little  Bible  which 
was  my  poor  mother's  last  gift.  *  Take  care 
of  it,'  she  said,  with  tears  ;  *I  know  my  prayers 
will  be  heard,  and  that  the  day  will  come  when 
you  will  read  it  and  love  it.'  And  the  time 
did  come.  For  years  and  years  I  never 
opened  the  book,  but  I  took  as  great  care  of  it 
as  these  Catholics  do  of  their  rosaries.  When 
I  was  recovering  in  the  hospital,  a  miserable 
and  wretched  being,  I  had  nothing  else  to 
read  ;  so  I  took  to  my  Bible,  and  from  that 
time  I  was  a  changed  man.  After  that,  you 
see,  sir,  it  took  such  a  hold  upon  me  that  I 
wanted  every  one  else  to  feel  the  same.  And 
in  particular,  when  I  was  thrown  with  Mr. 
Ferrars,  I  wanted  him  to  feel  the  comfort  I  did. 
VOL.  II.  20 
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But  at  first  he  wouldn't  listen  to  any  of  my 
talk,  and  shut  me  up.  On  Sundays  we  used 
to  take  a  rest,  and  I  would  sit  in  the  shade 
and  read  my  Bible,  but  he  would  wander 
away  Into  the  forest  by  himself.  At  last,  one 
Sunday  evening,  he  came  upon  me  when  I 
was  reading  to  myself;  and  I  have  a  habit 
of  reading  aloud,  and  had  come  to  the  words, 

*  Comfort     ye,     comfort     ye,      my     people.' 

*  Williams,'  he  says,  'did  you  ever  hear  that 
sung  to  music  ?  '  And  then  he  sings  it.  I 
never  heard  such  singing  before ;  it  went 
straight  through  me,  and  I  cried  like  any 
child.  After  that,  whenever  I  asked  him  of 
a  Sunday  evening,  he  would  sing  something 
out  of  the  Bible,  or  hymns,  or  the  Psalms 
sometimes.  The  foreigners  would  come  and 
listen  too,  though  they  couldn't  understand 
a  word.     But  it  was  beautiful!" 

The  man  paused,  as  if  the  scene  had  risen 
anew  before  his  mind.  Maybe  he  saw  again 
the  semi-tropical  vegetation,  rendered  yet 
more  mysteriously  beautiful  by  the  brilliant 
moonlight.  Maybe  he  heard  again  the 
tones  of  Sydney's  rich  voice,  ringing  in  the 
night   air,  above   all    the   wondrous   whirr  of 
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sound  made  by  the  insect  life  of  tropic 
night. 

Then,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh,  he  pro- 
ceeded,— 

*'Ah!  it  made  me  sad  to  think  that  of  all 
who  listened  to  that  beautiful  singing  the 
heart  of  the  singer,  himself,  was  the  least 
touched  and  comforted.  And  so  things  went 
on  until  the  fever  came.  Then  one  night,  after 
we  had  blown  out  the  light — we  had  to  be 
careful  of  our  lights — I  was  praying  by  my 
bedside,  and  I  was  praying  for  him.  Without 
knowing  it,  I  must  have  spoke  aloud,  for  Mr. 
Ferrars  sings  out,  '  What !  are  you  praying 
still,  Williams  ?  what  is  it  all  about  ? '  *  I  was 
praying  for  you,  sir,'  I  said.  He  laughed 
rather  bitterly,  and  answered,  *  You  had  better 
pray  that  I  may  catch  the  fever,  to  make  an 
end  of  me.  You'll  never  get  to  sleep  all  night 
if  you  do  all  the  praying  I  need.'  Then  I  says, 
'  Very  likely,  sir,  there  are  others  praying  for 
you  besides  me,  that  will  help  to  make  it  up.. 
If  you  have  women-folk,  you  may  be  sure 
they'll  be  praying.  I  have  reason  myself  to  be 
thankful  for  the  prayers  of  a  good  woman.' 
We   neither   said    no    more,  but  I    heard  him 
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groan  and  cry  out,  as  if  he  couldn't  bear  him- 
self, when  he  thought  I  was  asleep.  Next  night 
he  was  down  with  the  fever.  For  days  he  was 
raving  like  anything;  and  then,  when  the  fever 
abated,  and  he  was  himself  again,  he  was 
quite  changed.  It  was  no  good  trying  to 
cheer  him  up  about  getting  better,  for  he  said 
he  knew  he  never  should.  But  bit  by  bit  he 
told  me  all  his  history,  and  he  would  let  me 
read  and  pray  to  him  as  much  as  I  liked.  All 
the  rest  is  told  in  the  letter.  And,"  concluded 
Williams,  solemnly,  "  as  I  hope  myself  to  be 
saved,  I  believe  he  died  a  repentant  and  for- 
given man." 

George  had  listened  with  the  deepest 
interest ;   and  now  he  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  Thank  God  for  that,"  he  said,  reverently. 

**Ay,  sir,"  said  Williams;  *' he  said  you 
were  good  people,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear. 
But  more  than  all  he  wanted  his  wife  to 
know." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  George,  gravely,  *'  he  required, 
indeed,  to  repent  of  his  conduct  towards  her." 

"•  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  rejoined  Williams, 
eagerly;  "and  he  did  repent.  But  I  take  it  he 
was  less  to  blame  for  going  wrong  than  I  had 
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been,  sir;  for  when  he  laya-dying  in  my  arms, 
he  looked  up  at  me  with  his  beautiful  eyes, 
and  said,  '  Kiss  me,  Williams — through  my 
own  fault  I  have  none  to  do  it  but  you.'  And 
I  stooped  down,  and  kissed  him  twice  on  his 
brow,  and  says,  *  I  kiss  you  for  your  wife  and 
for  your  mother.*  ^  Ah  !  '  he  says,  *  I  do  not 
deserve  that  my  wife  should  be  here  to  kiss 
me.  And  my  poor  mother,  she  loved  me,  and 
will  grieve  when  she  hears  of  this  ;  but  if  she 
had  been  like  yours,  Williams,  maybe  I  should 
not  be  lying  here  now.  I  think,  if  I  had  known 
that  my  mother  was  praying  for  me,  I  couldn't 
have  gone  so  wrong.'  It  smote  me  to  the 
heart,  sir,  to  hear  him  say  that,  for  I  had  gone 
wrong  though  knowing  all  the  time  that  my 

mother  prayed." 

Williams  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  there  was 

a    silence    of    some    minutes.       Then    George 

asked, — 

"  What  was  the  date  of  my  poor  cousin's 

death?" 

"  The  twenty-fifth  of  April,  sir,  as  you  may 

know  by  this.     That  very  morning  he  asked 

what  was  the  day  of  the  month.     I  told  him  ; 

and  then   he  said — I  could  hardly  hear,  for  his 
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voice  was  growing  very  weak  and  low — 'A 
year  to-day  since  I  was  married.'  He  grew 
weaker  and  weaker  all  that  day,  and  at  sun- 
down he  breathed  his  last." 

^' So  long  ago  as  that!"  said  George. 
**  Then  it  has  taken  you  some  time  to  come 
here." 

'*  It  took  me  a  week,  sir,  to  get  things  settled 
up;  and  then  I  had  a  brush  with  the  fever 
myself;  not  that  it  took  much  hold  upon  my 
tough  old  hide,  but  it  was  June  before  I  could 
travel.  We  were  nigh  a  week's  journey  from 
the  river,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  go  alone, 
so  I  had  to  wait  until  the  waggons  were  re- 
turning. Then,  when  we  were  ready  to  start, 
bad  weather  came  ;  and  thus,  with  one  delay 
after  another,  the  time  has  been  taken  up.  But 
I  promised  not  to  let  the  letter  pass  out  of  my 
hands  ;  over  and  over  again  Mr.  Ferrars  made 
me  promise  that." 

There  was  another  pause,  broken  once  more 
by  George. 

'*  Have  you  the  letter  at  hand  ?  I  suppose 
his  poor  wife  must  be  told  at  once  ;  delay  can 
do  no  good." 

From  some    mysterious  recess   beneath  the 
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poncho  Williams  drew  forth  a  bulky  letter,  the 
envelope  discoloured  and  travel-stained.  He 
laid  it  on  the  table,  but  kept  his  hand  upon  it. 

*'  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  shall  you  give  this 
yourself  to  the  lady?  " 

"I  don't  suppose  I  shall,"  replied  George. 
*'  I  must  get  my  wife  to  break  the  news.  Poor 
Mrs.  Ferrars  has  been  sorely  tried.  She  lost 
her  child  but  three  weeks  ago," 

*'  Indeed  !  sir,"  exclaimed  Williams  ;  **  that 
is  bad  news.  It  comforted  Mr.  Ferrars  to 
think  that  she  had  that  child  more  than  any- 
thing I  could  say.  But  asking  your  pardon, 
I  should  have  liked  to  deliver  this  letter  myself, 
but  possibly  that  wouldn't  do.  Still,  though  it 
may  be  only  a  foolish  fancy,  I  would  rather  it 
passed  through  but  one  other  hand  betwixt 
mine  and  hers." 

'*  Very  well,"  said  George,  rising;  ^*  I  will 
fetch  my  wife  here.  Perhaps  it  will  be  well 
for  her  to  speak  with  you  before  she  tells 
her  sister." 

**  Stay  a  moment,  sir,"  said  Williams,  "  I 
have  one  thing  more  to  deliver." 

So  saying,  he  produced  another  package. 
It   was   a  small    bundle   of  bank-notes.      He 
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counted   them    over   carefully  before  handing 
them  to  George. 

*'  This  is  what  remains  of  the  money  Mr. 
Ferrars  received  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
He  told  me  to  make  use  of  it  to  come  here 
with  the  letter.  I  got  something  by  selling 
the  few  odds  and  ends  we  had  there,  so  I 
have  not  broken  into  it  much,  sir,  as  you  will 
see." 

''My  good  fellow!  I  can't  think  of  taking 
it,"  exclaimed  George.  *^  I  am  sure  he  meant 
you  to  keep  it ;  not  that  any  money  can  ever 
repay  what  you  have  done  for  him." 

**  If  I  understand  rightly,  sir,  it  is  Mrs. 
Ferrars'  money,"  said  the  man  quietly;  '^and  I 
would  rather  you  took  it  back." 

George  said  no  more,  but  put  the  notes  away 
in  his  bureau.  On  turning  again  to  Williams, 
he  said, — 

"  I  have  quite  forgotten  all  this  time  to  offer 
you  any  refreshment.  You  must  need  it  after 
your  long  ride." 

"Sir,"  said  Williams,  solemnly,  ''I  could 
neither  have  taken  food  nor  drink  in  this  house 
until  I  had  done  my  errand.  I  would  rather 
you  brought  your  lady  here  first ;  then  there 
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will  be  time  to  think  of  eating.  A  man  who 
has  gone  through  three  years'  campaigning 
under  Lopez  thinks  little  of  a  day's  work  like 
this." 

With  a  heavy  heart  George  left  the  room  to 
seek  his  wife.  The  ofiice  was  close  to  the 
kitchen,  and  he  met  her  outside  the  door. 

*'Why,  George,"  she  exclaimed,  ^*  what 
have  you  been  doing?  Haven't  you  changed 
your  clothes  yet?  " 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  she  could  not  see 
his  face  until  she  was  quite  near.  Then  his 
grave  look  startled  her. 

*' What  is  the  matter?"  she  said;  ''what 
makes  you  look  like  that?" 

"  I  want  to  speak  a  word  alone  with  you," 
he  answered,  somewhat  evasively.  "  Where  is 
Kate  ?  " 

"  In  the  nursery,  reading  to  the  children. 
Keziah  has  a  headache." 

"Then  come  with  me  to  the  dining-room. 
I  have  just  received  news  of  Sydney." 

Mary  followed,  wondering. 

Nearly  half-an-hour  had  elapsed  before 
George,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  returned  to 
the  office.     Williams  sat  where  he  had  been 
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left,  but  Stood  up  on  seeing  the  lady,  and 
made  his  salute,  sailor-fashion. 

Mary's  eyes  were  red  with  weeping ;  she 
came  forward  and  took  his  hand,  and  her 
voice  sounded  unsteady. 

^^  My  husband  tells  me  you  were  very  good 
to  poor  Sydney — we  must  all  thank  you." 

**You  have  nothing  to  thank  me  for,  my 
lady,"  he  answered,  with  tears  in  his  own  eyes. 
**Long  before  he  died,  I  had  got  to  love  him 
so  that  the  pain  would  have  been  for  any  to 
interfere  and  prevent  me  from  tending  him." 

Then,  partly  questioned  by  Mary,  and  partly 
of  his  own  accord,  he  repeated  much  the  same 
account  as  he  had  given  to  George,  of  Sydney's 
last  days. 

As  she  listened,  her  tender  heart  was  touched 
to  the  core.  The  wreck  of  the  life  that  had 
since  promised  so  well,  the  brilliant  talents 
wasted,  the  youth  and  strength  and  beauty 
laid  low,  all  came  home.  How  sad  it  seemed 
to  have  died  thus,  far  from  every  comfort  to 
which  he  had  been  born,  far  from  the  hands 
which  should  have  tended  his  last  moments  ! 
And  yet,  had  not  a  brighter  gleam  of  better 
things  come  in  that  rude  hut  than  he  had  ever 
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known  in  more  prosperous  scenes  ?  The 
picture  was  not  all  dark  ;  and  the  sorrow  over 
his  last  hours  might  well  be  tempered  by 
rejoicing. 

At  last  Williams  gave  her  the  letter. 

**  You  will  give  it  to  his  lady  with  your  own 
hands?  "  he  asked,  anxiously. 

*' Yes,  certainly,"  said  Mary;  and  then  she 
rose  to  seek  her  sister,  with  trembling  limbs, 
and  lips  that  she  felt  were  white. 


CHAPTER     XVII. 


SYDNEY  S    LETTER. 


When  Kate  had  finished  reading  to  the 
children,  she  had  g-one  to  her  room.  A  few 
minutes  before  Mary  knocked  at  the  door  she 
was  sitting  on  the  low  bed,  and  in  her  hand 
lay  a  tiny  golden  curl.  She  did  not  weep, 
but  the  look  on  her  face  spoke  too  plainly  of 
the  heart-hunger  that  every  true  mother  must 
feel  for  a  lost  darling. 

The  grief  she  felt  was  very  deep,  but  this 
time  it  was  a  grief  without  bitterness.  To 
her,  it  seemed  that  the  blow  had  come  directly 
from  above ;  there  was  no  perplexing  ad- 
mixture of  sin,  either  that  of  another  or  her 
own,  to  increase  its  weight  a  thousandfold. 
Though  her  heart  bled  sorely,  she  neither 
murmured  nor  rebelled.  And  many  quaint 
and  childlike  fancies  were  present  to  give  her 
comfort. 
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The  thought  of  the  mother,  whom  she  could 
not  remember,  had  ever  been  dear  to  her 
imagination.  As  a  child  she  had-vclung  to  it 
lovingly;  and  since  she  had  herself  become  a 
mother  she  realized  more  than  ever  what  her 
loss  had  been  in  never  knowing  a  mother's 
love.  And  now  that  her  babe  had  passed 
from  her  earthly  ken  to  the  unknown  world 
beyond  the  grave,  she  thought  still  more  of 
the  young  mother  who  had  gone  before ;  and 
the  thought  gave  birth  to  a  new  consolation. 
*'She  will  take  care  of  my  baby,"  she  reasoned 
with  herself,  *'  until  I  go  to  join  them  both." 

Kate  had  risen  from  the  bed,  and,  pressing 
her  lips  to  the  little  curl,  had  laid  it  tenderly 
away,  when  she  heard  a  knock. 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Mary 
entered.  She  could  not  trust  herself  to  pause, 
for   fear  her    courage  should  altogether  fail. 

The  room  was  lighted  by  a  solitary  candle, 
and  when  Kate  turned  towards  her  sister  the 
light  fell  full  on  Mary's  face.  With  the  quick 
intuition  of  one  on  whom  several  heavy  blows 
had  already  fallen,  Kate  saw  that  she  was  the 
bearer  of  bad  news — news,  too,  that  concerned 
herself.     Her  lips  turned  ashy  white. 
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**  Mary  !  what  have  you  come  to  tell  me  ?  " 

For  answer,  Mary  drew  her  to  the  low  bed, 
sitting  down  at  her  side,  for  her  own  limbs 
trembled  so  that  she  could  not  stand.  Then 
she  laid  Kate's  head  upon  her  breast,  and 
Kate  could  feel  a  tear  fall  down  upon  her 
cheek  as  Mary  bent  to  kiss  her  brow. 

**  Poor  child  !  can  you  bear  to  hear  ?  " 

*'  Yes,"  said  Kate,  in  a  low  voice  ;  **  I  can 
bear  anything  now." 

'*News  has  come  of  Sydney,"  said  Mary, 
briefly ;  for  however  much  she  might  wish  to 
do  so,  she  could  form  no  long  sentences  with 
which  to  tell  her  tale. 

Kate  looked  full  in  Mary's  face ;  then 
drooped  her  head   again. 

*' I  see,"  she  murmured,  —  ''it  is  bad 
news." 

*'Not  altogether  bad,  dear,"  said  Mary,  in 
a  caressing  tone,  as  soothing  a  child  in  pain. 
**  He  has  sent  you  a  long  letter,  which  I  know 
you  will  like  to  read." 

"Oh,  Mary!  give  it  to  me  at  once,"  cried 
Kate,  eagerly. 

*'  No,  dear,  wait  a  minute.  You  must  know 
first  that  he  has  written  you  this  letter  because 
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he  could  not  come  back — because  he  has  gone 
a  long-,  long  journey,  to  a  place  where  he  will 
be  quite  safe — where  you  need  "never  be 
troubled    or   anxious  about   him   any  more/* 

A  sudden  start — a  stifled  sob — and  Mary 
knew  that  Kate  had  guessed  the  truth. 

Mary  was  silent,  only  folding  her  arms 
more  closely  around  the  girl ;  for  in  truth  she 
was  but  a  girl,  though  a  widowed  and  child- 
less mother.  Presently  Mary  spoke  again,  in 
low  tones  broken  by  her  tears. 

'*  There  is  a  great  deal  that  will  comfort 
you  to  hear,  darling.  You  must  not  grieve 
too  sorely.  Before  he  died  he  was  very,  very 
sorry  for  all  that  he  had  done  wrong ;  and  we 
may  feel  sure  that  One  who  is  ever  ready  to 
forgive  has  forgiven  him." 

And  by  degrees  Mary  told  all  that  she  had 
heard  from  Williams.  When  she  had  finished 
there  was  a  long  silence,  but  at  length  Kate 
spoke. 

**  Mary,  give  me  the  letter  now  ;  and  then 
please  leave  me   by  myself — to  read  it." 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  but  caught  hold  of 
the  bedstead,  as  if  dizzy  and  needing  support. 
Mary   rose   too,    and   looked   in    Kate's   face 
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anxiously;  but  seeing  her  composed,  though 
very  pale,  she  complied  with  her  request. 

When  Mary  had  gone,  Kate  sat  down  with 
the  letter  in  her  hand ;  but  it  was  long  before 
she  broke  the  seal.  Such  a  length  of  time 
had  elapsed  since  she  had  seen  Sydne}^  and 
their  married  life  had  been  so  short,  that  a 
strange  feeling  of  unreality  prevailed  above 
all  others.  Was  she  really  a  married  woman  1 
Was  it  really  a  letter  from  her  dead  husband 
that  she  held  ?  If  this  were  so,  she  must  be 
a  widow.  Then  why  did  she  not  weep  ?  why 
did  she  only  feel  stunned  and  cold,  as  if  the 
loss  were  that  of  another,  and  not  her  own  ? 
How  dreadful  not  to  feel  it  more !  how  heart- 
less she  must  be  ! 

At  last,  to  break  the  icy  spell  which  had 
taken  possession  of  her  being,  she  opened  the 
letter,  and  unfolded  the  paper  on  which  were 
inscribed  her  husband's  farewell  words.  She 
knew  already  from  Mary  that  the  letter  had 
been  written  from  Sydney's  dictation,  so  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  not  in  his  own 
handwriting  created  no  surprise.  She  turned 
the  pages  over,  and  saw  that  it  had  been 
penned  at  three   or  four  different  times,  and 
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that   it   ended   abruptly.      Then    she    read     it 
slowly: —  . 

**  My  dear  Wife, — Let  me  call  you  so 
once  more,  for  I  am  a  dying  man.  I  have 
no  longer  strength  to  hold  a  pen,  and  a  kind 
fellow  who  has  nursed  me  well  is  writing  this 
at  my  dictation.  Since  leaving  Santa  Rosa 
I  have  taken  all  possible  pains  to  conceal  my 
whereabouts.  Twice  I  have  changed  my 
name  ;  hence,  if  you  have  written  to  me  it  is 
my  own  fault  that  I  have  never  received  a 
letter.  Yet  Heaven  alone  knows  how  I  long 
for  some  token  of  your  forgiveness  before  I 
die.  There  is  no  chance  of  any  such  reaching 
me  ;  it  is  part  of  my  punishment,  and  I  must 
bear  it.  Still,  I  cannot  die  in  peace  without 
writing  these  few  lines.  Good  and  gentle  as 
I  know  you  to  be,  I  entertain  a  hope  that 
they  will  lead  you  to  pity  and  forgive  one  who 
has  so  wronged  you,  even  if  your  forgiveness 
is  not  already  mine.  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
excuses  for  the  past,  and  have  hardly  any 
right  to  expect  that  I  shall  be  believed  when 
saying  that  I  loved  you  truly  at  the  time  of 
our  marriage,  and  had  the   most  earnest  in- 
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tentlons  of  making  you  a  good  husband.  I 
see  now  that  my  life  had  been  made  up  of 
good  intentions — intentions  made  only  to  be 
broken.  It  was  so  easy  to  resolve  beforehand 
never  to  gamble,  or  drink  beyond  moderation  ; 
but  so  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  when 
it  came.  I  had  no  horror  of  these  things  as 
sins — no  motive  to  fortify  me  against  them, 
beyond  the  worldly  disgrace  and  inconvenience 
they  might  bring.  Old  age  and  death  seemed 
far;  and  I  gave  no  thought  to  what  was  to 
come  hereafter.  Heaven  knows  how  differently 
all  appears  now,  when  but  a  few  days  of 
life  remain  !  Though  I  did  not  listen  to  them, 
some  scruples  of  conscience  troubled  me  when 
marrying  you  with  my  true  circumstances 
concealed.  I  believe  I  should  have  stopped 
short  of  such  dishonourable  conduct  had  not 
Julia  urged  me  forward.  She  meant  well,  and 
loved  me,  but — stay  !  I  am  throwing  blame 
on  her.  Shall  I  never  learn  to  see  myself 
in  unvarnished  colours — to  accept  the  con- 
sequences of  my  own  actions  ?  Yet  I  meant 
to  reform  on  our  marriage,  and  flattered  myself 
with  the  belief  that  we  should  arrive  at  Buenos 
Ayres   in  time  to  stop  all  action  on  the  part 
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of  my  creditors  ;  that  your  money  would  put 
everything  straight,  and  then  by  diligence 
and  hard  work  I  should  b^'able  to  make  up 
for  the  past.  You  know  too  well  how  all  this 
ended.  When  Thorpe  met  us  on  the  steamer, 
he  brought  word  that  the  creditors  had  seized 
and  sold  the  estan^ia.  I  ought  to  have  told 
you  at  the  time — would  that  I  had  !  Instead, 
I  listened  to  Thorpe  when  he  proposed  the 
gaming  table  as  an  easy  means  of  increasing 
my  capital,  and  enabling  me  to  start  again 
with  fairer  prospects  than  before.  At  first  I 
won,  and  thought  to  withdraw;  but  once  under 
the  spell  no  power  of  resistance  remained. 
Your  manifest  pain  and  sorrow  at  times 
irritated  me — at  times  made  me  resolve  to 
break  away  from  Thorpe,  tell  you  all,  and 
throw  myself  upon  your  mercy.  But  before 
these  better  resolutions  bore  fruit,  Thorpe  was 
again  at  my  elbow.  After  the  first  I  lost 
steadily,  but  still  went  on,  in  the  desperate 
hope  that  luck  would  turn,  and  then  I  would 
leave  the  gaming-table  for  ever. 

***** 

^'  It  is  two  days  since  Williams  wrote  for  me. 
I   have   been   worse,  but  I  must  go  on  while 
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Strength  remains.  At  last  I  tore  myself  away 
from  Thorpe  and  Buenos  Ayres,  with  the 
resolve  to  place  you  in  safety  with  your  sister 
before  the  end  came.  I  had  still  some  five 
hundred  pounds  of  your  money.  You  know 
^how  Thorpe — sleuth-hound  that  he  was — 
followed  us  to  Santa  Rosa,  and  our  first  night 
there  saw  me  utterly  ruined.  Up  to  this  time 
I  had  looked  upon  him  as  a  friend,  for  he 
played  his  cards  only  too  well.  I  was  blind 
to  the  fact  that  I  was  but  a  tool  in  his  hands. 
He  provided  me  with  the  necessary  funds  to 
take  you  to  Mercedes.  Little  did  I  guess  that 
it  was  my  own  money  he  was  lending  me  with 
such  open-heartedness  !  He  made  so  many 
professions  of  sorrow  at  my  losses,  and 
blamed  himself  so  much  for  his  unfortunate 
advice,  that  I — fool  that  I  was — fully  believed 
him.  Can  you  wonder  that  I  was  by  that  time 
a  desperate  man  ?  On  quitting  you  I  hardly 
cared  what  happened  ;  and  when  I  returned  to 
Santa  Rosa,  and  learned  that  Thorpe  had 
actually  boasted  of  his  cleverness  in  clearing 
me  out ;  when  it  was  proved  that  he  had  been 
working  hand  and  glove  with  the  gambling 
houses, — then  my  desperation  turned  to  mad- 
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ness.  But  he  had  taken  care  to  get  beyond 
my  reach..  He  left  Santa  Rosa  the  same  day 
that  we  did,  and  on  the  riext  was  to  sail  for 
Valparaiso.  I  had  no  means  of  following  him. 
Thank  Heaven  that  I  had  not !  or  to-day 
there  might  have  been  a  murder  on  my 
conscience.  How  the  hours  passed  before  I 
joined  the  emigrants  I  cannot  tell.  I  have 
only  a  vague  recollection  that  the  thought  of 
you  alone  prevented  me  from  committing 
suicide.  To  me,  suicide  appeared  the  best 
thing  I  could  do  for  yQ.ur  good,  but  I  knew 
you  would  not  think  so.  In  all  my  troubles 
my  one  consoling  reflection  was  this — that  you 
yet  possessed  sufficient  property  to  keep  you 
independent.  I  was  totally  miserable ;  I  cared 
not  what  became  of  me.  My  only  desire  was 
to  hide  myself  from  the  sight  of  all  who  knew 
my  past.  It  mattered  not  that  the  life  I  was 
to  lead  was  rough  and  hard.  I  took  an 
almost  savage  pleasure  in  working  until  utterly 
wearied.  But  remorse  rather  than  repentance 
raged  within  ;  and  I  cried  with  Cain,  *  My 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.'  Yet 
Providence  was  kind,  and  sent  as  a  true  friend 
this  good   man   Williams.     Thorpe  had   been 
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as  a  fiend,  luring  me  to  destruction — Williams 
has  come  as  a  messenger  of  hope. 

#  *  *  *  * 

*^  I  have  grown  much  weaker  the  last  few  days 
— the  end  cannot  be  far  off.  Williams  has  co 
sit  close  by  to  hear  my  voice.  He  tells  me 
that  the  waggon  train  will  be  here  this  week, 
and  may  bring  letters.  After  the  fever,  and 
when  I  had  recovered  consciousness,  we  sent 
the  fullest  instructions  to  Asuncion  for  letters 
to  be  forwarded  to  me  here.  May  I  receive 
them  !  and  then  I  shall  have  no  longer  any 
wish  to  live.  I  have  listened  to  Williams 
while  he  has  read  and  prayed,  until  a  faint 
hope  has  come  that  dying  now  I  may  be 
forgiven.  I  cling  to  this ;  but  were  I  to 
return  to  battle  with  the  world,  what  certainty 
could  I  have  of  becoming  wiser  than  before  ? 
No  !  better  far  to  die.  I  feel  so  wearied  as  to 
long  for  rest.  Before  I  was  down  with  fever, 
nothing  but  despair  possessed  me — now,  I 
scarce  know  why,  despair  has  passed  away  ; 
and  if  I  could  I  would  not  live.  To-day  the 
thought  of  my  parents  has  been  much  present 
with  me.  Lying  helpless  on  my  bed,  memories 
of  old  days  came  surging  on.      Once  more  I 
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seemed  to  be  in  Belton  Church,  listening  to 
your  father's  words  as  he\  addressed  the 
children — words  almost  the  last  he  ever  spoke. 
Possibly  my  own  parents  may  not  shed  over 
me  the  tears  he  meant,  but  I  have  caused  them 
much  pain  and  sorrow.  Would  that  I  had 
not !  Let  them  know  this,  Kate.  I  have  no 
time  or  strength  to  write  all  that  I  would  say. 
And  poor  Julia !  she  loved  me  well,  and  acted 
with  more  kindness  to  me  than  ever  I  showed 
to  her.  Tell  her  that  I  remembered  this  in  my 
dying  hours. 

*  *  #  #  * 

**  Thank  Heaven  !  your  letters  have  come. 
The  one  which  most  rejoices  my  heart  is  that 
which  tells  of  the  birth  of  your  child — your 
child,  I  say,  for  1  feel  to  have  forfeited  all 
right  to  call  him  mine.  And  yet,  teach  him 
to  think  tenderly  of  his  father.  When  he  is 
old  enough,  tell  him  that  I  died  blessing  him  ; 
and  praying  that  he  might  grow  to  be  the  man 
his  father  should  have  been.  I  am  glad  you 
called  him  William ;  far  better  than  that  he 
should  be  named  from  me.  How  can  I  thank 
you,  sweet  wife,  for  the  goodness  and  tender- 
ness which  breathes  through  your  every  line  ? 
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I  cannot,  but  they  have  fallen  like  drops  of 
balm  on  a  broken  heart.  I  have  told  Williams 
that  when  I  am  dead  he  is  to  make  use  of  the 
money  you  have  sent  for  his  journey.  He  has 
promised  to  deliver  this  letter  himself,  and  at 
any  cost.  I  must  trust  to  you  to  repay  him  in 
some  small  measure  for  what  he  has  done  for 

me. 

%^  %  ^  %  % 

"  I  have  grown  very,  very  weak.  I  think  this 
is  the  last  time  I  shall  be  able  to  dictate. 
Williams  says  it  is  the  twenty-fourth  of  April 
— one  year  to-morrow  since  we  were  married. 
Oh !  could  I  but  re-live  that  one  last  year ! 
But  such  regrets  are  vain.  Williams  has  just 
been  reading  the  history  of  the  dying  thief. 
He  has  read  those  verses  many  times.  They 
give  me  comfort ;  and  am  I  wrong  in  hoping 
that  my  repentance,  though  so  late,  may  bring 
a  like  forgiveness  ?  I  am  tired — very,  very 
tired — too  tired  to  be  afraid  of  death.  May 
Heaven  grant  that  this  quiet  is  no  fresh  self- 
deception.  And  you,  have  you  not  forgiven  ? 
What  right  have  1   to    dream    of  more  ?  and 

yet " 

%  %  %  %  % 
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'*  I,  Reuben  Williams,  do  hereby  certify  that 
I  wrote  the  above  at  the  dictation  of  Sydney 
Wyndham  Ferrars,  Esq.,  and  I  do  solemnly 
declare  that  I  neither  added  one  word  thereto, 
nor  took  one  word  therefrom.  He  left  off  as 
above,  falling  into  a  fainting  fit ;  from  which 
I  did  with  great  difficulty  recover  him.  From 
that  hour  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  end  was 
near.  One  fainting  fit  followed  another,  until 
next  day,  at  eventide,  he  closed  his  eyes  for 
ever  on  this  sorrowful  world.  On  the  following 
day  I  buried  his  remains,  reading  over  him 
such  parts  out  of  the  Bible  as  belong  to  the 
Burial  Service,  not  having  a  Prayer-book.  I 
made  note  of  the  spot,  that  any  time  I  could 
find  it  again,  if  required." 


Mary  left  her  sister  alone  for  some  time.  At 
last  she  went  to  the  door  and  knocked  softly. 
There  was  no  answer,  and  she  entered.  Kate 
was  kneeling  by  the  bedside,  but  the  opening 
of  the  door  caught  her  ear.  Her  eyes  were 
moist  with  weeping  ;  for  the  tears  she  could 
not  shed  at  first  had  flowed  freely  over  the 
letter.     And  yet  her  face  bore  an   expression 
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akin    to   joy.      She    quickly    rose,    and    threw 
herself  into  Mary's  arms. 

*' Oh !  Mary  dear,  am  I  very  wicked?  I 
cannot  help  feeling  so  thankful  that  his  death 
has  been  like  this." 

In  truth  this  was  the  thought  which  first 
came  home  to  the  young  widow.  The  many 
months  of  separation  from  her  husband,  which 
had  followed  so  closely  on  their  marriage, 
mitigated  the  acute  sense  of  personal  loss. 
The  death  of  her  child  had  left  a  far  greater 
and  more  lasting  blank  in  her  daily  life. 
During  all  those  weary  months  since  Sydney 
went  away,  she  had  been  unable  to  subdue  the 
torturing  anxiety  which  assailed  her  as  to  what 
might  have  become  of  him.  At  last  this  great 
burden  was  lifted  from  her  heart.  She  had 
the  fullest  assurance  that  he  had  died  a 
peaceful  death. 

As  the  days  went  on,  tender  and  sorrowful 
regrets  did  indeed  arise,  and  threatened  almost 
to  overwhelm  her.  She  remembered  no  more 
the  trials  and  disappointments  which  had 
succeeded  the  first  bright  hours  of  their 
married  life.  She  recalled  rather  her  early 
hopes  that  their  union  would  be  one  of  mutual 
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love  and  support.  Then  the  weary  heartache 
would  come ;  and  tears  would  not  be  re- 
strained when  she  thought  of 'the  happiness 
which  might  have  been  theirs  had  Sydney 
recovered  from  that  bed  of  sickness,  and 
returned  to  her  an  altered  man. 

Sorrow  and  mourning  were  her  present 
portion — though  softened  by  the  tender  affec- 
tion of  those  around,  and  brightened  by 
gleams  of  heaven -born  comfort.  And  sorrow 
is  sorrow,  and  pain  is  pain,  even  to  the  most 
gentle  and  submissive. 

Reuben  Williams  remained  with  the  Ram- 
says  for  several  weeks.  Kate  saw  and  talked 
to  him  many  times,  learning  the  minutest 
details  of  Sydney's  last  days.  It  was  a  pathe- 
tic history  for  a  wife  to  hear,  and  caused  many 
tears  to  fall.  At  last  Mary  thought  that 
dwelling  so  constantly  upon  these  sorrowful 
reminiscences  was  doing  her  harm,  and  privately 
begged  George  to  hasten  Reuben's  departure. 

With  the  adaptability  of  a  sailor,  the  latter 
had  made  himself  quite  one  of  the  family. 
The  two  Ramsay  boys  were  at  home  for  their 
midwinter  holidays;  and  they  became  his 
shadows — listening  with  rapture  to  his  yarns, 
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and  watching  his  clever  hands  making  boats 
for  their  amusement.  Like  most  sailors,  he 
was  fond  of  children,  and  took  the  greatest 
pleasure  not  only  in  the  boys,  but  in  the  two 
little  girls  ;  but  he  treated  the  latter  with  a 
more  deferential  fondness. 

When  George  spoke  to  him  about  the  future, 
he  found  that  Williams  was  most  anxious  to 
return  to  England,  as  he  cherished  the  hope 
that  his  mother  might  still  be  living,  though 
he  had  not  heard  of  her  for  years.  Kate  and 
George  both  tried  in  vain  to  press  upon  him 
a  considerable  gift  of  money  ;  but  he  would 
take  nothing  beyond  a  small  sum  sufficient  to 
defray  his  expenses  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  leave 
him  something  in  his  pocket  on  landing  at 
home.  His  passage,  he  said,  he  could  work 
out.  When  at  last  he  started,  there  were  loud 
lamentations  from  the  children,  and  the  good 
fellow  vainly  strove  to  hide  his  tears. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

A    FATEFUL    DAY. 

The  bells  were  pealing  right  merrily  from  the 
old  church-tower  at  Belton.  The  village  wore 
its  holiday  aspect ;  for  that  morning  there  had 
been  a  special  service  to  celebrate  the  re- 
opening of  its  church.  And  clergy  and  laity, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  had  gathered 
together  from  many  miles  around  to  do  honour 
to  the  venerable  and  reconstructed  fane. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  had  been  present, 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  service  had  re- 
paired to  the  rectory,  where  the  rector  and 
his  wife  hospitably  entertained  his  Lordship 
and  many  other  friends.  The  Bishop  left 
immediately  after  luncheon,  but  not  so  the 
other  guests. 

The  day — it  was  the  early  part  of  September 
— was  exquisitely  lovely.    It  was  one  of  the  last 
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and  watching  his  clever  hands  making  boats 
for  their  amusement.  Like  most  sailors,  he 
was  fond  of  children,  and  took  the  greatest 
pleasure  not  only  in  the  boys,  but  in  the  two 
little  girls  ;  but  he  treated  the  latter  with  a 
more  deferential  fondness. 

When  George  spoke  to  him  about  the  future, 
he  found  that  Williams  was  most  anxious  to 
return  to  England,  as  he  cherished  the  hope 
that  his  mother  might  still  be  living,  though 
he  had  not  heard  of  her  for  years.  Kate  and 
George  both  tried  in  vain  to  press  upon  him 
a  considerable  gift  of  money;  but  he  would 
take  nothing  beyond  a  small  sum  sufficient  to 
defray  his  expenses  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  leave 
him  something  in  his  pocket  on  landing  at 
home.  His  passage,  he  said,  he  could  work 
out.  When  at  last  he  started,  there  were  loud 
lamentations  from  the  children,  and  the  good 
fellow  vainly  strove  to  hide  his  tears. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

A    FATEFUL    DAY. 

The  bells  were  pealing  right  merrily  from  the 
old  church-tower  at  Belton.  The  village  wore 
its  holiday  aspect ;  for  that  morning  there  had 
been  a  special  service  to  celebrate  the  re- 
opening of  its  church.  And  clergy  and  laity, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  had  gathered 
together  from  many  miles  around  to  do  honour 
to  the  venerable  and  reconstructed  fane. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  had  been  present, 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  service  had  re- 
paired to  the  rectory,  where  the  rector  and 
his  wife  hospitably  entertained  his  Lordship 
and  many  other  friends.  The  Bishop  left 
immediately  after  luncheon,  but  not  so  the 
other  guests. 

The  day — it  was  the  early  part  of  September 
— was  exquisitely  lovely.    It  was  one  of  the  last 
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lingering  days  of  summer,  as  bright  and 
glorious  as  any  that  had  gone  before.  No 
frost  had  yet  come  to  lay  a  nipping  hand  upon 
the  flowers,  or  rob  the  rich  foliage  of  its  dark 
green  tint.  The  garden  still  blazed  with  the 
gorgeous  colouring  of  geraniums,  dahlias, 
hollyhocks,  and  the  later  summer  flowers.  And 
so  what  wonder  that  the  visitors  remained  to 
enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  day,  and  dawdle  over 
the  opportunity  for  pleasant  intercourse  ? 

Upon  such  an  occasion  the  clergy  were,  of 
course,  in  great  prominence  among  the  groups 
which  spread  themselves  upon  the  lawn.  But 
many  of  the  county  families  were  also  re- 
presented, and  the  black  coats  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen  served  only  to  relieve  the  brighter 
colours  worn  by  the  ladies. 

Beyond  a  curate  here  and  there,  few  young 
unmarried  men  were  present,  and  perhaps 
that  was  the  reason  why  Mrs.  Stephens  found 
it  so  difficult  to  obtain  a  chance  of  speaking 
to  Roger  North.  Roger  appeared  to  be  in 
great  request,  detained  now  by  a  matron,  now 
by  a  maiden  in  her  teens.  Mrs.  Stephens 
grew  quite  irritable.  She  had  been  trying  to 
get    near   him    ever   since   they   had   left  the 
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church,  and  had  not  yet  succeeded.  At  last, 
out  on  the  lawn,  he  caught  sight  of  her  for 
the  first  time  ;  and,  disengaging  himself  from 
a  gay  group,  came  towards  her. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Stephens  ?  Where 
have  you  been  hiding  ?  I  have  never  seen 
you    all   day  except  at  a  distance." 

'^  No  wonder  in  this  crowd,"  she  replied, 
quickly  recovering  her  good  humour;  ''I  never 
saw  the  old  garden  and  house  so  thronged 
before.  I  was  glad  to  see  you  in  church,  for 
Mr.  Hill  had  been  alarming  himself  all  the 
week  lest  you  should  not  return  in  time  from 
Scotland." 

*'  He  need  not  have  been  afraid,"  said 
Roger,  quietly.  "  We  reached  home  early 
yesterday  morning.  I  was  down  here  in  the 
afternoon  to  see  that  all  was  right,  but  had 
no  time  to  come  and  see  you,  for  our  visitors 
were  arriving." 

"Ah,  I  have  seen  Agatha  and  Mr.  Leslie 
too." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Roger,  smiling;  ^'  it  was 
an  old  promise  that  they  should  both  be  here 
if  the  church  were  re  opened  before  Michael- 
mas." 
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a  grave  concerned  look  came  over  his  face. 
Then  she  turned  round,  and  hurried  back  to 
the  lawn  to  preclude  any  further  questioning. 

Mrs.  Stephens  experienced  a  sense  of  relief 
when  the  letter  had  been  transferred  from '  her 
keeping  to  that  of  Roger ;  and  coming  across 
a  lady  friend,  she  entered  into  conversation 
with  more  of  her  usual  vivacity  than  she  had 
shown  that  day.  The  ladies  had  been  chatting 
together  a  few  minutes  when  the  voice  of 
Major  Stephens  fell  upon  his  wife's  ear.  What 
was  he  saying  ? 

"  Ah  !  sad  news,  isn't  it  ?  Poor  Kate,  whom 
we  used  to  see  running  about  here  so  merrily, 
has  lost  both  her  husband  and  child." 

At  the  risk  of  incivility  to  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Stephens  turned  her  head  to  look  reprovingly 
at  the  Major.  Had  she  not  made  him  faith- 
fully promise  that  he  would  not  mention  the 
new^s  that  they  had  heard  ?  She  had  not,  in- 
deed, given  him  her  real  reason  for  desiring 
silence,  but  had  grounded  it  upon  the  score  of 
casting  a  gloom  on  this  day's  gathering,  where 
so  many  of  those  assembled  were  old  friends, 
who  both  knew  and  loved  Kate.  The  Major 
had   agreed    and    promised,    but,    as    usual, 
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had  forgotten  the  injunction  and  remembered 
the  news,  and  now  the  first  moitient  it  recurred 
to  his  mind  he  was  blurting-  it  out. 

But  on  turning  round  Mrs.  Stephens  forgot 
to  telegraph  her  warning  signals,  for  the  first 
face  she  saw  was  Roger's.  That  he  had 
heard  Major  Stephens'  words  was  only  too 
plain.  His  lips  were  deadly  white ;  and  his 
face,  beneath  the  sunburn,  had  grown  of  a 
livid  hue. 

'^  Did  you  wish  to  speak  to  Major  Stephens  ? " 
inquired  the  other  lady,  stopping  the  flow  of 
her  conversation  in  some  surprise  at  her  com- 
panion's apparent  rudeness. 

'*  Oh  no,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mrs. 
Stephens,  with  a  little  gasp.  *'  What  were 
you  telling  me  about  Edmund?" 

And  when  she  managed  again  to  glance 
round  Roger  had  disappeared. 

Mrs.  Stephens  felt  exceedingly  annoyed. 
Her  husband  had  completely  frustrated  all  her 
plans  so  carefully  conceived  to  spare  Roger 
the  pain  of  betraying  his  feelings.  She  had 
even  exercised  some  self-denial  in  the  matter, 
for  she  was  not  above  the  weakness  of  ex- 
periencing  a   pleasurable    excitement    in    the 
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repetition  of  an  important  piece  of  news.  She 
had  foregone  all  this,  and  even  left  matters  so 
that  many  people,  whom  she  might  have  en- 
lightened, would  probably  learn  what  she  could 
have  told  from  the  columns  of  the  Times. 
And  all  for  nothing  !  She,  herself,  had  far 
better  have  told  Roger  after  some  little  pre- 
paration. It  was  too  bad  of  the  Major,  and 
she  became  rather  oblivious  of  outward  things 
while  busying  her  brain  with  the  composition 
of  a  wifely  lecture.  At  last  a  consoling  thought 
occurred.  There  was  one  person  who  should 
hear  of  these  sad  events  from  her  lips,  and 
no  other.  Having  made  up  her  mind,  Mrs. 
Stephens  took  an  early  opportunity  to  dis- 
engage herself  from  the  group  of  friends  on 
the  lawn,  and  walked  towards  the  house. 

She  ascended  the  two  or  three  stone  steps 
leading  to  the  drawing-room,  and  entered  by 
the  open  window.  A  few  of  the  older  ladies 
had  remained  there,  preferring  the  comfort  of 
an  armchair  to  the  fatigue  of  standing  in  the 
garden.  Mrs  Stephens  looked  round ;  then 
she  went  and  sat  down  by  the  one  she  sought 
— no  other  than  Mrs.  North. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  their  acquaintance- 
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ship  a  quiet  antagonism  had  always  existed 
between  the  two.  Each  was  a  shrewd  woman 
in  her  way.  Each  saw  very  plainly  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  other,  and  regarded  them  with 
but  little  tenderness.  This  feeling  had 
deepened  very  materially  at  the  time  when  the 
one  desired  that  her  young  friend,  the  other 
that  her  favourite  niece,  should  become  Roger's 
wife.  They  still  kept  up  an  outward  show 
of  civility  ;  but  often  dealt  each  other  many 
a  sharp  word-thrust.  Perhaps  Mrs.  North 
might  have  let  her  dislike  lead  to  a  more 
decided  cessation  of  intercourse  had  it  not 
been  that  she  really  liked  the  Major.  So  much 
of  her  life,  and  all  the  younger  and  more  active 
part  of  it,  had  been  passed  with  her  husband's 
regiment,  that  the  society  of  a  military  man 
gave  her  pleasure;  and  a  talk  with  him  brought 
back  memories  which  touched  a  tender  spot. 

When  Mrs.  Stephens  sat  down  by  Mrs. 
North,  she  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  news 
she  had  come  to  tell  would  be  far  from  wel- 
come, and  from  that  very  fact  she  experienced 
a  secret  pleasure.  She  felt  in  a  vengeful 
mood,  and  determined  to  give  rein  to  her 
tongue,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences. 
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She  was  at  heart  the  most  kindly  of  women, 
but  her  vivacity  and  quick  temper  often  led 
to  results  which  she  regretted  extremely  when 
too  late. 

"  These  kinds  of  gatherings  make  one  miss 
the  dear  old  rector,  don't  they,  Mrs.  North  ?  " 
she  began,  on  sitting  down. 

**  Yes,  indeed  they  do." 

Mrs.  North  spoke  with  real  sincerity,  both 
because  she  had  held  Mr.  Galbraith  in  high 
esteem,  and  because  many  of  the  changes 
Mr.  Hill  had  made  by  no  means  met  with 
her  unqualified  approval. 

**  And  poor  dear  Kate  too!"  continued  Mrs. 
Stephens  ;  **  I  have  thought  the  more  of  them 
both  to-day,  owing  to  the  sad  news  we  have 
just  received." 

'*What  news?"  asked  Mrs.  North,  with 
brows  contracting. 

'*  Have  you  not  heard  ?  The  last  mail  has 
brought  us  word  of  the  death  of  her  child,  and 
— of  her  husband." 

Mrs.  Stephens  fixed  her  eye  on  her  com- 
panion to  note  every  change  of  countenance, 
and  she  saw  Mrs.  North's  lips  turn  white — 
white  as  Roger's  had  done. 
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*' Young  Ferrars  dead!"  said  Mrs.  North, 
slowly;  '^  I  thought  he  had  gone  away  Into  the 
backwoods.     It  maybe  some  mistaken  report." 

*'  Not  at  all,"  replied  Mrs.  Stephens;  ''there 
is  no  doubt  about  the  truth.  An  English 
sailor,  who  nursed  him,  brought  word  to  the 
Ramsays.  He  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  last 
letter  to  Kate,  from  her  unfortunate  husband." 

'^  Indeed  !  "  remarked  Mrs.  North  :  and  she 
fell  into  silence. 

*'  Ah  !  well,"  said  Mrs.  Stephens,  "  it  is  very 
sad  for  the  poor  child;  but  it  may  be  the 
prelude  to  brighter  days.  She  is  so  young, 
not  one-and-twenty  yet,  that  we  may  hope 
time  will  soften  the  trouble  she  has  gone 
through.  I  trust  she  will  return  to  live  with 
her  uncle  ;  and  then,  who  knows  but  that  she 
may  make  a  second  and  a  happier  marriage  ?  " 

*'I  do  not  approve  of  second  marriages," 
remarked  Mrs.  North,  in  her  coldest  tone. 

"  Neither  do  I,  as  a  rule,"  replied  the  other, 
**but  surely  this  case  is  exceptional.  Why, 
she  may  live  until  she  is  seventy ;  and  you 
would  not  have  her  spend  fifty  years  of  life 
in  mourning  the  husband  of  a  few  months, 
and  one,  too,  who  treated  her  so  badly?" 
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**  We  must  lie  upon  our  beds  as  we  make 
them  for  ourselves,"  said  Mrs.  North;  *' I 
always  considered  Kate's  character  to  be 
frivolous,  and  she  justified  my  opinion  when 
she  married  that  worthless  young  man.  But 
no  doubt  you  are  perfectly  correct  in  the 
supposition  that  her  grief  will  be  ephemeral, 
and  that  she  will  marry  again." 

**  Poor  child  !  you  are  really  very  hard  upon 
her.  Remember  how  young  she  was,  with  no 
mother  or  older  friend  to  guide  her  judgment. 
However,  fortunatelv  for  Kate  there  are  others 
who  estimate  her  character  very  differently." 

Mrs.  North  bit  her  lip. 

**  At  least,  Mrs.  Stephens,  I  think  you  must 
agree  with  me  that  she  is  too  newly-made 
a  widow  for  the  discussion  of  her  second 
marriage  to  be  seemly." 

'*  Undoubtedly  she  would  be  the  first  to 
agree  with  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Stephens,  some- 
what nettled  ;  *'  but  as  her  friend  I  cannot  be 
expected  to  mourn  the  loss  of  her  worthless 
husband  ;  and  there  can  be  no  impropriety  on 
my  part  in  looking  forward  to  a  happier  future 
for  the  poor  child." 

^*  Certainly  not,  if  it  pleases  you,"  said  Mrs. 
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North,  icily.  '^  Excuse  me,"  she  added,  "but 
I  see  Mr.  Hill,  and  will  ask  him  to  allow  me  to 
order  my  carriage.    It  is  time  we  were  leaving." 

She  rose,  and  walked  across  the  room  in  her 
stateliest  manner,  leaving  Mrs.  Stephens  with 
the  uncomfortable  feeling  that  she  herself  hadnot 
escaped  unscathed  from  their  passage  of  arms. 

Mr.  Hill  was  standing  in  the  window,  and 
when  Mrs.  North  had  made  her  request  about 
the  carriage  she  saw  a  group  of  boys  on  the 
garden  path.  Among  them  was  Charlie  North, 
and  she  beckoned  him  towards  her. 

"  Charlie,  run  and  find  Miss  Blythe,  and  tell 
her  that  I  am  going  home.  I  heard  her  say 
something  about  walking  with  Roger,  but  if  she 
has  changed  her  mind  the  carriage  shall  return 
for  her.     We  are  too  many  all  to  go  at  once." 

''All  right,  aunt;"  and  the  boy  ran  off. 
He  found  Agatha  walking  on  the  lawn  with 
some  other  ladies.  He  broke  in  upon  their 
conversation  in  abrupt  school-boy  fashion. 

"•  I  say.  Miss  Blythe,  Aunt  Sophia  is  going 
home  now.  If  you  don't  want  to  walk  she 
says   she'll  send  the   carriage   back  for  you." 

**  Thank  you,  Charlie ;  please  tell  her  I 
prefer  to  walk." 
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The  boy  returned  with  the  message,  and 
Agatha  remained  with  her  companions.  But 
the  garden  was  rapidly  thinning  as  carriage 
after  carriage  rolled  away  from  the  front  door. 
Agatha  began  to  think  it  was  time  to  leave, 
and  looked  about  for  Roger,  but  could  not  see 
him  anywhere.     Presently  Leslie  came  up. 

*' Have  you  seen  Roger,  Mr.  Leslie?"  she 
asked.  *'  He  arranged  that  we  were  to  walk 
home  together,  and  I  think  it  is  time  to  start." 

*' I  will  soon  find  him,"  answered  Leslie; 
and  he  set  off  at  once  in  his  energetic  way  to 
search  through  the  garden.  But  he  returned 
unsuccessful. 

*'  He  is  nowhere  in  the  house  or  the  garden, 
Miss  Blythe,  and  someone  tells  me  that  he 
went  away  nearly  an  hour  ago.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  he  has  forgotten  all  about  you." 

'*  How  strange  !  "  said  Agatha,  the  colour 
mounting  to  her  face.  "  It  is  so  unlike  Roger 
to  forget  anybody." 

**  Won't  you  trust  me  to  escort  you  home?  " 

*'  Oh  yes,  of  course,  but "  and  Agatha 

stopped,  rather  confused. 

"Ah  !  I  see,"  said  Leslie,  pretending  to  be 
hurt;   "  you  have  not  forgotten  our  adventure 
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on  the  ice.  But  I  assure  you  that  I  will  be  as 
steady  as  old  Time,  and  am  quite  to  be  trusted 
to  help  you  over  stiles,  and  to  protect  you 
from  cows." 

*'  Mr.  Leslie  !  you  know  I  was  not  thinking 
of  that,"  said  Agatha,  rather  indignantly. 
*^  Ah,  there  is  Charlie,"  she  added,  apparently 
glad  of  a  diversion.  ^' I  expect  he  will  prefer 
our  company  to  a  solitary  walk;"  and  she 
went  up  and  asked  him. 

''I'm  not  going  home  yet,  Miss  Blythe," 
he  answered.  '*  I  shall  stay  here  for  tea.  It's 
all  right, — Roger  said  I  might." 

So  Agatha  saw  that  she  could  do  no  more  ; 
and  after  seeking  out  Mrs.  Hill  to  say  good-bye, 
she  returned  to  the  spot  where  Leslie  waited. 

"  You  will  go  by  the  fields,  won't  you.  Miss 
Blythe  ?  "  he  said,  persuasively,  as  they  turned 
out  of  the  gate,  '*  if  only  to  show  that  you  trust 
yourself  to  my  protection.  Were  you  to 
refuse,  I  should  believe  that  you  still  harbour 
unforgiveness  in  your  heart." 

What  could  Agatha  do  but  laugh  and  give 
her  consent  ?  And  so  they  started  along  the 
pleasant  field  path.  In  her  heart  of  hearts 
she  was  far  from  regretting  the  accident  which 
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had  thrown  them  alone  together;  nor  would 
she  have  minded  had  the  walk  been  longer. 
What  companionship  could  there  be  for  her 
to  compare  with  that  of  Leslie  ?  More 
especially  when  he  dropped  his  lighter  mood, 
and  began  to  converse  seriously,  as  though 
sure  of  a  sympathetic   listener. 

And  Leslie  ?  How  was  it  that  he  bared  his 
heart  to  this  gentle,  sweet-voiced  woman  as 
he  could  not  even  to  his  favourite  sister  ? 
How  could  this  be,  unless  mysterious  chords  of 
love  and  sympathy  were  blending  their  lives 
for  time  and  for  eternity  ? 

At  last,  by  a  little  gate  leading  from  the 
park,  they  reached  a  shrubbery  walk.  And 
inside  the  gate  there  was  a  rustic  bench, 
beneath  a  shady  oak. 

''  Don't  go  indoors  yet,  Miss  Blythe,"  said 
Leslie  ;   *'  sit  down  here  awhile." 

His  tone  was  so  authoritative  that  Agatha — 
she  questioned  not  why — obeyed. 

Leslie  threw  himself  on  the  grass  at  her 
feet,  and  there  was  a  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  twittering  and  singing  of  the  birds  overhead, 
and  the  distant  sound  of  the  sweet  church  bells. 

At  first  Leslie  lay  on  the  short  turf  with  his 
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Upraised  face  gazing  into  the  depths  of  the 
pure  sky.  Then  he  turned  over,  and  began  to 
tear  the  grass  with  his  strong,  nervous  fingers. 
**  Miss  Blythe,"  he  said,  with  his  breath 
coming  rather  short  and  fast,  ^'  I  want  to  ask 
you  something.  You  know  the  sort  of  life 
which  I  have  long  made  up  my  mind  that 
mine  must  be.  The  call  has  come  from  above, 
and  I  must  obey  it.  At  present  it  seems  as 
if  my  first  object — that  of  missionary  work — 
were  laid  aside  ;  but  I  am  ready  at  any  time 
to  take  it  up  when  I  clearly  see  that  it  is  right 
to  do  so.  Meanwhile,  my  lot  cannot  be  in  the 
pleasant,  smooth  places  of  the  earth.  As  far 
as  I  can  tell  I  shall  remain  in  the  Black 
Country,  or  the  East-end  of  London,  if  I  do 
not  leave  England.  I  have  put  my  hand  to 
the  plough,  and  God  grant  that  only  sickness 
or  death  may  ever  cause  me  to  turn  back. 
Now  tell  me,  has  a  man  with  his  mind  so  made 
up  a  right  to  ask  any  woman  to  share  his  lot  ? 
Loving  her  with  the  truest  human  love,  he 
would  still  have  to  say,  '  Your  interest,  your 
convenience,  must  always  through  life  come 
second  to  my  Master's.'  Tell  me,  had  he  not 
better  put  away  all  thought  of  marriage  1  " 
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Though  Agatha's  eyes  were  turned  away, 
and  fixed  on  the  distant  hills,  she  felt  Leslie's 
keen  glance,  and  that  he  was  waiting  for 
an  answer.  A  moment  before,  she  had  been 
trembling  with  emotion  ;  but  now  an  unex- 
pected courage  took  possession  of  her  gentle 
nature.     She  turned,  and  faced  him  bravely. 

''No,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  though  low 
was  clear;  ''if  the  woman  such  a  man  loves 
be  a  true  woman,  she  can  desire  no  happier 
lot  than  to  share  and  aid  his  labours.  She 
would  glory  in  the  love  which  placed  her 
second  to  One  Other.  She  would  know  thereby 
that  its  worth  was  increased  tenfold.  It  is 
given  to  few  women  themselves  to  do  great 
deeds;  but  for  a  woman  to  share  the  life  of 
one  who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  highest 
work — what  more  blessed  lot  can  she  desire  ?  " 

Leslie  sprang  to  his  feet ;  and  stood  before 
her  with  both  hands  outstretched, 

"Agatha!  you  have  made  me  dare  to  ask 
you — will  you  share  such  a  life  with  me?  " 

Agatha  raised  her  eyes  to  his  earnest  face  ; 
laid  her  two  hands  in  his  strong  grasp  ;  and, 
with  a  quick  joy,  answered  in  steadfast  tones, — 

^'  I  wilL" 
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tF  ^  'P  ^  ^ 

Meanwhile,  what  had  become  of  Roger  ? 
The  news  which  he  had  learnt  from  Major 
Stephens  came  with  such  startling  suddenness 
that  he  was  conscious  at  first  of  nothino-  but 
an  intense  desire  to  be  alone  and  to  read  the 
letter.  Forgetful  of  Agatha  and  all  else,  he 
left  the  rectory  garden  and  hurried  home- 
wards by  the  shortest  path.  On  reaching  the 
house  he  did  not  go  to  the  study,  but  sought 
his  own  bedroom,  where  he  would  be  most 
secure  from  interruption.  Even  then  he  locked 
the  door  before  taking  the  letter  from  his  pocket. 
He  felt  it  was  impossible  so  much  as  to  think 
until  he  knew  more  details  of  what  had  happened. 

The  letter  from  Mrs.  Ramsay  was  not  long. 
She  was  by  no  means  fluent  with  her  pen,  and  had 
contented  herself  by  giving  the  main  facts  of  the 
two  deaths  with  but  few  particulars  or  comments. 

Tears  filled  Roger's  eyes  as  he  read  of  the 
baby's  death.  Then  he  read  on  ;  and,  when 
he  had  finished,  sat  for  a  long  time  still  and 
thoughtful. 

The  room  was  strangely  bare  and  simple 
in  its  appointments  for  the  bedroom  of  the 
master  of  a  large  house.     It  was  the  same  he 
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had  slept  in  from  boyhood,  and  few  changes 
had  been  made  in  it  since.  The  floor  had 
only  a  strip  of  carpet ;  a  narrow  iron  bedstead 
stood  in  one  corner,  and  the  other  furniture 
was  all  of  the  simplest  kind.  *A  few  photo- 
graphs and  engravings  of  good  pictures  hung 
upon  the  walls ;  and  a  little  hanging  book- 
shelf near  the  bed  contained  a  few  favourite 
well-worn  volumes.  The  only  handsome  piece 
of  furniture  was  a  large  antique  cabinet. 

When  Roger  rose  at  last,  he  walked  straight 
to  the  old  cabinet,  and  unlocked  and  opened 
the  outer  doors.  Within  were  several  rows  of 
miniature  drawers,  and  he  put  his  hand  on  one 
of  these  and  drew  it  out ;  but  it  was  hard  to 
open,  as  if  not  often  touched.  He  took  from 
inside  an  envelope,  and  from  that  a  little 
faded  bunch  of  violets.  He  looked  at  them 
a  long  while,  and  then  suddenly  and  impetu- 
ously pressed  them  to  his  lips. 

Once  before  he  had  done  the  same ;  and 
then  they  had  been  resolutely  put  by — though 
not  forgotten. 
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